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| &f te CULTURE 97 SAINFOINE; 
'TREFOIL, RAY-GRASS, K 


YAINF OINE certainly i is eve by ſow. 
ing its ſeed i in dry, light lands; but it is 
moſtly propagated in chalks: I have ſeen it more 
on the latter, than ever I did in the former; 
and if the gravels are much loamed, it often- 
times miſſes, as I have reaſon to complain of; 
for this ſeed will not grow in clays, loams, rich, 
nor wet earth; by reaſon (if i it does take) its 
Vor- II. 3 ſpungy, 
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ſpungy, deep roots will ſugg, rot, and die 
here in a few years; for it requires a dry 
ſoil, both at top, ſides, and bottom of its 
ToOots. 

It is ſaid this does not want much manuring, 
if any at all, and that ſhould be only marle or 
chalk, but I will appeal to all practitioners 


in this graſs, if it does not want manuring, even 


neceſſarily every ſixth year at leaſt, which is as 
often as we dreſs our wheat land ; otherwiſe, I 
am ſure the twitch graſs will get up, and the 
ſainfoine decreaſe in its crops; therefore we 
generally at that time ſow twenty or twenty-five 
buſhels of Zondon ſoot over an acre of it at 
Candlemas, as thin as we well can out of a ſeed. 
cot. - This is ſuch natural manure for it, that i in 
all fone grounds about us (and they are 
many) they make uſe of no other ſort, and yet 
we live in the chalky,country, therefore whoever 
makes uſe of chalk for a drefling, I think, is 
under the laſt ſhift: Beſides, J have known an 
attempt made to improve natural graſs witk 
chalk, but the project ſoon dropt, becauſe they 
ſpread like a pan-cake, become a fort of plaiſter, 
and bind in the graſs, and indeed at beſt our 
| tommon chalk is but a poor, hungry body; 
yet is uſeful in clays, gravels, and loams, when 
it is ploughed in, and incorporated with them, 


* 
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as I have —_ made appear in the chapter of 
| chalks. 1 

As to marls, I never ſaw their effects this 
way, but it is obvious to many, that this is-a 
moſt unctuous, fertilizing earth, and conſe- 
quently may adminiſter an improvement to the 
lean ground, wherein the fainfoine grows, if it 
can be conveniently had; and undoubtedly 
there are many places in England, where this 
can be got, and not the ſoot : By the ſame rule, 
for neceſſity's ſake, parings of turf, or ſhovelings 
of highways may be mixed with lime and chalk, 
and let lain two or three years, till they are 
Totted and brought into a powdered condition, 
which may do ſome good on ſainfoine, as well 
as wood, or coal-aſhes. 

That ſainfoine will grow in clays, : as to ay, 
that in caſe a chalky bottom has a top ratum 
of clay, about four or ſix inches deep, lying 
next under a ſurface of mould or loam, three or 
four inches thick; I ſay, here ſainfoine may grow 
and proſper for ſeveral years together, becauſe 
this graſs, like lucerne, has longer roots than 
others, which are of ſuch a tength, that they 
will in the fecond year (if not the firſt) of its 
growth reach the chalk, and then they are out 
of danger of being damaged by the clay; for 
ſuch a fratum of clay I will ſuppoſe to lie drier, 
than where the whole bottom earth is an intire 

B 2 clay; 
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clay; and therefore the wetnels or moiſture of 
ſuch a ſtratum of clay cannot much hurt the 
ſainfoine roots, as I have experienced in a field 
that I at this time rent of our parſon, which 
conſiſts of this very ſoil, at leaſt one part of this 
incloſed field is of it, and wherein I have ſowed 
ſainfoine-ſeed, to good purpoſe. But to aſſert, 
without any exception, that a clayey ſoil is pro- 
per to ſow ſainfoine ſeed in, may chance to 
lead thoſe into a great miſtake and loſs. 

But as I have ſhewn what will preferve and 
further the profitable growth of ſainfoine, I 
will now give an example of two crops I knew 
ruined by dint of ignorance, and one and the 
fame ſort of miſmanagement. One crop grew 
about two miles off me, the other within half a 
mile; and ſown by men of years, under great 
_ repute for their knowledge and practice in farm- 
ing after the downright common way: Theſe 
two men I was acquainted with, who ſeemed ſo 
opinionated in the matter (as commonly the old 
ſtaunch ones are) that I believe they had no 
miſtruſt of a miſcarriage; but ſure enough it 
happened; for the ſainfoine took extraordinary 
well on a chalky, loamy ground; and in order 
to enjoy the more this good beginning, they 
ſooted it the very ſecond year, which fo enraged 
the growth of twitch-graſs and other weeds, 
that they got the ſtart of the ſainfoine and 

| killed 
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killed it; becauſe it was then in its meer infancy, 


and had not time allowed it, to make a ſufficient 


ſtrong root in the ground, whereby it would 
have been enabled to have got the dominion of 


all the weeds, and killed them as they did this: 


Wherefore this great loſs of both theſe fine crops, 
ought to ſtand recorded as a warning to others, 
to avoid the like misfortune; and never ſoot 
their ſainfoine till the third or fourth year. 

In the firſt and ſecond year it comes up ſingly, 
and not ſpreading, and is thereby fo ſoon de- 
ſtroyed by the couching twitch-graſs ; but in 
the third and fourth year, it ſpreads rather 
beyond poppy, and produces (as has been 
obſerved) ſixteen branches from one ſtalk, that 
is ſo ſtrong, and covers the ground ſo much, as 
kills the twitch, which is the reaſon, that the 
ſoot muſt not be put on till the ſainfoine has 
obtained this ſtrength. 
 Sainfoine hay is ſo nouriſhing; that draught 
horſes may work under it alone, and will alſo 
keep them in good caſe without any other. feed. 
It is alſo a ſure crop, even in the drieſt ſeaſons, 


and when natural graſs is burnt up, this will 


be a vaſt burthen, and yield ſometimes three 
loads on an acre, which we commonly ſell for 

twenty-five ſhillings a load our of the field. 
I have here further to add, that when we 
ſow ſainfoine ſeed among barley or oats, we 
* never 


«+ | 
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never ſow this great ſeed by only rolling it in: 
No, this is too big a ſeed to be covered by 


merely rolling it in; therefore we always harrow 


it in, when ſown in the random or broad-caſt 
way, and yet roll the grain, and this ſome time 
afterwards, when the barley or oats are high 


enough for the purpoſe, 


Ray-graſs, as well as ſome others, has its good 
and bad properties. Its good ones are, that it 
comes the ſooneſt. of any graſs in the ſpring 
and thereby gives the farmer an opportunity to 
improve his milch and other beaſts, before other 
graſſes are ready; ſo that by the time this is done, 
the clover and trefoil will be fit to turn into, 


which indeed is a very uſeful article, and, I 


think, is the beſt belonging to it. 
It is alſo of great ſervice for its hardy nature, 


in growing on rough tilths, and in poor, gra- 


velly grounds, that will bear little elſe, and 


becauſe it will laſt many years. 
Its ill properties are after the firſt crop is 


mon off, it grows but little the reſt of che year, 


which brings this and the trefoil under great 


dilefteem. 
That if it is ſowed with clover, as it is often 


done to preſerve the ſheep and cows from hoving, 


and for its early bite; this will in three years 


time get the better of the clover, and ſo almoſt 
become 
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become an entire crop of itſelf; but then it gene- 
rally grows too thin for profit: Alſo at beſt it 
is but a very coarſe graſs, which makes a per- 
ſon ſay, it is next to a kex for that quality. 

This is a graſs that ſours the ground above 
all others, by the thready entanglements of its 
root with the upper earth, which it greatly im- 
poveriſhes by its ſhallow growth. _ 

For which reaſon it is utterly a wrong graſs 
to lay down ground with, and converting it into 
meadow. land, becauſe of its voracious nature, 
and mixing itſelf for many years with the na- 
tural graſs, that it much ſpoils by hindring 
its ale 

It is beſt ſown on a fine tilth in March or 
April; if with clover, one buſhel harrowed in is 
enough on one acre; but if it is to ſtand for 
an entire crop, then two buſhels 15 the leaſt 
that can be ſown. 

Nonſuch trefoil is a very fattening hay for all 
ſorts of cattle, and ſo is its graſs; and in par- 
ticular very ſerviceable to cows and ewes in 
producing a great deal of ſweet, yellowith milk 
and butter; for which good qualities 1t 1s by 
ſome called Nonſuch : But after Midſummer, or 

the firſt crop is off, it grows very ſlow, and 
makes but a ſmall return, and is apt, when 
gun old, to make the butter bitteriſh, This 

+ 4 | trefoil 
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trefoil has likewiſe a ſingular quality different 

from all others; for if you mow it and plough 
the ſame ground ſeveral times, and ſow it with 
corn, it very rarely happens, that you miſs of 


having a thicker crop the ſummer following, 


than when you firſt ſowed the trefoil-ſeed ; but, 
if you plough only once before you ſow the 
grain, it is a great chance if you don't intirely 
deſtroy -it. Folding ſheep after the ground is 


ploughed will likewiſe prevent the regrowth of 


the trefoil, as well as only one ploughing: And, 
if this is not ſo ſerved, it is very apt to ſpoil the 
ſucceeding crop of wheat by its luxuriant growth, 
eſpecially where there is a good tilth made, and 

the ground well dunged. And here I muſt 
praiſe our Hertfordſhire farmer for his diſcreet 
ſowing of this ſeed in its black hull, as well as 
diſcommend the common method of ſowing it 
naked ; for experience ſhews that the outward 
coat or hull ſecures it very much againſt the 


rigour of froſts, wets, winds, and flugs, inaſ- 


much as it will withſtand a whole winter's and 
ſummer's revolution of weather under ſeveral 
ploughings, and yet remain unhurt. In the 
common way, trefoil-graſs laſts but two years, 
hollows ground much, and will ſhoat two ar 
three times in a wet ſummer; but in a dry one, 


little more than one full crop. It will grow on 


a rough tilth, and not hurt the oats which it is 
lowed 


— 
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ſowed amongſt; becauſe the ground not being 
manured for this grain, e the trefoil from 
doing the miſchief. 

Ir is faid that all ſeeds ſhould be well lad 
from their huſks before they are ſown, without 
making any exception. This I can eaſily prove 
to be a groſs error; for it is ſo well known, that 
this ſeed is beſt ſown in its huſk or hull, that it 
is a general practice throughout Hertfordſhire, 
to ſow it in its black ſhell or cover; becauſe by 
this means it will admit of harrowing in, and 
thereby be better mixed with the earth, and 
more ſecured from froſts and the burſtings of 
haſty ſhowers, that the naked ſeed is liable to, 
and ſometimes becomes ſpoiled when ſowed on 
the top, and only rolled in; and if it is har- 
rowed in, the tynes are apt to bury great part of 
this ſmall ſeed ; for I have ſown it both ways 
therefore when we ſow our barley or oats, we 
ſow one buſhel- of this ſeed, that generally coſts 
two or three ſhillings, over an acre of land, 
immediately after the corn is ſowed and harrowed 
in; and then give this graſs ſeed one harrowing, 
and it is done with; for we never roll it, till 
the cloyer is ſown by only rolling in, a fortnight 
after, on the ſame ground : Theſe grow together 
extremely well, l the trefoil is a ſort of 
antidote to the cloyer, and in a great meaſure 


Prevents its faral quality of hoving cows and. 


ſheep; 1 
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ſheep; and alſo for their agreeable benefits to 
each other in making of hay, and feeding cattle ; 
the trefoil being a branching, fibrous ſort of 
graſs, entangles itſelf with the clover, and pre- | 
vents very much the loſs of its valuable leaves 
which when made alone, it generally loſes great 
part of, both in field and rack; beſides, it helps 
to ſhade the roots of the clover, and becomes 
together a more fatning, ſubſtantial food, than 
when {owed alone; and the more, for that the 
trefoil, after the firſt head is cut or mowed off, 
will not rally again, as our countrymen call it, 
like clover; but like ray-graſs, . affords but a 
poor bite after that time; when the clover 
| makes a quick ſhoot, and will get a large ſccond 
head. 
It will grow in any ground, and like the 
fainfoine, is one of their beſt friends in chalks, 
dry gravels, and ſands, where clover will not 
thrive. - 
It is faid this will not hinder the growth of 
corn, which I think is more than can be proved; 
for the root of trefoil is a fibrous bunch, that 
ſpreads itſelf in the compaſs of a crown piece, 
about two inches in length, cloſe to the ſurface, 
| where it draws its nouriſhment from the top, 
and beſt earth; and therefore is by ſome called 
an impoveriſher, and ſomewhat a ſourer of the 


ground, as the = and all the ſhallow, 
ſtringy 
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ſtringy ſorts are: This I am ſenſible is a new 
character of it, but I wiſh there is not too much 
truth in it; for I have obſerved ſome of our 
farmers, that have ſowed it amongſt their oats, 
on a ſtiffiſn, loamy, moiſt ſoil, for feeding their 
horſes, or ſheep, till about Midſummer, when 
they have ploughed it twice before they ſowed 
it with wheat; and as it appeared to me, the 
grain complained, by tl. thinneſs of the crop. 
J ͤmuſt own, my opinion is, that it is not 
capable of doing much harm the firſt ſummer, 
amongſt the corn it is ſown with; becauſe the 
roots are ſmall and young, and that little it 
does, it makes amends for, by ſhading the 
root of the corn in a dry time. 

But I have known it ruin a crop of wheat 
that was well dreſſed, and flouriſhed greatly for 
a little while, in the ſpring, till the trefoil got 
maſter and choaked it: The occaſion was this; 
a piece of trefoil was mown for ſeed, which as 
it ſheds the ſooneſt and eaſieſt of any, there was 
ſo much remained on the ground that ſeeded it 
all over the next year among the wheat. Now, the 
oftener the land is ploughed, the greater power 
it gives the ſeed to do this miſchief; therefore 
ſuch ground ſhould have only one ploughing, 
| and the wheat harrowed in; this effectually 
buries it, and totally hinders 1t ever coming 


again. As to its F being ploughed | in for manure, 
IJ am 
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I am not an advocate, for the benefits it pro- 


duces this way (unleſs there is no other ſort can 
be had), becauſe its ſtalks and roots are not of 
that ſubſtance as clover is, that I think far more 


If the trefoil is ſown alone with the barley or 


_ oats, for an entire crop, then we ſow two 
buſhels of it on an acre in the manner before 
directed: and if clover is ſown with trefoil, 
then ſix or eight pounds i is the general tron | 


on a fine tilth. | 

Lady finger oraſs, is a true natural Khor; 
that grows in my upland-meadows, on a loamy 
ſurface, of about twelve inches deep, under 
which is a red clay of ten feet depth, and 
under that a chalk, and 1s juſtly eſteemed the 
beſt of graſs. Its bloſſom is a yellow flower, 
and blows in this or next month, much like that 


of a furz or whin, comes up, with three leaves 


with trefoil, carries three branches. on each 
ſtalk, grows about eighteen inches high, and 
when ripe, is loaded with many ſmall kidds, 
with certain numbers of little ſeeds near as big 


as a lentil, and therefore is both hay and corn; 


and, being the ſweeteſt of grafs, the cattle eat 
it very greedily, which makes it in the higheſt 
perfection, the moſt proper hay for feeding 
ſaddle-horſes, deer, ſheep, and rabbits, in the 


proper for this purpoſe ; yet it is called only 
half a dreſſing, and French wheat a whole one. 


winter 3 
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winter-ſeaſons, becauſe they will not only ear 
it with pleaſure, but it warms, dries, ſtrengthens, 


and fats them ſooner than all others. Where- 


fore, I recommend this particular vegetable to 
the notice and enquiry of the virtuoſo's of the 
age; and, where ability accompanies an im- 
proving genius, this hitherto neglected graſs 
may be obtained, by having its ſeed ga- 
thered clear of all other ſeeds, and ſowed 
entire in moiſt or dry loams or gravels, and even 
in mooriſh grounds; and, if it take well, there 
1s no doubt, but that it will, in a ten-fold 
manner, compenſate the extraordinary charge 
that mult attend its gathering. 


BOOK XVI. 


MISCELLANEOUS OBSERVATIONS | 
ON THE. 
. CONDUCT OF ARABLE LAND. 


CHAP. I. 


OF THE PROFIT OF FARMING 
DIFFERENT SOILS. 


HAVE thought it moſt neceſſary, as well 
as previous to the following book, to begin 
with an explanation of the very beſt part of huſ- 
bandry, which I think is juſtly included in the 
ſeveral terms of the nature, culture, melioration, 
and improvements of ſoils; as therein lying the 
chief foundation of after-ſucceſs, in the growth 
of corn, graſs and trees: And from this œco- 
nomy does many branches of this moſt uſeful 
part of agriculture proceed. 
I ſhall therefore particularly illuſtrate the 
benefits, as well as expoſe the ſad effects that 
ariſe 
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ariſe from their good or bad management. The 
chiltern, or hilly country eſpecially, is more 
than ordinarily concerned in theſe ſubjects, by 
reaſon it is moſHy encloſed, and conſiſts in diver- 
fity of ſoils, of clays, loams, ſands, chalk; 
ſtony ground, hurlucky and gravelly grounds, 
and feveral other ſorts, that abound more or 
leſs with parts of theſe earths. While the fertile 
vale or low country runs chiefly but in little 
other than the black loams or blueiſh marly 
clays in open fields, that are commonly under 
one and the ſame management of culture; and 
is eaſier by far brought into a tilth or condition 
for corn, than this of ours, and with a great 
deal of leſs charge and trouble; for there, they 
are often afraid of being too fine, eſpecially for 
their beans, while we here are in as much concern 
of fearing the corn is bound in by the hard 
tenacious nature of our earth: That will hot 
ſhatter nor crumble by a little froſt, or working 
as that in the vale will ; where they are generally 
ſtrangers to a very ſtone, while we in the upper 
grounds, in many places, are forced to plough 
amongſt but little elſe. It is therefore computed, 


that five pounds will go as far in a ſmith's bill 


in the vale, as fifteen will in the:chiltern, and it 
is in this latter that the ploughed ground lets for 
more, even for twenty ſhillings an acre, - when 
the beſt of theirs but for nine. The vale alſo 
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is free from the exorbitant charge of chalking 


the ground, or dreſſing it with ſoot, coney-clip- 
ping, horn-ſhavings, rags, hoofs-hair and aſhes, 


which are yearly bought by many of the chil- 
tern farmers z ſo that 1 have known ſome of 
the occupiers of gravelly ſoils, ſay, they muſt 
lay out the value of an indifferent crop in dreſſing, 
before they. can get a full one into the barn. 


When they in the vale do all with their fold, 


and dungs that are made from their own cattle 


and fowls. And therefore as the rents and 


charges in the chiltern far exceed thoſe of the 
vale, it has been made a neceſſitous ſtudy, how 
to manage theſe encloſed high grounds, ſo as to 
make them anſwer their racked rents and ex- 
traordinary charges: This has produced feveral 


new improvements by turnips, foreign graſſes , 


as alſo the various kinds of dreſſings utterly 
unknown, at leaſt unpractiſed by our fore-fathers, 
and the preſent vale farmers. Yet ſtill are not 
theſe great beneficial alterations adhered to, 
and made uſe of by many in the chiltern at this 
day; who are ſo byaſſed by their anceſtors me- 
thods (as I have already more amply obſerved) 
as not to admit. of new rationales, though of 
ever ſo great importance, and this is fo very 


common, that many will juſtify (or at leaft 


endeavour it) the third year's ground laying 


fallow, which indeed is putting the encloſure 
* almoſt 
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almoſt. on the ſame footing with an open vale 
field, but this obſtinate abſurdity brings them 
under leſs profit, than thoſe that huſband their 
ground otherways. 


— — 
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CHAP. it; 
"OF PLOUGHING. 


HE farmers of Kent pretend to Fon greater 
maſters of the art of huſbandry, than any 
nick and this, eſpecially, for ploughing, and 
| hoeing, which I ſhall examine. In this county, 
there was formerly hardly any other plough made 
uſe of than the turnwriſt-plough ; one ſort of 
which was worked without wheels, and the 
other, with two wheels. The two-wheel turn- 
wriſt-plough is made to plough either hilly or 
level grounds; and I muſt own with aſſurance, 
that no plough is ſo properly made, to plough 
thoſe grounds, that lie on the ſides of hills, as 
this turnwriſt-plough, becauſe by the help of 
its ſhifting the turnwriſt piece of wood, they 
can turn every furrow down hill, if they find it 
anſwer their profit: And it many times does 
_ anſwer their profit, becauſe, by ſo doing, there 
is no partition-furrow, or vacant ground left; 
but all the whole land, when thus ploughed, 
will lie in even furrows; whereby the corn, or 
Vor. II. -Þ = graſs, 
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graſs, turnips, or other vegetable, that may 
de ſown here, will grow in an intire even 
crop; which is what cannot be ſaid: to be, 
where ground is ploughed in broad-lands, or 
what is commonly called, round-work; as we 
for the moſt part do in Hertfordſhire, and as 
they do who live in vales: We, with our two- 
wheel ſingle broad-board-plough, and they with 
their foot-plough, which cauſes a broad-land ; 
conſiſting generally of four or five fwarths, 
each ſwarth four or five feet in breadth, to lie 
ploughed two different ways, half the furrows 
one way, and half the other; and then there 
always remains a vacant place in the middle of 
the broad- land, that ſeldom bears ſo much corn 
as the other part of the ground; becauſe this 
open thorough, or piece of land, of the breadth 
of two common furrows, as its furface is turned 
from off it both ways, is the barreneſt part of 
the whole field ; and the larger the field is, the 
more barren naked thoroughs there are, that 
conſequently yield leſs grain, and the more weeds. 
Now this barren misfortune ' of having gran 
growing in vacant thoroughs, or partitions of 
broad-lands, is by this turnwriſt-plough, intirely 
prevented; and not only prevented, but by 
ploughing down land on the fide of hills, its 
work is made much eafier to the horſes, and 
more ground may be — in a day, than 
when 


* 
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when it is ploughed in broad-lands: Not that 
the -turnwriſt-plough is wholly confined to the 
ploughing of land all one way; it will alo/plought 
road-lands, by working it without ſhifting its 
piece of wood, that ſerves inſtead of a broad- 
board. So chat this two-wheel turnwriſt-plough 
will do more variety of work, than our Hertford- 
Hure two-wheel plough can; and it is certainly | 
the beſ ſort of plough in England, for ploughing 
the fide of hills, and level dry grounds; provided 
it is made light, which few are: For I have 
keen ſeveral of them, whoſe two wooden wheels 
were ſo ſhod with iron-tyre, that they ſeemed to 
be as heavy, and as big, as any two fore-wheels 
of a coach I ever faw; and when it is thus 
made, it may be faid to be the heavieſt ſingle- 
plough now in uſe. But I have alſo ſeen as 
light a two-wheel turnwriſt plough, as ever I 
did a two wheel Herifordfire plough ; and as 
che ploughman was then at work with it in a 
large, level, dry, loamy field, containing, I 
believe, about twenty acres, I aſked him leave 
to let me hold it a little way; which I did, and 
Found it worked eaſy, without making ſo much 
as one vacant furrow throughout this great field; 
eonſequently then, all corn that is ſown in ſuch 
dry grounds, whether they lie level, or ſide- 
long, muſt grow truer and better than when it 
18 e in broad. lands. The odjection againſt 
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the uſe of this two-wheel turnwriſt-plough is, 
that all land which lies obnoxious to be damaged 
by rains, is unfit to be ploughed with this 
-plough, becauſe it leaves no water-thoroughs. 
It is for this reaſon therefore, and alſo for that 
the two wheel turnwriſt-plough is generally made 
ſo heavy, that it is of late, in ſome parts of 
this county, much in diſuſe z and another lighter, | 
much lighter one, introduced in its room; and 
that is, the two-boarded ſwing-plough, that has 
no wheels, and yet anſwers their purpoſe extreme 
well, in all level, dry, and even in ſome moiſt, 
loamy grounds, where this plough may be drawn 
with much more eaſe to the horſes, than the 
two-wheel turnwrift-plough can; for by the 
uſe of this plough three horſes can do as much 
work, and as well, as four can in drawing the 
two-wheel turnwriſt-plough : And therefore this 
turnwriſt- plough is every year, in fome parts of 
the county or other, ſupplanted by this ſwing- 
plough, and that with a great deal of applauſe; 
except it be where, as I ſaid, the ſides. of hills 
are to be ploughed ; for here no plough what- 
ſoever can perform its work ſo well as the two- 
wheel turnwriſt-plough. There is another ſort 
of turnwriſt-plough; that goes with a; chiſſel- 
point, and works in wet grounds inſtead of a 
foot- plough; but I cannot commend its uſe, 
becauſe the ſwing-plough will diſcharge ſuch 
work. 
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work much better. But though theſe farmers 
have lately introduced the ſwing- plough into 
their county, and have received a benefit by it, 
ever ſince they have put it into common practice, 
yet they are ſtill ſhort of being completely 
furniſhed with the moſt ſerviceable plough of 
all others, becauſe they have not the late patent - 
plough among them; which is the lighteſt of 
all ploughs, and yet ſo ſtrongly made, as to 
employ two, three, or four horſes in dry and 


_ . moiſt grounds: For this excellent plough has 


no wheels, and but a very ſlight. ſocket-ſhare, 
that weighs hardly more than ſix pounds; .will | 
turn a furrow better than any other plough now 
uſed in England; will work clearer. of dirt; 
and may be made to do more work in one day, 
with fewer horſes, than any other plough what- 
ſoever. From which I infer, and I have too 
frankly owned it, that theſe farmers, conſidering 
how dextrouſly, and better than all others, they 
plough the ſides of hills with their two-wheel 
turnwriſt- plough, are better huſbandmen on that 
account, than we Hertfordſbire farmers are. But, 
take away from them that particular way of 
ploughing, the - Hertfordfoire farmers, I think, 
go beyond them, and all others, for ploughing 
their ground clean, and bringing it into a fine 
ſveet tilth, as ſoon as, if not ſooner than, any 
u farmers in England. 


Fay” 
CHAP. III. 
of HORSE HOEING. 


F Shall examine in Kent what they call weakhgg 

J or hoeing of corn: this moſt ingenious and moſt 
profitable work is partly owing to their inven- 
tions; for I cannot ſay it is all: becauſe the late 
Mr. Fethro Tull, that learned and experienced 
practioner in the art of the drill huſbandry, was 
the founder of this contrivance, when he pub- 
Hſhed the uſe of his hoe-plough; which would well 
anſwer the end it was made for, provided it 
was worked in a very fine tilth-earth, by a fkik 
ful, careful ploughman; but if it was worked 
in a rough earth, it would be apt to lay ſome of 
it ſo near the ſtalks of the tender plants, as to 
pruiſe and damage them, &c. Upon. which 
conſideration fome perſons (I think it was ih 
this country) ſtudied the making of two or three 
forts of different horſe hoeing inſtruments, which 
they called horſe breaks, becauſe they were drawn 
by a horſe or two, that ſerved to hoe the interval 
earth between rows or drills of peas, and horſe- 
beans, &c. to their great ſatisfaction and profit 
becauſe they looſened -or broke the ground, 
cleared it of weeds, and laid the earth on the 
roots of the peas or beans, in a moſt regular and 
admirable manner; wy, with only two ſuch 
operations 
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operations in one ſeaſon, they will break their 
| peas and beans (as they call 10 6 to their great 
advantage. 

And, What is very ingenious in theſe i inventors 
or improvers, they have made three ſorts of theſe 
breaks, or horſe-hoes, each one to be worked 
according to the nature of the ſoil, and the time 
breaking and this, one of them will do exceed- 
ing well, and diſcharge a great deal of work of 
hoeing in one day, by taking the drill-plough 
from off its two wheel carriage, and fixing this 
horſe-break to it in its room, which they will do 
very dexterouſly in a quarter of an hour: ſo that 
this lame two-wheel carriage ſerves two uſes, one 
to draw and work the drill-plough, and at ano- 
ther time to draw and work this horſe-break: 
and they will ſo work it in a light earth, with 
only one or two horſes at moſt, as to break or 
hoe three acres of peas in one day, in ſuch per- 
fectian, that the ground will lie in a mot exqui- 
ſite clean condition, as I have-been an eye-witneſs 
of, without ſuffering ſo much as a weed to be 
ſeen in the month of May, when weeds are then 
moſt predominant : and this they do every year 
ſo excellently well, that no Chiltern farmer, who 
does not horſe-break their peas and beans, can 
get crops of theſe grains ſo cheap, ſo early, and 

in ſo plentiful a manner, as theſe do. 
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But the horſe· break extends its great uſeful- 
neſs into ſeveral other branches of profitable huſ- 
bandry, beſides breaking of interyal earth, and 
hoeing it up for the peas or beans, whereby it 
brings them under a forward ripeneſs, and a moſt 
plentiful bearing ; for, by ſo doing, the farmer 
enjoys an opportunity of getting this pea or 
bean- crop off ſo ſoon, that a crop af turnips or 
rapes may be immediately ſown on only one 
ploughing up of the ſame ground ; and, when 
theſe are eaten off, a crop of wheat or barley may 
be ſet on, and made to ſucceed the turnip or 
rape crop; which 1 do aver, for truth, to be one 
of the greateſt improvements in the art of apricul- 
ture. And for theſe reaſons it is, that all gentle- 
men and corn farmers that hold and occupy 
arable lands, which are of a proper nattire, and 
lie convenient to be hoed by an horſe-break, 
ſhould with all expedition be proyided with two 
ſorts of them at leaſt. But if their ground 
is not proper for the drill-plough, it may 
be for the uſe of an horſe- break; and when it is 
ſo, this horſe- break, where any ſort of two- wheel 
plough is in common uſe, may be faſtened to 
the carriage of it, and worked in the ſame man- 
ner, as if it was faſtened to the W of a 
drill-plough. 

And this horſe-break tenants in particular are 
under an obligation of having, becauſe while thoſe 
| far "ore Sy 
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farmers, who employ one or more of theſe horſe- 
breaks, get full crops of peas or beans, they that 
keep none, very likely, nay, it is more than pro- 
bable, will, in ſome unfortunate ſeaſons, loſe 
great part of their crops: and then where is their 
meat to feed their horſes, cows, ſheep, hogs, 
and poultry, the whole year? and above all, 
how muſt the money be raiſed to pay our land- 
lord his rent, and maintain a family? And now, 
as I am here writing to ingenious gentlemen and 
farmers, that underſtand the practical part of 
huſbandry, as well as to thoſe who are ignorant 
of it, I would aſk the former, if they have not 
ſeen crops of peas, ſo damaged by the ſlug and 
fly, that half or more of them have been loſt in 
ſome unkind ſeaſons: I mean thoſe crops, whoſe 
{ed were ſown, and grow in the promiſcuous 
random- way; and alſo whether they have not 
known crops of field- peas, in ſome dry ſummers, 
ſo dried that they have miſſed. SOrninGs been 
blighted and ſpoiled. 5 

The ſame of horſe-bean crops, that in . dey 
flags haye been ſo ſtinted in their growth, as 
to yield hardly half the quantity of a full crop; 
or that they have been otherwiſe checked in their 
growth, by the black dolphin fly; or crippled 
in their growth, by the multiplicity of the cur- 
lock, and thiſtle-weeds, Now, ſome or all of 
theſe misfortunes, J maintain for truth, may be 


| 
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prevented by the ſeryice that a right fort of horſe- 
break inſtruments will do, if employed by a ſkil- 
Kul, careful hand, at a right time of year; which 
I propoſe to make appear, by the following rea- 
ſons: firſt, as a horſe-break muſt, be drawa 
twice at leaſt. through the intervals of drilled 
Peas, or beans, in a different ſhape each time, it 
will looſen the ſurface of the earth to ſuch a pro- 
per depth, as to diſplace or kill many ſlugs and 
worms, whoſe reſidence in April and May, is in 
the uppermoſt part of it, as lying here in the 
moſt convenient and proper manner for their 
readier advancing to, and retreating from their 
tender, young, ſweet, green food. Secondly, 
as the ſlug does his miſchef in the night, the fly 
does his in the day-time; and at night they re- 
ture to reſt near the roots of the peas, and on 
their contiguous ground: then, when a horſe. 
break is worked very early in a morning, it may 
prove the deſtruction of many of thoſe inſects, 
or oblige them to quit their habitations, for re- 
moving to retired places, where they may carry 
on their rapine with leſs diſturbance, Thirdly, 
as to the deftroying of the dolphin fly from off 
Je bean- ſtalks; this inſet is very much expoſed 
to it, by the beans being ſown in drills, at eigh - 
teen, twenty, or twenty-four inches diſtance; 
| becauſe as ſuch an interval of ground gives a 
perſon room to walk between the rows, he may 
with 
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Uh a ſhort fithe mow, or cut off with a knife, 
the heads or tops of the bean- talks, and thus 
ſave the deſtruction of whole crops; for theſe 
inſects always begin to multiply at the top of the 
bean- ſtalk; W * once thrown "ny they 
ge riſe e N 2 
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r is mine and other farmers ſentiments, moſt 
L of our failings in this reſpect is owing to our 
roo thin ſowing; for as an old. quaker farmer 
ſaid—T have loſt a deal in my time by ſowing 
thin, bur I never yet ſuffered by ſowing thick 
yet it is certain they are both extremes, and have 
| been the cauſe of great loſſes in crops: wherefore 
I will endeayour to ſhew the particular misfor- 
tune of both faults. 

Firſt then, by ſowing thin, there is room 
given to the weed to take its riſe, and make its 
| progreſs among the grain, without interruption 
either of its root or branch: now all are ſenſible 
that a weed out-runs the corn; becauſe one has 
its production naturally from the earth, while 
the other is brought forward in ſome meaſure by 
the help of art; and therefore has not wholly 
that advantage in the ground as the weed has, 
Which | is the occaſion, why all trees as well ag 
weeds 
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weeds. thrive faſteſt where they have a ſpontane- 
ous growth: it is for this reaſon that wheat and 
other grain is ſowed directly on a fine tilth, where 
the weed is at that time checked or killed, 
that it may get the ſtart of the lateral 
growth, by which it is enabled to keep back; 
choak, and vanquiſh the weeds breeding and 
running up. It is alſo for this very reaſon, that 
a right farmer will not ſow his clover-ſeed 
amongſt his barley, till a fortnight or three weeks 
afterwards, that the grain may have an oppor- 
tunity of getting dominion over the grals ; from 
this thin ſowing: often arifeth that grand misfor- 
tune of the wild oat and moſt other weeds, thar 
generally attack the vacant interſpaces of the 
grain, and become almoſt ſometimes a total de- 
ſtruction to a whole field of corn; eſpecially on 
ground newly broke up, that before had been 
a lay of graſs or wood; which by a thick ſowing 

of the grain are moſtly hindered,” for the ground 


2 


can but carry its burthen ; and if it has it not in 


corn, it will in weeds, which J think is a plain 


demonſtration, - that thick ſowing is the leſſer 
fault, although J am ſenſible of the main objec- 


tion to this argument; which is that by ſowing 
thin, the ear will be the bigger; and ſo it had 
need, conſidering the ground and dreſſing each 


diſtant ftalk takes up ; but this is attended with 


ſmaller kernels, and the great riſque of being 
choaked by weeds, and more ſubject to blights 
od 
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and blaſts; beſides, when the corn grows thin, 
it has not the opportunity of being ſo ſoon and 
ſo well ripened, as if thicker, becauſe the ears 
are apt to bow and hang down, that the ſun can- 
not come to all their parts; and then they are 
more expoſed to the violence of winds and rains, 
that often more eafily bend en their talks 
and ears. 
ly conſequence then, thick Soni mu hw 
the advantage of the two extremes; becauſe it 
greatly prevents the growth of thoſe weeds, whoſe 
miſchiefs ſeldom are over at the barn; but too 
often are known to inſinuate themſelves into a 


growth in the field, notwithſtanding the dung. 


hill has been more than once turned: at firſt, by 
thus ſowing the corn thick, one ſtalk becomes 
a ſupport to another, and ſo the better withſtands 
the furious winds and rains: Secondly, hereby 


the ear of the grain is kept upright, and more 


expoſed to the ſun and air's fruitious influences, 
that ripen it ſooner and kinder, by having acceſs 


to all its parts: Thirdly, the growth of weeds TH 


often abſolutely hindered, by the plenary furni- 
ture that the ground enjoys from the roots of the 
grain: Fourthly, the ear that grows clear of 
weeds, and has a full upright growth to the laſt, 
has generally a bigger kernel than the thin ſowed 
one has. And now I am come to the main ob- 
jection than can * offered xd againſt this practice, 


and 
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and that is, that by the greater quantity of ſeed 


that is ſown, the crop becomes hopper, ſmall 
eard, and will not yield like the large one, _ 
Has more room for its growth. 

Now to theſe pro's and con's I anſwer, that as 


no extreme can be good, it is the farmer's buſi- 


neſs to fall in with a mediocrity, neither too thick 
nor too thin, for then he muſt be right, as to the 
check of the weed, and growth of the corn; and 
therefore I ſhall here ſec down the quantity of 
feed that we general ly ſow; 

Wheat ſown in tilths, are by all the Judi- 
cious eſteemed in the Chiltern, at two buſhels 
and a half on an acre; but even here is a differ- 
ence, for two buſhels and a peck at the begin- 
ning of September, is equal to two buſhels and a 


half a month after, for the later the-ſpring the 


more ſhould be the ſeed ; becauſe it's more apt 
to die by the cold and wets, than the more for- 
ward ſowed, that preſently, by the clemency of 
the weather, gets up to ſo great a head, as to 

cover the ground, to the keeping down the 
growth of weeds, and is alfo ſometimes much 
devoured by the rooks, crows, and other fowls. 
Then there is another difference in the ſoils; par- 
ticularly in the gravelly ones, which are called 
dying ground, from the many ſmall ſtones that 
<p PRE with: in this, numbers of the uu 
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quality, ſo made by heavy lands falling pre- 


ſently, after ſowing; and by the poverty that 
uſually affects this earth: for all which, there is 


often an allowance made by ſowing more feed 
here, than on the rich looſe loams, where ſome- 
times two buſhels and a peck is equal to two 


buſhels and three pecks on a gravel; but in caſe 


the loams are very wet at the time of ſowing, 


then there muſt be the more ſeed allowed, be- 
cauſe ſome part of it will be ſmothered and not 
able to come out of the ground. Likewiſe in new 
broke up grounds, there muſt be at leaſt two 
buſhels and three pecks, or three buſhels ſowed 
on an acre to prevent the wild-oat, and allow for 
the worms and birds eating it; but in ſuch earth, 
a crop of oats is commonly firſt ſown to tame its 
over luxuriancy, and prepare it the next year 


for ſowing wheat. And indeed, in all ground 
where wheat is only harrowed in on broad 


land, there muſt the more ſeed be ſown for the 
reaſons before mentioned. 

Ia the vale they commonly adjuſt their quan- 
| tity on an acre to two buſhels and a peck, as 
being full enough for their rich ground, that 
naturally cauſes it to gather and bunch beyond 
our Cbiltern land; for here they are free from the 
cover of ſtones, and more than we from the ha- 
_ of baſhing-binding rains, * that they never 


2 much 
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much fear their corn's- coming out of their, clean, 


Jooſe, hollow earth, which they venture . firſt to 
fow all over with ſeed, and then. plough it in: 
now this is what we dare not do in our high harder 
grounds, leſt we bury it and loſe our crops 
for with us a man follows the plough, and ſtrains 
in the wheat in four-thorough-ſtitches that *the 
plough firſt makes, and then covers again: but 


f we ſow it on broad-lands, then we commonly 


only harrow the ground all over once in a place, 


to prevent the wheat's lodging in the thoroughs, 


and immediately harrow it in twice in a n 
backwards and forwards. 
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\ U R way 1s, to begin reaping at five of the 

clock in the morning, if it does not rain 
much; for we are ſo far from being afraid to 
reap becauſe of the dew, as they are in Cheſhire 
and Lancaſhire, that a very ſmall rain does not 
hinder us. Here, we chuſe to make our bands 
in a dewy morning, becauſe the ſtraw is then in 


a moiſt tough condition, and much fitter, and 


ſurer to bind up wheat in, than when it is dry; 
for that then it is brittle, will work ſhort, and be 
apt to break in * twiſting of it: Here we com- 

monly 
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monly compoſe our ſhocks of wheat with fifteen 
ſheaves, ſix of each ſide, one at the end, and two 
at the top, if occaſion be; but we ſeldom cap with 
the two top- end ſheaves, unleſs rains are appre- 
hended to fall quickly: and on this account it is, 
that I think we Hertfordſhire farmers are in the 
wrong of it, for ſo doing, becauſe if, rains fall 
in haſty ſnowers, and continue, it is not theſe 
two ſheaves that can keep thirteen others dry 
long; and therefore it is my opinion, that he 
who compoſes his ſnocks of no more than ten or 
twelves ſheaves, is much more in the right of it 
than we are: but an old cuſtom is ſo prevalent, 
in moſt places of the country, that it is almoſt an 
inſuperable taſk for any to reaſon them out of it; 
elſe the Welch way of making ſhocks of wheat 
would be more in faſhion than it is, as I am going 
to ſhew. | 

If we engage the harveſtmen by the month, our 
common wages at Gaddeſden, twenty-eight miles 
from London, is thirty-five ſhillings and their 
board; or, if they be neighbours and board them- 
ſelves, then three pounds is allowed them, on 
this condition, that in caſe a wet time happens, 
and no work can be done abroad, they thraſh, 
cut wood ſmaller than it is, for fewel, or do any 
other buſineſs within doors, that 1s cuſtomary 
for them to do; and, for this purpoſe, thoſe 
wary farmers, whoſe conveniency allows it, will 
Vor. II. D | provide 
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provide ſuch work ready, as may anſwer the 


occaſion. Now, the number of ſervants and 
month's-men, ſufficient to reap, mow, and inn 


our harveſt, is computed by the number of acres 


of wheat; that is to ſay, where a farmer, whoſe | 


farm is compoſed of arable land, has thirty acres 
of wheat, barley, oats, peaſe, &c. in propor- 


tion, he will want fix men at leaſt, reckoning 
one man to every five acres of wheat. But, be- 


fides our help from ſervants and month's- men, 
we oftentimes. let out ſome parcels of wheat 


ee eee ee eee 


mow, &c. 

The cheapeſt way of victualling harveſt-men 
is alſo. an important article; for as good œco- 
-nomy ought to be the ſtudy and practice of all 
good huſbandmen, it ought to be ſo in a more 
than ordinary manner acted by the farmer, who 
is liable to the moſt charges and the moſt enemies 
of any artificer, and particularly at this time. 


Here then he has an opportunity of diſplaying 


his talents of fkill and care, in having ready his 
ſtrong ſtaliſh beer, and a Fane brewed mild ale, 
which being drank in a mixture, goes a great 
dealfarther than altogether mild ale, by quenching 
thirſt the better, reaching their heart ſooner, and 
keeping them in health ſurer. The next thing 
that is neceſſary to have in readineſs at this time 
R Ha -pork, which I will ſuppoſe, was ſalted 
2 | down. 
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down in December, or in ſome of the thiree fol- 
lowing months; this is mighty afefut to eat with 
lean beef, and commonly together becomes an 
acceptable hearty diſh; with a plumb pudding; 
At another time a piece of fat bacon and lean! 
beef, with a pudding, is dreſſed; and made 
agreeable to all palates, and the more when tur- 
nips, carrots, of cabbage are added : but a plumb 
pudding the firſt fortnight, and a plain one after 
is our conſtant cuſtom in Hertfordſhire. When a 
Chiltern farmer rents a hundred or more pounds 
a year, it is the practice of ſome to kill an old 
cow, bull, or bull-ſtag, that has been fatting in 
clover, &c. ſome time before, and, if it is too 
much for himſelf, he ſells the reſt to a neigh- 
bouring farmer; or, to kill a few fatted old 
ewes. For my part, I not only fatted and killed 
mutton into my houfe, in the harveſt, 1741, 
but alſo a very good barrow-hog, that I fed till 
it weighed about thirty*ſtone, and killed fo late 
as July, without fearing it would not take ſalt in 
hot weather; for it took ſo well, that the very 
laſt piece proved intirely ſweet, and did me a 
great ſervice in leſſening my expences at the 
butcher's ſhop, where beef at this time com- 
monly ſells for the greateſt price. And, that 
our harveſtmen may go on with a light heart, 
and a nimble pair of hands, we allow to each, 
beſides ſmall beer at will, a quart of ſtrong drink 

8 every 
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every day; and, when they unload corn, we 
generally double or treble that quantity, To 
which I add, that as cheeſe is a moſt convenient 
and pleaſant food to the harveſt-men in the field, 

between dinner and ſupper time, it concerns every 
farmer to provide it at the beſt hand in due time; 
accordingly we ride to Sturbitch or to Baldoct fair, 


and there buy it in the cheapeſt manner. But, 


to be compleat in this article, there ſhould be 
never wanting the excellent old Cheſhire, be- 
ſides either Glouceſter, or Warwick, or Somerſet- 


ſhire, cheeſe, that every man may uſe which he 


likes beſt; and, for breakfaſt, our uſual way is 


to ſend a milk-poſſet or plain milk well breaded 


in a tin kettle, or large pitcher, to the field, and 
repeat the ſame at ſupper, unleſs there be offal 
meat left, which our maid generally haſhes and 
minces up; or, inſtead thereof, gets ready a 


good parcel of wiggs or cakes, that, when ſopped 


in ale, gives the men a ſatisfactory repaſt. But 
I knew a quaker farmer, who managed his mat- 
ters ſo cheap, as to buy but only one lot of beef, 
weighing ſix ſtone, during his whole harveſt in 
1740, becauſe he ſupplied the place of beef with 
ſeveral fat ewes that he killed in that'time, which 
with his pickled pork and bacon, &c. anſwered 
his purpoſe ; and yet he was not one of the leaſt 


"farmers, for he commonly employed fix month's- 


men every harveſt, beſides his own yearly domeſtic 
3 ſervants, 
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ſervants, which were four in number; and, for 


this purpoſe, he always before this year, uſed to 


buy a quarter of beef into his houſe every week 
throughout the harveſt, till he got into this way 


of fatting and killing his own ſheep and hogs. 


Another fed his harveſt-men with fat bacon moſt 
part of the harveſt, with ſome beef between, and 
ſometimes fat bacon and lean beef together, with 
pudding. There are ſeveral other inventions 


made uſe of by our country dames, for refreſhing 


and pleaſing harveſt-men, with variety of cheap 
diſhes, 

In Kent, they are more perfect in the exerciſe of 
the ſcythe and cradle, than any other county is, 
for that they uſe it more than any other : and this 


they are neceſſitated to do, as they are reſolutely 


bent to bind up all the barley, and oats, and 
beans, they poſſibly can, in ſheaves, for the great 
conveniency they thereby enjoy, in drying their 
corn, ſecuring it from rain, loading and unloading 
it with eaſe and expedition, and threſhing it out 
ſooner, than the barley, oats, and beans, which 

are carried into the barn in the promiſcuous and 
looſe way: therefore on this account, they cer- 
tainly exceed all other huſbandmen in England, 
and indeed with good reaſon, for that they have 
left off an old erroneous cuſtom-of mowing corn 
with the bare ſcythe, for practiſing a newer and 
much better; and which they could not do, in 


„ | the 
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the perfection they now carry it on, if they were 
not maſters of the art of cradling corn; for, by 
mowing it with ſcythe and cradle, one man may 
mow two or three acres of barley, or oats, in a 
day, cut it perfectly clean, and lay it in true re- 
| gular rows, as he mows it, ready for the raker : : 
on which work theſe farmers are ſo i intent, that 
they will cradle that barley, that oat, and that | 
horſe-bean Crop, which we in Hertfordſhire, and 
in moſt other counties in England refuſe to do; 
and all becauſe they will bind up all che corn they 
poſſibly can; for when a crop of barley, or oats 
ſtand bent, or is a little laid, or grows too thick 
| and high, we refuſe to mow it with ſeythe and 
cradle. But if theſe farmers refuſe to do it, it is 
becauſe it is very much laid and ſcraled indeed; 
and they are certainly, as I ſaid, in the right of 
mowing it with ſoythe and cradle, where it can be 
done: and this work may be done, even where 
crop of barley, oats, 'or beans, ſtands yery 
thick and high, if a cradle of three ſtrong wooden 
ribs i is employed, when | it cannot be ſo well done 
with a common four ribbed cradle, becauſe a 
four-ribbed one is weaker, and will not enter the 
orn ſo quick and eaſy as a three ribbed one can. 
| And when barley, oats, or horſe-beans, are thus 
mowed with a ſeythe and cradle, the corn always 
pes one way free of any confuſed entanglement, 
which a random mowing of it always brings it | 
under, 
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under, and renders it unfit to be bound up in 
ſheaves, or ſmall bundles, for threſhing it the 
better, &c. As this practice then of mowing bar- 
ley, oats, and beans, with a ſcythe and cradle, is 
attended with ſo much profit, all Ch:/tern farmers 
eſpecially ought to come into it as ſoon as poſſible, 
for diſpatching the moſt work in the leaſt time, 
and giving the grain the beſt cure, both in field 
and barn, according to the example I have here 
publiſned; and for theſe reaſons it is, that all 
corn-farmers ſhould be provided with two ſorts 
of cradles; one with four ribs, and the other 
with three, that where the barley, or oats, or 
beans, ſtand, or lie convenient to be cut with 
one fort, they may be better done with the other, 
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Charkck. 


HIS is one of the commoneſt weeds 

that grow among corn, turnips, c. in 

fields, and of ſo hardy a nature, that where it is 
got to a plentiful head, it is very difficult to 
deſtroy it, becauſe its ſeed has ſo much oil in 
it, as enables it to withſtand one winter and 
ſummer fallowings. In wet warm ſeaſons it 1s, 
like moſt others, moſt predominant ; ſo that 
about the middle of June, it has provoked 
ſome to employ many hands to pull both the 
yellow and white ſort up by their roots; you 
may give it to ſheep, who will greedily eat their 
leaves and flowery heads. The yellow ſort grows 
in moſt grounds, but the white, which 1s the 
moſt pernicious, chiefly infects the lighter lands, 
and is not near ſo common as the other. There 
has grown ſo much of the yellow ſort in many 
fields of oats, which haye ſo out-ſhot the 
corn, 
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corn, as to oblige the owner to get their ſeedy 
tops mowed off, to prevent an after-damage 
from their ſeed, and to give the ſun room to 
nouriſh the oats the better, Others have uſed. 
the five foot long weed-hook, and fix feet long” 
pea-hook to ſtrike off their heads, it being an 
endleſs piece of work to pull them with their 
heads, where theſe weeds are vaſtly thick, This 
ſeed, which very nearly reſembles the turnip ſort, 
and is like it both in leaf and flower, is un- 
doubtedly propagated with turnip ſeed, that it 
often grows amongſt, and therefore farmers 
ſhould be truly nice in making ule of clean ſeed, 
for a turnip crop. Charlock ſeldom grows 
among wheat, but much among barley, oats, 
peaſe, &c. where it does a great deal of harm, 
by its branching and choaking the corn, and 
drawing a conſiderable nouriſhment from the 
ſame earth, that ſhould be expended in forward- 
Ing the growth of a large crop: It moſtly 
flouriſhes in tilths and well dreſſed grounds, 
but does not affect ſtiff and watery ſoils: It is 
beſt killed, by making a ſummer-fallow of the 
land, and by ſowing the ſame, the next ſummer 
after, with a crop of turnips. | 

On the twelfth day of July, 1738, I ſaw 
a field of barley over-run with the white ſort, 
that is allowed to be more pernicious than the 
yellow charlock : It grew in a ſandy loam, near 

-  Darking 
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Darking in Surry, ſo thick, that the farmer 
deſpaired, and therefore did not attempt to weed 
it out. In our weſtern parts of Hertfordſhire, 
as we have hardly any of the ſandy foil, we are 
not troubled with the white, but abundantly with 
the yellow. Now, as both the white and the 
yellow, as well as moſt other ſeeds of weeds, 
are ripe before the corn, you may the latter end 
of July or Auguſt, ſee them near ripe by their pods, 
that contain a ſeed much like that of turnips ; 
Here then muſt be a fine parcel of it ſhed againſt 
another ſeaſon, and ſo on, till it either coſts 
the farmer, perhaps, five or ten ſhillings an 
acre weeding, every time the field is corn, and, 
at the ſame time, as much more damage may 
be done to his grain by the feet and cloaths of 
the weeders ; or elſe he muſt ſuffer his crops, 
very likely, to be eat almoſt up by the charlock, 
But what is worſt of all, this weed defies all 
care and pains totally to deſtroy it in our com- 
mon ſown corn, ſo that the farmer can only 
content himſelf with pulling ſome of it up by 
the hands in its youth, and giving it to ſheep; 
or let the poor get it for a boiling herb; 
or it may be mown with a ſcythe, that will, 
if it is higher than the corn, cut its head 
off, and ſo prevent its ſeeding; or, when 
it is in flower, ſome ſtrike off the heads with a 
long ſtick or wand; or by drawing them when 
| in 
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in pod, after they have done drawing out the 

neſs of the ground in their green growth. 
In oats, peaſe, beans, and thetches, weeding of 
this weed, may be performed with a great deal 
leſs prejudice, than in wheat and barley, where 
it commonly is attended with conſiderable da- 
mage : However, when the charlock is pulled 
up in its ripe pods, the ſeed will fel] for two 
ſhillings a buſhel, and yield, by heat and ex- 
_ preſſion, about half the quantity gf oil, that 
rape or cole-ſeed will. Here alſo the drill- 
plough and horſe-breaks extremely well 
anſwer, by curing and preventing the increaſe 
of this horrid weed. 


Poppy. | 

It chiefly grows in white and grayelly grounds, 
but is often ſeen in loams, and ſome other earths, 
It is a very ſucculent weed, that draws the ground 
much, and robs it of thoſe nutritious ſalts which 
ſhould fertilize the roots of corn: It runs up 
in large green bunches, and therefore is beſt 

drawn by the hand, for the weed hook is 
not proper here: Its roots, ſtalks, and leaves 
make an excellent hay for tame rabbits, as being 
both of a healthy and fattening nature: Their 
flowers or red heads are alſo ſerviceable in making 
a ſalubrious ſyrup: It is moſtly occaſioned by 
too fine a tilth, ang when ghe corn is ſown in 


a dry 
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a dry ſeaſon, which makes heavy ploughing, 
and a moiſt ſeaſon its beſt prevention. But a 
certain farmer took a method that I never knew 
any other do, and that was, becauſe he thought 
it too tedious a work to pull it up by the hand, 
be turned his hogs into his wheat, and they 
preferred the poppy ſtalks to thoſe of the whear. 
Pull up the green poppy before, or when 
it is in its blooming red head, for it blooms 
the latter end of July. This will be a 
double ſervice, Firſt, by clearing the ground 
of this very ſucculent plant or weed, which 
draws much, and hurts the grain; next, by 
feeding the hog and tame rabbit with it. A 
ſow will eat it well, and receive ſuch an increaſe 
of milk by it, as to be able to bring up a litter 
of ſucking pigs for the market, with a little 
other help. The tame rabbit will alſo thrive and 
nouriſh her young very faſt, if given to her 
freſh every day; accordingly ſome make it 
into hay when it is in its green age, for feeding 
and fattening this ſort of creatures, who greatly 
love it, and who will quickly get fat by it, 
with the help of ſome other proper alternate 
foods. ON 


The red and ehite Dock. 


This weed runs into the ground like a radiſh; 
25 to the ſhape, depth, and bigneſs, it has a 
5 bunchy 
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bunchy tall head, that contains a great deal of 
ſeed, and does much miſchief, where they are 
ſuffered to encreaſe, which is eaſily done, not 
only by their ſeed, but by letting any bits of 
their roots lie on the ploughed ground; where, 
though they have lain ſome months in a ſnhrivelled 
condition, yet if they are mixed with the earth, 
they will grow again. Some ſay they are good 
for nothing; others, that they are very ſer- 
viceable in diet- drinks for cutaneous diſtempers. 
In June and Fuly, their large leaves and ſtalks afford 
a good handle to pull them up by. Some will 
draw them from among their corn, but then 
they ſometimes do a great deal of harm; becauſe 
the roots of the grain are apt to come up with 
them, therefore others will do this work in the 
fallow-ſeaſons,' by following the plough, and 
digging them up in the thoroughs it makes: 
Others, when a field is under clover, or any of 
the artificial graſſes, will haul them out; but 
whenever they are weeded by pulling, it muſt 
be done when the ground is pretty wet and looſe. 
About Enfield, they uſe a clever inſtrument for 
this purpoſe, having a wooden handle, let into 
a ſocket of iron, with two prongs of the ſame, 
fixed very near, one another, and a ſmall foot- 
iron, jetting out on one fide their top, which 
being forced into the ground, very dexterouſly 

eradicates a dock at once. 


If 
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If it is a wet ſeaſon you may, with the hand, by 
a gentle leiſure haul, pull up, with all their 
roots, the red or white long dock, beſt, among 


oats, peaſe, beans, and thetches, which I take 


to be the beſt way of all others; becauſe, if 
the earth is thoroughly ſoaked, it may be looſe 


enough to get up the very laſt, fine, ſtringy part 
of this root. Or at the firſt ſtirree, which is 


often done in May, they may be gathered 
after the plough and harrows; a work that by 
no means ſhould be neglected, becauſe this weed 
is one of the hardieſt and greateſt of increaſers, 


both by its feed and broken bits; for, if any 


of them are left but on the ſurface, they will 


ſtrike root and grow, to the impoveriſhing of 


the ground, and crippling of the crop of grain; 
therefore negle& this work no longer than in 
June, for now the dock is making its green 
head: Which, indeed, ought to be pulled 
up, whether the ſeaſon be wet or dry; but, in 
wheat or barley, it 1s better let alone by the 
hands, and only cut by the weed-hook, at the 
very beginning of May, if it be only to ſtop 
the dock's ſeeding. Some employ an inſtrument 
to raiſe this weed out of the ground in fallow- 
ſeaſon, made with three irons, that in a fort of 
triangular manner enters the earth, and, with 
the help of the foot, forces up the dock from 
top to bottom. 


rr 
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Fern and Ruſbes. 
| Theſe are ſometimes a foot or two high 
and hurt both corn and graſs. To kill the 
fern, one mowed it in May, and twice the 
ſame ſummer. afterwards; another- whipt and 
beat it; others, have ploughed up a graſs baulk, 
carried away its ſurface, and ploughed the ſame 


ground again for corn: But theſe practices onl7 


checked it. In a certain park this weed was 
killed by ploughing the ground ſeveral times one 
winter and ſummer, till the earth was got fine; 
and then in Auguſt, the owner ſowed the ſame with 


ray, which fed the deer the next year; afterwards 


by ploughing and ſowing artificial graſſes, and 
rolling the ground at times, he deſtroyed the 
fern, But as fern grows among trees and other 


places improper for uſing the plough, there was 


a roll invented, of a very large ſize, to kill the 
fern, and it had the deſired effect: This roll 
was made with narrow oaken planks, two inches 
and a half thick, faſtened by a wooden pin, on 
three whfels, that have only four ſpokes to 
each a The diameter of this hollow roll 
is five feet ten inches, and its length above 


| feven feet, through the middle of this an iron 


fpindle or axle-tree is faſtened, to which the 
wooden ſharps are fixed to draw it by with two, 
three, five, eight, or ten herſes, according to 
the weight you pur into it; for the inſide is made 
— to 
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to hold ſtones, gravel, or other ſuch ponderous | 


bodies, to make the greater preſſure; and tho? 
this weed has been found to run more than eight 
feet into the earth, yet in two years the roll has 
killed it. It will alſo cruſh down mole- banks, 
ant-hills, and caſts of worms, and level graſs- 
ground the better for the ſcythe. It has been 
obſerved not to grow any more the ſame year, 
if it is mowed on Midſummer day. The ruſh 
that moſtly infeſts wet grounds, is checked 
by ſowing coal-aſhes, lime, ſoot, and peat-aſhes, 


| Wild Oat. 
| This weed is notoriouſly known to be a moſt 


pernicious one, by reaſon of the great difficulty 


that attends its extirpation, and likewiſe. on 
account of its eaſy. increaſe, for this will grow 
amongſt moſt corn, and ſcatter its ſeed before 
the grain is ripe, nor will it yield to any one 
year's ploughing of the ground, becaule of its 
ſeveral ſkins and hardy nature. On which 
account it ſurpaſſes moſt others, as is plain from 
its growing, in plenty, on breaking up meadow 
ground that has laid under graſs ſome ſcores of 
years; for many ſeeds of weeds will withſtand 
the culture of the earth, and the ſeverity of the 
weather, much longer than the ſeeds of corn or 


graſſes, inſomuch that by the toughneſs of their 


coats, and their ſulphureous nature, they have 


been 


— 
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been proved to lie unhurt in the ground, more 
than the age of man; which I think is enough 
to confute the common opinion, that ſome 
ground naturalty breeds weeds, without their 
ſeeds being before in the ſame: And why wild 
oats grow. moſt in ground that is conſtantly 
ſown with corn, I think may be accounted for, 
by allowing that fach ſeeds, if but a few at 
firſt, will increaſe the more by often mixing 
them with the plough, and giving the earth no 
opportunity for their ruin. The beſt remedy, I 
know of, in the common huſbandry, is after a 
ſummer fallow to plough the ground ſeveral 
times for a crop of turnips, or to have turnips 
twice together: But above all others, the plow- 
ings or breakings between the drills of corn, 
turnips or artificial graſſes, will certainly and 
intirely deſtroy the breed of wild oats in a little 
time. Before I conclude this article, I cannot 
but obſerve the opinion of a certain perfon, who 
believed that thoſe oats eaten by horſes, and 
dunged whole, produce a wild oat, by reaſon of 
the damage they receive from the body of the 
beaſt: ff this be true, it is not to be wondered 
at, if they grow in great plenty, where ſuch 
| dung is laid: In the vale among their random 
ſown horſe-beans, the ſheep deſtroy the wild 
oats that year, by feeding AY the beans, 
even in bloſſom-time. | | | 
Vor. „„ E =” 
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It has been the: ſtudy of ſeveral, beſides 
what I have ſaid to account for the breed of 


the wild oat, which in many crops of grain, 
appears higher than the natural oat, wheat, 


barley, Sc. and eſpecially amongſt that corn 
which was ſown on a lay, as when ground has 
been natural graſs, ſome years together before, 


as I have,” to my coſt, experienced. Now how 


they are bred at firſt, 1 don't pretend to ſay, 
more than what I have done, and has been 
already writ by authors of a much more learned 


pen than my own; but in my humble opinion, 


when theſe wild oats have once taken the ground, 


by being brought by dung they were amongſt, 
or amongſt the ſeeds of corn that were ſown, 


or otherways, and, by the negligence of the 


farmer, ſuffered to increaſe, they will multiply 


at. a great rate, and ſhed their ſeed ſooner than 


the grain they keep company with, which, being 


of a moſt hardy nature, lies on the ſurface 
till ploughed in, and there will remain unhurt 
for years, *till the graſs that grows over them be 


ploughed again; for ſuch is the power of the. 


oil with which. the ſeeds of ſome weeds' are 
impregnated, that it ſecures them ſound for 
ſixty or one hundred years together, *till the 


ground 1s ploughed up again, and then they 
will ſprout and vegetate like new ſown ſeed; 


— had they no oil in them, they would 
Perhaps 
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perhaps rot in one year. Now the wild oat is 
one of the chief of the hardy ſorts, and ſo hardy, 
that, if it is ſown in a rich fine garden- mould, 
it will not come up the firſt year. A farmer, 
that lives about two miles diſtant from me, had 
ſix acres of ground over-run with this horrid 
weed, which, being a chalky, loamy foil, 


was ſo ſubject to the wild oat, that having a 


crop of peaſe on it, the wet ſummer, 1735, : 
the weed grew ſo thick, as almoſt ſpoiled the 
grain; however, to prevent this misfortune in 
futuro, the farmer gave the ſame land two plow- 


ings the ſucceeding winter; but, it proving a 


mild one, the wild oats were ſo far from being 
killed, that they increaſed the more for the 
plough's operation; for, about the next Lady- 
day, they begun to ſhew themſelves very thick, 


which tempted the farmer to let them ſtand for 


a crop; and accordingly he mowed four loads 
off theſe ſix acres, that he made hay of; moſt 
of their ſtalks were near five feet long when they 
were cut, and, being a dry ſummer, he inned 
them in good order, hoping that, by thus mowing 
them in their full ſap, it might be a means to de- 
ſtroy them. Another farmer mowed them off a 
ridge half acre land, in the vale of Aylesbury, and 
he had none to do him damage for twenty years 
after. Another, in Cheſſum pariſh in Bucks, 


ploughed his ground twice, and harrowed it; for, 


E 2 the 
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the finer the ground, the more the wild oat comes; 
then he mowed them early, and made hay of them- 
This he repeated by mowing them a ſecond 
time after harveſt, and killed them quite. 

This weed is notoriouſly known to be the 
moſt pernicious of all others, by reaſon of the 
great difficulty that attends its extirpation z for | 
where this has got footing, it ſeldom is totally 
vanquiſhed ; becauſe where it grows amongſt 
grain, its feeds are ripe, and ſcatter themſelves 
before the corn is fit to cut, whereby it propa- 
gates itſelf, and encreaſes in the ground, to the 
great damage of future crops ; for they are of 
ſo hardy a nature, as not to be ſo ſoon killed as 
other weeds, It is allowed by the moſt judicious, 
that new ground produces them moſt, by reaſon 
it is ſeldom ſown thick enough with corn to tame 
its luxuriancy ; and where grain comes up too 
thin, the wild oat often fills up the vacancy, 
which ſhews the benefit of allowing the ground 
feed enough; for ſome ſay, and F think with a 
great deal of judgment, that the beſt cure is 
to ſow the land thick, and then the corn will 
choak the wild oats. It is obſerved, that ſome 
ground is ſo ſubject to them, that where the Leni 
grain miſſes, they will be ſure to have this weed 
for a ſupply ; which makes ſome ſay, it is the 
nature of the ground that breeds them: they 
mgltly grow in the vale, and in the light * 
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nf the ckiltern; in the latter of which, it was 
my misfortune to have too many of them this 
laſt year come up in a ſmall ploughed field, that 
had been a meadow about ten years ago; here 
my wheat proved too thin, and up came the 
wild oat, and ſpoiled moſt of my crop, which 
will oblige me to ſow it with oats, clover, and 
hay-ſeeds this ſpring, in order to have it a 
meadow again, and overcome the diſmal weed; 
which 1s alſo often bred by grounds being too 
long, and too often ſown with corn. Their 
remedy is winter fallowings, and frequent plow- 
ings of the earth, with ſometimes chalking it 
well; but theſe will only check it, and not kill 
it ſo ſoon as full crops of grain, and pulling it 
up by the roots while green. If it takes in 
wheat, the ground muſt have a winter and ſum- 
mer's fallow directly ſucceed, which one of 
my neighbours have found the beſt cure of all 
others. 

Crow or Wild Garlick, 

This ſometimes runs up as high as the wheat, 
with heads and ſeeds ſomewhat like onions, but 
not ſo large; it chiefly grows among wheat and 
| barley, and not ſa much among oats and peaſe, 
at leaſt it is not ſo much minded in them, as in 
the other two. It is ſuch an abominable ſtinking 
weed, that when the wheat is at market, and 
this ſeed perceived to be mixed but in a ſmall 
E 3 degree 
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degree with it, the buyer commonly calls it the 


Devil of a weed. One of my days-men told me, 


that he and another, as they were weeding of 
corn, eſpied ſome of the crow garlick, which to 
much reſembled young onions, that his partner 
ſaid he would fit down and eat his bread and 
cheeſe with a few of them; accordingly he cut 
about ten cloſe to the ground, but it was not 
long before they began to ſwell the man, and 
forced him home as faſt as he could go, where 
happily his wife gave him a doſe of phyſic that 
ſhe had by her, and ſaved her huſband. This 


| weed grows in many grounds, but chiefly in the 


ſtony, clayey foils, and is beſt killed by winter 
fallowings, frequent ploughings, and turnip- 


_ crops. The ſeed of this weed clogs the ſtones of 


mills, ſo that it is very hard to clear them of its 
flour, till the next ſummer dries it quite up. 
Melilot, 

Is a weed that grows among wheat and barley, 
but molily in peaſe, oats and beans, and that 
both in vale and Chiltern lands, where it comes 
up much like lucern graſs, about two feet high 
with a yellow flower, and a black ſeed like tre- 
foil. If its leaf or ſeed is rubbed, it will ſtink 
the hands for three or four hours, and is ſo 
hateful to horſes, that they refuſe the oats it 
grows with. It is generally found in ſtony clays 
and were grounds which, if croſs cropped, 


by 
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by too often ſowings, will increaſe this horrid 
weed very much. Its remedy is the ſame as for 
crow garlic. Both this and the garlic are ſuch 
offenſive vegetables, as oblige ſome farmers to 
weed it out, to prevent its damage by the cow's 
milk in cheeſe and butter, as I have before | 
obſer ved. | 

| Geuld, | 

This is the commoneſt and moſt pernicious 
weed of all others in ſandy lands. This ſummer, 
1738, being a wet one, the gould got ſuch a 
head among barley, eſpecially, that there ſeemed ' 
to be as much weed as corn in ſome fields. 
Many of their ſands, ſandy loams, light brick 
earths, and ſuch ſoils are hardly ever without its 
roots, It is one of thoſe weeds that cauſe a 
deſpair of deſtroying it, where it has got but a 
tolerable poſſeſſion. I have obſerved its growth 


in vaſt quantities of ground, where 1ts great high 


bunches with golden heads, like a marygold, 
ſhew themſelves at a great diſtance. There are 
four ſorts of it that infeſt corn fields, as the 
white, red, blue, and yellow, but the laſt is the 


common weed. To check then this fatal de- 


ſtroyer, ſome lay down the ſame ground, with 
artificial graſs; others get a crop of turnips, as 
often as they well can on it; others ſow rye 
inſtead of barley, for this over-tops it. But, to 
Kin it quite, the beſt way is to ſow the corn in 

* 4 drills, 
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drills, and then plough and clean the intervals» 
with that and the break. About July 10, 1738, 
I faw the blue ſort with many round hard ſtalks, 


three feet high, among barley, oats, and 
thetches 1 in a gravelly loam. 
Horſe-gould, 
Is a general deſtructive weed, and moſtly ſo 


in wheat: It eomes up in a fine tilth, and 
' flouriſhes moſt by a wet ſeaſon, attended with a 


cold ſpring, for then the weed js apt to get the 
better of the corn, as being the more hardy 
plant: It will keep company with the wheat till 
the harveſt, and then is about half the length of 
the grain ſtalks; ſhedding a great deal of its flat 
burr ſeed in that time, for this weed grows ſo 


thick, that it is impoſſible to weed it with the 


hand or hook ; therefore ſome have attempted 


to eat it off with the wheat by their ſheep, and 


failed; for when it is old, as commonly it 
is when the time is for doing it, the beaſt does 
not care to eat it, becauſe it is then bitteriſh : 

but my next neighbour. turned his ſheep i in full 
early, which eat up both wheat and weed; the 
conſequence was, that the earth being a loam» 
and a wet cold time happening, while it was 
thus feeding, the weed recovered, and ſpoiled 
moſt of the crop of wheat. This yellow headed 
weed grows chiefly in ſtiff lands and gravels, 
both in the vale and chilterne. 
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Mild berrage, or cats=tail, 
There are two forts that bear this appellation, 
the blue and green, but the blue is the com- 
moneſt and worſt. This ſhews itſelf but once 


in three years, and then in the Lent crop of 


peaſe or oats, moſtly in chalks, gravels, or 
ſands, with a large head, and downright root; 
for it does not affect tilth earths. Between 
Hazlemere and Godalmin in Surry, I ſaw a large 
field of oats ſo over- run with this blue weed, 
and the red poppy, about the tenth of June, in 

a ſandy loam, that I could hardly fee, at a 
ſmall diſtance, any other but theſe two fine 


coloured weeds, which made a pretty ſhow to 


the traveller, but a woful one to the farmer : In 


the old huſbandry it is beſt deſtroyed by pulling 


up with the hand in wet weather, or by the fin 
on the ſhare, or by following the plough with 


mattocks. It is called cats-tail in Hertfordſpire; 


in Surry, wild borrage. 
|  Hog-weed, 
This i is the worſt and commaneſt weed that 
infeſts our chilterne fields, becauſe it draws 


away much nouriſhment from the grain, and 


takes up a great deal of room both above and 
below the ſurface, to the great damage of all 


crops of corn that grow among it. It roots 


about two feet down, and more upwards in 
_ ; its large head is firſt green, then white, 
next 
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next yellow, and at laſt brown, and ripe in ſeed, 
which is a flat ſort, ſo much like that of the 
garden parſnip, that it is difficult to diſtinguiſh 
it by ſight. No ploughing nor fallowing can 
deſtroy this, nor will it yield to ſowing the 
ground with clover or other graſſes, or with tur- 
nip ſeed, and their common hoeing. Our way 
is to weed it in June or July, with the 
hook, but this only checks it from ſeeding, 
and cauſes the weeder to do a great deal of 
harm with his feet among the corn. To deſtroy 
it, it ſhould be dug up by ſeveral men follow- 
ing the plough with their mattocks, for the roots 
ſhew themſelves very plain in the furrow, and 
then their pieces muſt be carried off the arable 
land, leſt they ſhould grow, or be laid on the 
ſame for ſheep to feed on directly, which they 
will greedily do; and not only ſheep, but horſes, 
cows, aogs, and rabbits, are great lovers both 
of their roots and ſtalks, and will fatten on 
them, if plentifully ſupplied, whilſt they are 
green. | 
This is a general weed, that runs over moſt 
of our ploughed fields in the chilterne, eſpecially 
where the ſluggiſh indolent huſbandman has the 
culture of them ; for nothing will kill chem but 
downright diligence and labour. I formerly 
bovght a ſix acre field, that was ſo over run with 
them, that I beſtowed three ſeveral diggings all 
— | over 
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over the ploughed ground in the ſummer fallow 
ſeaſon, and brought up many of their deepeſt mi- 
nute parts, which coſt me, I believe, five pounds; 
yet this proved only a check and not a cure; 
ſo that I was obliged ſeveral years after, to cut 
them up in weeding time, and have two men to 
follow the plough with. mattocks, to chop off 
part of them as they appeared in the thoroughs ; 
which with the help of the fin on the ſhar, will 
in time overcome them ; but the cuttings of the 
hog-weed muſt be carried all off the ploughed 
lands, left any take root by being left thereon, 

Cammock, 

There are too forts of this ſtinking weed; the 
one has a honey-fuckle head, the other ſpires up 
with a ſort of graſſy leaf above a foot high, and 
imells ſtrongeſt: It branches and roots like a 
honey-ſuckle, but much more, and is a great 
ſpoiler of corn: It grows in patches, in loams, 
clays, gravels, and in ſome ſort of white grounds. 
Their cure is chiefly by the mattock, to dig up 
their roots deep, and break the ground well to 
come at them, carefully carrying away all the 
fibrous or ſtringy parts off the ploughed ground; 
Their largeſt roots are ſo ſtrong, as ſometimes 
to ſet ſix horſes, 

Honey -ſuckle. 
I mean the red ſort, which when old, like the 


Fammork, will try-the ſtrength of a team of 
| horſes, 
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horſes, to break their roots; and therefore it 
ſhould excite the care of farmers to prevent their 
growth, by giving the land frequent, deep, and 
clean ploughings. To this purpoſe the excel. 
lent method of bouting ſtiff lands, and bouting 
off the laſt bouts, prevents the breed and increaſe 
of the honey-ſuckle: and it is on this account 
that the two horſe ſmall farmer ſuffers much, 
becauſe he is not ſtrong enough to perform this 
work, nor to prevent the breed of this, arid 
ſome other tenacious potent weeds. The honey- 
ſuckle js ſo much planted in ſome fields, that it 
has tempted ſeveral to let it ſtand for an entire 
crop of graſs to feed cattle, or to mow for ſeed, 
which in ſome ſwampy grounds 1s ſerviceable ; 
for though it is like clover in head and root, yet 


it won't hove the ſheep or cows like clover; yet 


if you let it lie three years together, it is wrong, 


for then it will be apt to run its roots too far 


Into, and about the ground, and ſo become a 
laſting enemy. Its cure is to chalk the land, 
and to dig with the mattock, or to give it deep 
and often ploughings, * at allow tune 
in a dry ſeaſon. 

The thiſtle, 

Is ſaid to be an indication of good land, but 
where ever it happens to get poſſeſſion, it is no 
welcome gueſt, for it does its ſhare of damage 
among corn, proportionable to its root. It is 

| moſt 
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moſt common in vale rich lands, and too often 
in our chilterne grounds, where in both, if it is 
let ſtahd to ſeed, the winds will carry its light 
flew to great diſtances : This I know a great 
farmer ſo careful to prevent, that he makes his 
men with a mattock, or with the iron thiſtle 
paddle every year, to deſtroy them in the lanes 
near his fields, leſt its feathery ſeed ſhould: blow 


into them and grow. Its cure is often and deep 


ploughings, chalking the land, and ſowing it 
with clover; or better by a man's following the 

plough, and digging the roots out of. the furrows. 
I knew a certain man to be at eight pounds 
expence the firſt year, five the next, and three 
the year following, to paddle up thiſtles in the 
ſame meadow feeding ground, and by this means 


| overcame them. 


The common thiſtle. 

This ſort of thiſtle hath ſtringy roots, and is 
one of the chief curſes of the ground, ever ſince 
man's firſt diſobedience to the command of his 
creator. This is the moſt common weed of all 
others, that infects vale, and all ſtiff ſoils in parti- 
cular, both in ploughed and meadow lands, and 
is ſo pernicious, when they grow very numerous 
among corn, that, if they are not weeded out, 
they will ſpoil it. A vale Farmer in Chedington 
pariſh about five miles from me, laid out five 
pounds in one ſummer, by giving it to only one 

3 | . 
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man for his going over all his ridge-lands that 
lay fallow, to mow down the thiſtles, as they 
got a-head, for this he was obliged to have done, 
teſt they ſeeded and ſpoiled his next crop of 
wheat; but by the way, 1 muſt obſerve, that 
the farmer was neglectful in his ploughings, or 
elſe there had not been ſuch need of employing 
a mower. „„ 


Rag-weed. 
This 1s a tall bunchy weed, that has many 
yellow heads or flowers, ſomewhat like the 
gould : it chiefly infeſts meadows, ſome whereof 
J have ſeen over-run with it in Auguſt, when it is 
in its full perfection : This comes merely by bad 
huſbandry, for it 1s eaſily pulled up by the hand, 
after a great ſhower of rain, having a narrow 
bunch of fibrous roots, that grow near the ſur. 

face like a crow's foot. 

Wild teaſels. 

Theſe are tall weeds that exhauſt the ground 
much, and grow moſtly in neglected graſs 
grounds. They grow but in few places; but 
where they are, theſe, like the large ant-hills, 
may ſerve as beacons to the paſſing travellers, 
to let them know there lives a bad huſbandman 
in the neighbourhoad. 

Arſmart.. ä 
This is a dach root, which, when got old, 


runs deep into the earth, and, having many 
2 1 
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fibres, cannot then be deſtroyed by the plough. 
I lately ſaw a moiſt, loamy, gravelly field near 
Billericay, quite over-run with it; and though 
it did not grow very high, yet it cauſed a thin 
crop of grain to be carried into the. barn. Chalk- 
ing the ground, and ploughing the- land clean, 
while it is young, deſtroys it; fo likewiſe do | 
crops of turnips and cale. | | 


Horſe-mint. 
This alſo annoys crops of corn that it grows 


among, and cannot be weeded, becauſe of its 


innumerable ſtalks, but may be eaſily killed by 
chalking, clean ploughings, and by crops of 
—_ or cale, 
Wild forrel. - | 
This ugly weed likewiſe very much damages 
the grain it grows among, and for the aforeſaid 


| reaſons cannot be killed by weeding, but by 


ſowing of turnips or cale, chalking che ground, 
and ploughing it often clean. ON. 


| Colt's foot. | 
This is a . moſt pernicious weed, and, very 
hard to deſtroy, becauſe its roots are great run. 
ners, and draw the goodneſs out of the ground, 
to the damage of the corn: in March it appears 
by its broad, yellow, round flowers or heads, 
which are ſucceeded by its broad leaves, that 


grow near the ground. Its cure 1s to chalk, 


plough 


* 
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plough and hoe the land, but the beft of all 
by the break between the drills of corn: carry 
off its roots, for its very pieces will grow; and 
plough with a fin on the ſhare, _ 
Theſe are one of the ſorts that defy the farmer's 
endeayours to extirpate it, and wholly clear the | 
ground they have taken a large poſſeſſion of; | 
which has provoked many to fay, there is no | 
deſtroying them, unleſs a houſe is built over 
them. They have white ſtringy roots, a very | 
low broad leaf, that kills or cripples the corn 
that ſprouts under them, and are quick and great 
increaſers, both by the ſpread of their roots, and | 
by their downy or feathery ſeed, if not hindered | 
| 


in due time. They grow both in light and heavy 
lands ſo potently, that they cannot be killed at 
once, even by the mattock. In a field near me, 
where the ſoil is a loamy gravel, that was well 
dunged, and ſown with barley, the farmer em- 
ployed ſeveral hands to pull up great numbers 
of them after a great ſhower of rain : at this time 
their roots came eaſily up, as this work was 
done on the thirteenth day of May, 1739; but 
would not ſooner, becauſe their ſtalks were not 
ſtrong enough to allow a ſufficient handle. What 
were pulled up, ſerved to cripple their growth 
for that ſummer, but did not kill them. Others, 
at the firſt or ſecond ſtirree-time, employed hands 
todig them up with the mattock after the plough, 
W S | which 
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Which will certainly ſtunt and diminiſh their 
growth in their next crop of grain. 


Here then, the new ot drill-huſbandry ſtands 
a proof, how much more excellent it is, than 


the old virgilian huſbandry; for, by drilling, 


the horſe-break has ar opportunity of eaſily de- 
ſtroying this maſter-weed, which is the cauſe of 
impoveriſhing' many tenants, both in vale and 


8 Chiltern lands, and conſequently of leſſening the 


landlord's rents: 
| hg | Bind-weed. 
It is an ugly companion among corn, eſpeci. 
ally if the ſpring-time is attended with wets and 


colts, for then it is .natural for this weed t to > get 


HT. SF 1 > PRIOR. 


1732, in the moiſt clays and loams, where it 
prew up creeper-like from the bottom to the top 
of the wheat ſtalk, hauling and pulling down 
the ſame, till ir ſpoiled the ear, and thus it ex- 
tended its miſchief to almoſt a whole field of 
wheat together. Its remedy is deep ploughings, 
due fallowings, and chalking the ground; for 
according to my obſervation, it comes moſt 
where theſe three are chiefly wanting. 


Black Bennet. | 

This i is a ſort of graſs-weed, that kills vaſk 
quantities of corn, or at leaſt very much leſſens 
the crops. About the fourth of May, 1730, 
the black bennet began to ſhow itſelf a foot long 
Vor. II. © among 
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among grain that was ſowed in tilth and lay- 
grounds, having before that time a long wet 
ſeaſon, attended with eaſterly winds, when the 
latter ſown wheat fared beſt, becauſe when the 


| ſevere weather was over, its youth cauſed it to 


tun faſter than the forward ſown, and to get the 
better of the bennet. This weed does moſt da- 
mage among wheat, in clays, and moiſt loams, 
occaſioned chiefly by ſour, rough tilths, and a 
wet cold ſpring: its remedy 1s a fine tilth, and a 
dry ſeafon to fow the corn, in a well manured 
ſoil, that has been ſoundly chalked or limed. 
The black bennet is worſe than the white 
bennet; but both are ſo pernicious to crops of 
grain, wheat eſpecially, that, when they are 
very numerous, the ground poor in heart, and 
the ſummer proves cold and wet, the bennet 
oftentimes ſpoils more than half; and for which 
there is no remedy, till the ground is cured, by 
frequent ploughings and ſweet manures for 
another crop. The black bennet, in ſuch a ſoil 
and ſeaſon keeps company with the height of the 
wheat to this time, and generally to near the 
time of reaping; but the chief occaſion is by 
ſour, rough tilths. To this I muſt take notice 
of the too common, unhappy circumſtance, 
attending this and other weeds, that cannot be 
taken out from among the corn; and that is, 
their arenen ſhedding their ſeed, and laying 
1 found. 
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a fookdition for a greater ſwarm of them t. 
wards. This one misfortune, I ſhould think, 
is enough to ſhew the excellent uſe of the drilling 
huſbandry, which gives the farmer an opportu- 
nity of deſtroying and preventing the growth of 
all manner of weeds, beyond any other invention 
whatſoever. 

| Crow-Needle. | 

This is a ſpteading weed, which bears a ſmall 
white flower, and grows about half the height of 
the corn : its ſeed lies in the bottom of points like 
needles which are about an inch and a half long, 
| that oftentimes very much foul the corn, by their 
being broke to pieces, when they are thraſhed 
with the grain, and are difficult to get clean 

out : its remedy 1s ſowing clean ſeed 1 in a pure 
tilth. | 

Cliver. 

This twiſts about the wheat like the tyne⸗ 
weed, and does its damage much like it: Its 
ſeed, is a like round burr, which requires ſome 
labour to clear out of the grain by the ſcreen and 
the throw: both this, and the crow-needle ſeed, 
will grow again if ſown, though ſome ſay not: 
this is likewiſe beſt prevented by ſowing clean 
ſeed, and a good tilth. 

Duarnel. 8 

This is a rampant weed, that moſtly hurts 
wheat; becauſe in barley, its quality is to add 


Fa w 
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ſtrength to the beer, by making it more heady, 
which cauſes the maltſter not to find much fault 
with it, if not in too great a quantity: but as the 
colour of its flour is brown, feels rough, and has 
ſome ſcent with it; the mealmen do not like it 
among wheat : this is a moſt multiplying weed, 
for many of its high ſtalks will carry twenty ſide- 
| ſhoots, and every one ſix corns in it, ſo that 
twenty of its heads are enough to ſpoil half an 
acre of wheat : It is of ſo hardy a nature, that it 
is uſually faid, the dunghill will carry it to the 
field, A farmer that rented ſixty pounds a year, 
faid, he loſt twenty pound by it in one ſummer's 
crop; and in the barn, it is almoſt impoſſible to 
ſeparate it from the wheat ; becauſe, a great deal 
of it is near as big as a wheat-kernel; nor will it 
all ſwim on the top of brine or water, as moſt 
other ſeeds of weeds will, for that the largeſt ſeeds 
of this are as heavy as thoſe of the wheat: its 
cure is, by throwing it in a barn, running it 
through the wire-flat ſcreen, or better, in the 
new invented round-wired ſcreen, that the wheat 
may be ſent clean to market: its prevention is, 
by ſowing clear ſeed, which ought to be changed 
every year, from a different ſoil. 
Ches-Seed Weed. 
This is a ſort of darnel, but grows in a dif- 


ferent manner, hanging its ſmall ſtalks, which 


Are about an inch long from the great one, in 
ſevemul little bunches. 3 
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| Cockle, 

Is a little ſeed with a black hull, full of white 
flour, for which reaſon the mealmen do not much 
diſpute its being among the wheat, if not in too 
great a quantity; but as little ſeeds oftentimes do 
a great deal of harm, clean ſeed . every 
year provencs it. 

May- weed. 

This is a ſtinking venomous weed, which bears 
a white flower, and is well known to our Chiltern 
reapers, who ſometimes have their hands and 
legs ſo bliſtered by it, that they are not capable 
of working till they get cured by the application 
of houſe-leek juice, mixed with cream, or ſome 
other medicine: It very much cripples grain, 
and grows chiefly in wet loams, clays and gra- 

vels, by means of ſour tilths, and ſhowery 
ploughing times, which make a dry ſowing ſea- 
fon, and a ſweet fine tilth, its cure. 


©. Hail, or Hell-weed. 
It is moſtly a vale-weed, but in ſome groundg 
of the Chiltern, we find, it will grow and run 
among the horſe-beans at particular ſeaſons, as 
ſome ſay; but I deny the breed of this weed any 


other way than its ſeed, which is often propagated _ 


by means of the hill-farmer's buying his feed in 
the vale, for the ſake of improvement by 


change; for amongſt the beans comes ſome of 
*J - this 
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this hail-ſeed, which will over-run many acres in 
a little time, without perceiving any root it has, 
but will twiſt about the bean-ſtalk like a cord, 
and cripple the crop: it comes a little before the 
bloſſom, and cannot be remedied by any contriv- 
ance ſo well as by ſheep's feeding among them 
on weeds and graſs; for, by this, their bodies 
will preſs and HY the ſtrings of this thready | 
enemy, and for this reaſon it is, that the vale- 
men let them be here till after they bloſſom. 
This hail-weed has a root at firſt, but as ſoon as 
it fixes itſelf to a bean ſtalk, it quits its root, 
and is fed by the bean-ſtalks, to which it 
will faſten, and run from one to another, a 
furlong or more. The want of this knowledge 
puzzles moſt farmers, ſo that they cannot ac- 
count for its running, as not being able to find 
its root. 9 = 

Briars, and Old-man's Beard. 

Be ſure to cut the briars at the bottom 
out of your hedges, and likewiſe, what we 
in Hertfordſhire call the old- man's beard, 
They both rob the ground much, and choke 
the quick to a great degree ; the latter, eſpecially, 
will deſtroy a large hedge in time, and therefore 
by wounding their biggeſt parts at this time of 
year, it will cauſe the ſap to run out; and, 
by repeating this piece of good huſbandry 


yearly, 
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S yearly, you may depend on their deſtruftion, 
do it by the long weed-hook, or otherways. 


The great Boar-thiftle. 


Theſe have a tap-root, and draw a great deal 
of ground. A diligent farmer at Wards-Comb, 
in the pariſh of Tvinghoe, in Bucks, who had 
many of them that grew in a chalky loam there, 
deſtroyed them by pulling them up with the 
hands the latter end of May, and the beginning of 
Fune. This boar-thiſtle appears alſo in many 
hedges, with its red ſeedling heads, which being 
of the feathery ſort, if let alone till they are 
full ripe, the winds carry them about to great 
diſtances, and this may do a vaſt deal of 
harm; therefore be careful to employ the 
common five feet long weed-hook, which will 
enter into the little hollows of hedges, and, in 
the thiſtle's green age, eaſily cut them in two 
at the bottom of their ſtalks, make them bleed, 
and ſpoil cheir growth. A Keeper of a park 
ſet ſome men to mow ſome of theſe, but they 
ſaid it was not worth while to run here and there 
after a boar-thiſtle; but he aniwered it was, 
becauſe their ſeed would blow a mile or two, and 
in time infect the whole park. 


To kill all great Weeds, the beſt Way, 


With mattocks, let two or more men fol- 
low the e plough, while you are ſtirring your 
3 4 land 
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land for turnips, or wheat, or cole. T his 
work gives the farmer an opportunity, the 
beſt of all others, to deſtroy or cripple all ſorts 
of weeds, as the cammock, which is thought to 
be only a honey-ſuckle root, till by age, its 
many ſtinking, ſtringy roots become as large as 
a little finger, and run very wide and deep into 
the ground : the cats-tail, or wild burrage-root, 
increaſes faſt in light land. About two or three 
miles off Godalmin in Surry, in a large field of 
a ſandy loam, I ſaw ſuch a numerous parcel of 
this blue weed, and the red poppy, that I could 
hardly perceive any oats that grew among 
them : likewiſe the deep- rooted hog.weed, clob- 
weed, wild parſnips, dew- berry, briar roots, 
| honey-ſuckle, dock, gould, and thiſtles, and 
others, which will bleed, or iſſue out their ſap, 
on being wounded by the mattock and die, 
or at leaſt be ſo ſtunted by this, and after plough- 
ngs and diggings, that in time they may be 
overcome. This piece of huſbandry ſtands my 
beſt friend, in the deſtruction of weeds, and 
which I every year have done in the fallow ſea- 
fon, while the plough is at work; but above all 
times and ſeaſons in the year, there is none ſo 
good as the month of Auguſt, for then weeds are 
in their laſt autumnal ſhoot, and then it is that 
one ſtroke of the mattock does more ſervice 
towards their deſtruction, than two in former 
— Fey 26 as 
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__ Muſtard ſeed. 

This weed chiefly grows in the wet graunds 
of the low vale, where it runs up about two 
foot high, with a yellow flower much like unto 
charlock, chiefly | in the watry thoroughs, between 
their half lands; and therefore does but little 
harm, becauſe it Jos not grow among the corn, 
but is annually gathered as a maſt valuable thing 


by the poor people. 


CHAP. I. 


OF THE SL UG. 


AIS inſect, as far asT can Under has 
eſcaped the notice of all authors; and there- 
fore I ſhall here be the more particular in my ac- 
count of it. There are two ſorts of ſlugs, or rather 
two colours of them (occaſioned, perhaps, by 
their youth and age) for they both agree in big- 


— 4 


neſs, ſhape, and in their miſchief for about nine 


months in the year; are white and black, an 


inch or more long, but have no ſhell. The ſlug 
is bred, both in the field and garden, by ſmall 


eggs, that they commonly lay in Auguſt in the 
ground; and here, in many places, they lie un- 
diſturbed till Candlemas, when they crawl out 
of their neſts, and begin to feed on the ſprout- 
ing vegetables till November, if Oober | is a mild 
month. Some think the old « ones die every year; 

others 
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others more probably, that they wrap themſelves 
up in dead leaves, graſs or other ſtuff, for their 
preſervation in cold ſeaſons; yet, when winters 


have been attended with long and violent froſts, 
as that was in 1739, it kills moſt of theſe inſects 
as I am ſure that did; for we have had none to 
| ſignify in the two following ſummers. In ſome 
wet, hot ſummers they do a power of miſchief, 
My neighbour ſowed peaſe in February in the 
field, and, by the firſt of April, they were eaten 
up. In April 1738, the ſlugs were ſo thick 
among the random-ſowed peaſe, that pottles of 
theſe inſets might be gathered in a little field. 
The firſt green ſweet ſprout of ſome peaſe were 
eaten, before they coula be well ſeen; when this 
happens the crop is ipoiled. Or, if they let it 
alone till the ſtalk gets up, and eat them down 
afterwards, it is of bad conſequence ; becauſe if 
the pea happens to make a ſecond ſhoot, as ſome- 
times it does, and grow the thicker for it; yet 
then there is commonly a great deal of ſtraw, 
and but little corn, by reaſon of their late kern- 
ing. In September they will lie and eat holes in 
the turnips, and get two or three together into a 
hole. A neighbour of mine gave one ploughing 
to a wheat-ſtubble, and harrowed in rape and 
turnip-ſeed together, for the ſheep to feed on 
their leaves; but the ſlug preſently eat up all, 
while they were in their two ſeedling Jeaves, 


They 
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They will feed on young carrots and turnips to 
that degree, that many thouſand acres of the 
latter have been deſtroyed in one year, and that - 
after the land has been ſowed two or three times 
in one ſummer. It is theſe inſects that help to 
bring on the rot in ſheep, by their ſlimy watery 
bodies, which the ſheep take up in feeding on 
commons, and elſewhere. In ſhort, the ſlug 
not only hurts young carrots, peaſe, turnips, 
clover, rape, flax, &c. while they are in their 
ſweet ſecond leaf, but continue their miſchief to 
the pea in particular, ſo long that it 1s Holy 
Thurſday very often, before the farmer can tell 
how it will be with them. They will eat thetches, 
or tares, ragged, but not ſo eaſily kill them as 
the pea. - The bean they never hurt, becauſe 
it is tough and bitteriſh, It is in warm ſhowery 
weather, that they do the moſt damage; for in a 
dry time they diſappear, and, by that, the 
plough, and the harrows, many of them are 
killed. In the day they lie in little holes under 
a young turnip, which ſerve as paſſages to their 
cells; and, in the night, thiet-like, they do 
their miſchief. If the ſummer is for the moſt 
part dry, they do but little harm till September, 
This inſect is likewife the peſt of the garden, as 


well as the field, where he devours young cab- 


bage plants, kidney-beans, and many other cu- 
haary VO to the almoſt ruin of the 
2 laborious 
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laborious gardener, who knows no better way to 
deſtroy them than with his fingers or ſciſſars, 
whereby he loſes a great deal of time and pains. 


JE 8 
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CH AP: mt. 
OF THE RED WORM. 


As clover and other graſs lays are in partieu- 
lar more ſubject to the breed of worms 


and grubs than other ground, by reaſon of its | 


longer reſting from the plough and harrows; it 
is abſolutely neceſſary to provide againſt their 
rapine, which here they commonly commit on 
new ſown wheat, by gnawing its firſt ſprout, or 
blade, juſt within the ground; for thus I knew 
a farmer loſe, I believe, twenty pounds in one 
field, by the damage of ſmall red worms, white 
the wheat was in its infant growth, in a gravelly 
chalky ſoil, about Albollautide. Now it is not 
ſteeping the wheat ſeed in brine that will effec- 
tually hinder ſuch a loſs, for the ſtrength of the 
brine and lime may be ſoon drawn or waſhed 
away, and then the worm may remain maſter. 
The winter, 1735, being mild, the worms 
lay in the ſpring time near the ſurface, and 
deſtroyed a great deal of barley, by gnawing 1t 
juſt above the root. My next neighbour ſowed 


a field with barley early in March, that by the 
2 middle 
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middle of April was moſt of it devoured by 
worms, and fpoiled by them, and the chill of a 
cold wet time, which brought him under the 
loſs of labour, time; and ſeed, and obliged him 
to plant the ſame ground with garden beans 
directly. Now this damage was brought on the 


| = by his drefſing the land with dung, which 


being of a warm hollow nature, preſently 
invited theſe inſects towards the ſurface for feed- 
ing on it; and then, meeting with the new 
ſprouting blade of the barley, it ſerved them as 
a delicious food, which they greedily eat after a 
long winter's confinement in, their deep cells; 
and the more, becauſe there was no other vege- 
table, at this time of the year, in ploughed 
ground for their ſubſiſtence, as it evidently 
appeared in thoſe places where the dung lay; 


for here the corn was eaten, when at the ſame 


time that eſcaped which was not dunged; and 
therefore ſneep- folding, ſoot, lime, horn- hav- 

ings, oily or greaſy rags, or ſuch as had been 
ſprinkled with urine ſeveral times, or tobacco- 
ſand, or peat-aſhes, and more particularly the 
nitre, &c. with which the barley ſeed is loaded, 

are good. preſervatives, and much ſafer againſt | 
the damage of worms and ſlugs than common 
dung. But this was not altogether occaſioned 
by the dung, for there was another cauſe no leſs 
fatal to the deſtruction of the barley ; and that 
| was 
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was a lay of clover, that this field had been 
under two years before, which naturally increaſed 
the breed of worms, for all reſtings of ground 
are as ſo many friends to this inſect ; eſpecially 
in wet, flat, loamy land, as this field was. An 
inſtance of this was plain to my obſervation, in 
ſome ſandy mud, that had lain three years in the 
fide of a hole, where road ſullidge run into by 
the waſh of rains, which I had emptied every 
year, but a ſmall part of it eſcaping the ſhovel, 


it became full of red worms, the reſt being 


intirely free; therefore many are ſo timorous on 
this account, that they won't ſow wheat or bar- | 


ley in ſuch ground, but a crop of oats firſt, 


which is leſs valuable, or horſe-beans, that is 
leſs hazardous. 
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BOOK XVIII. 


Of the MANAGEMENT of GRASS 
LANDS. 


A. I. 


OF IMPROVING MEADOWS. 


HER E are two ſorts of meadow-grounds, 
the upland meadow, and the vale mea- 


dow, &c. The firſt is generally freer from 


moſs,- and other excreſcences, than the laſt; yet 
both meadows, as well as ploughed ground, are 
quickly ruined, if not huſbanded. The upland 


meadow, though leſs ſubject to run into moſs 


than the low wet ſort, will acquire this foul and 
moſt prejudicial weed, if means are not uſed to 
prevent it; for all ſorts of graſs grounds will, 
more or leſs, moſs, as iron ruſts; and the more, 
if it is every year mowed, and not dreſſed; be- 
cauſe moſs grows the cloſeſt together of any 
vegetable ; its roots miſs * any part of the 

ground 
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ground that they do. not draw virtue from, to 
nouriſh their growth; which conſequently muſt 
ſtarve the roots of the graſs, where this ill neigh- 
bour reigns: maſter, and gets the dominion ; 
which reminds me of a bad pi gr ee $ 
management in this reſpect. 

An upland ineloſed level meadow I "oe vey 
well, and that its graſs was ' ruined merely by 
bad huſbandry, becauſe it was occupied by its 
careleſs idle owner, with ſeveral other fields of 
ploughed grounds. To clear off the moſs a five 
acre field had acquired, that grew ſo high as to 
reach up to the ancles of a perſon that walked in 
it, he got a bull to be baited in this meadow, to 
kill the moſs by its trampling, and that of the 
dogs and men. But this, though it might be ſaid 
to check it, did not near cure it; for the moſs 
grew and increaſed ſo powerful, as to cauſe this 
field to return no more than half a tat vf hay 

in all, in one whole ſummer. _ 

I know a molt large noble park, ſituated about 
eighty miles diſtant from London, where three 
hundred acres were over-run with mole or ant- 
hills; ſome ſingle ones of which were a cart load ; 
for as theſe are commonly firſt made by the moles, 
and afterwards poffeſſed by innumerable compan es 
of ants, they, by long poſſeſſion increaſe them 
to a prodigious bigneſs; and ſtood ſo cloſe 


together, both in this park and in the vale mea- 
| dow, 
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dow, that there was hardly any vacant level 
ground between them. Upon this the lord's 
ſteward applied himſelf to me for a proper 
plough to cut up and deſtroy theſe ant- hills; 
and, for only twenty. ſhillings, I helped him to 
Ja complete ſtrong one, that effectually anſwered 
his end, by clearing the park, in a little 
W time, of theſe. peſtiferous hills, that poiſoned 
che grazing- ground; for where theſe grow 
in abundance, there is but little graſs on their 
bald heads, and not much on their ſides; and 
that, as is very probable, may be unwholſome 
- to the beaſts, as the dung of the ants, with their 
Wo urine is mixed among it, So that the lord and 
his anceſtors muſt have ſuſtained a very great 
boss by this means, becauſe they certainly loſt 
vaſt quantities of graſs or hay, in ſo many years 
that theſe hills have been making, which they 
would otherwiſe have enjoyed, had the place 
where theſe ſtood, been a clear level graſs 
ground, as now it is made, by the main help 
of this excellent ant-hill plough, that does more 
work in one day than twenty men can do; Thus 
both thoſe grounds were cleared of theſe odious 
hills; which when I behold in any incloſed place, 
[I am ready to believe the poſſeſſor to be a very 
negligent perſon, or a very ignorant one; but 
thoſe that take them away, and cure the ground 
of them, to be as diligent and wiſe, becauſe 
Vor. —_—_— they 
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they do not grudge to lay out a penny to get a 
pound, which, in this reſpect, may be juftly 
aid of ſuch. But the work does not end here; 
the ploughing and cutting up of theſe ant-hills 
by this. plough, with the help of another cheap 

inſtrument, was not all the cure. Foo 
After all theſe were cut through, men with 
forks and ſhovels laid the earth in heaps in this 
park, to be burnt to aſhes; then graſs ſeedy 
were ſown over all the ground, and harrowed in, 
and the aſhes ſown on them; which not only 
nouriſhed the ſprouting graſs roots, but bred a 
honeyſuckle-graſs beſide ; fo that in two or three 
| years time the place, where theſe naſty foul ant- 
hills ſtood, became full furniſhed with a moſt 1 
excellent graſs. But though this lord's ſteward Wl þ 
took the method of burning his ant-hills into Wi 5 
aſhes, to: improve the ground by them, the 
other lord's ploughman did not; for here, after fl b, 
the ant-hills were all ploughed and cut from the + 
ſurface, men followed, and with forks and ap 
ſhovels laid the earth in ſuch large parcels as WM +, 
rotted in time; and, when rotted enough, it WM v4 
was ſpread over the ground, to encourage and gr. 
aſſiſt the growth of young graſs, that naturally N cor 
and ſpontaneouſly came up. tha 
Thus both places, that lay above a | hundred 
miles diſtant from each other, were entirely 
cured of theſe great old ant-hills, and the ground far 

thereby 
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thereby 3 into a fine level conditio, 
whereon grew. afterwards the beſt of graſs, 
Since which: another lord has done the ſaine, 
by ſending for one of theſe ploughs, and clears 
ing his park in Oxfordftsre by it, of thoſe ant» 
hills that have, time out of mind, been increaÞ 
ing; and now! enjoys the benefit of a great deal 
of good ground, that before lay waſte. There 
are many thouſand acres: of ground ſtill moſt 


8 ſhamefully ſtocked with theft ant-hills, that do 


not yield their owners. à quarter of that profit 
that they might ery, i they'w were ſerved as the 


8 aforeſaid lands were: 


"How ſtupid, then, maſt "ery pern bez 
and wanting to their own intereſt, who let theit 


nd lie fo abuſed by ſuch ant- Bills, and yet may 
be thus cafily cleared of them! Surely, if it was 


only to avoid the ridicule and cenſure they juſtly 
bring themſelves under, from paffanr travellers 


for letting ſuch a wild fight of filthy ant-hills 


appear to them, one would think itenough to incite 
them to remedy this great evil in all haſte; for 
where many of tliem lie expoſed (as many db in 
graſs- grounds But a few miles off Zondon), the 
common queſtion is, whoſe ſlovenly ground is 
that ſo over-run' with-mole-banks, or ant-hills ? 
Dfraiuing. 
A gentlemar being obliged to take His large 


farm 3 into his own hands, hat a certain low nies 
| G 2 dow, 
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dow, that contained fourteen acres, which had a 
pond in the middle of it, that ſerved as a recep- il 
tacle for receiving all waters, that might other 
wiſe ſtand and hurt the graſs; ſo that there was 
here no occaſion for any ſubterraneous drains, 5 | 
except ſuch as lay always open at top, of about a 
foot deep, and a foot wide, that ſerved to carry 
the waters from all parts of the meadow into the 
| pond; and, when this was full, there was a con- 
veniency made for the overplus water to go off 
into a lower ground. This meadow being thus 
always kept dryiſh, it did not ſuffer by inunda- {| 
tions: however the former tenants would not be 
at the charge of aſſiſting this field with any drefl. 
ing; but kept every year mowing it, till indeed 
they had much impoveriſhed it, notwithſtanding iſ 
it naturally was a very rich ſoil. The landlord, ! 
finding it in this, poor condition, and having a Mt £ 
potaſh kiln near him, bought great quantities of a 
this manure, which, in April, he had thrown WM 1 
c 
e 
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about this meadow with a ſhovel; but, a dry 
hot ſummer ſucceeding, it did little or no 
good: but the next year, and for ſeveral ſuc- 
ceeding ones, it produced vaſt crops of excel. 
lent graſs. 

A tenant, a very e ent man, 
who rented a farm in Hertfordſbire, having 1 
three-acre graſs field that produced little elſe 
but weeds, by reaſon of the waters that fre. 

quently 
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quently lodged on it, cut a drain through 
it about two feet deep, as narrow as a man's 
wriſt at bottom, but wide at top, with a thelf 


3 on each of it ſides; this he filled up with 
By buſhes, pea-ſtraw, and mould; and then gave 
: the whole only one ploughing, .and harrowed in 
; wheat-ſeed; ' and, by the beſt account I could 
learn of his ſucceſs, he had fifty-five buſhels of 


_KE wheat in return, from each /acre; This im- 


0 proved field I am ready to ſhew to any gentle- 
man that thinks fit to have me wait on him to 


t: and it is in this part of our county, where the 


. beſt workmen in England, for:draining lands, are 
- MW thought to live; for from hence they are ſent * 
eo places at a greet diſtance. | 


' There is a part of Hertfordſbire, chat lies very 


low and wet; inſomuch that their ploughed 
grounds are hardly worth half a crown an acre, 
| and ſome of their wet meadow but little more; 
This put them upon an invention to better their 


caſe: and ene of their gentlemen, of a good 
eſtate having made great improvements, by cut= 


ting drains in ſuch grounds, his example is now 
| followed by others, They take a wheel or 


foot-plough, and make as deep a furrow as 


| they can with it, which ſaves ſome charge o 


digging with the ſpade then the common ſpade 
muſt be employed in digging down one ſpit- 
* ; and, with another narrow Tpade, they 

G 3 dig | 
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dig down another ſpit-deep: next they make uſe 
ef an iron ſcoop, about three inches broad, to 
take out the. bottom- earth; ſo that the whole 


25 2 2 


depth of the drain, or trench, willi be about two 
_ feet and a half or hardly ſo much, as the ſituation 
of the ground:wilk admit oft When this is done, 
they take blackthorn buſhes; and, though ſome 


of them are as thick as a man's wriſt, they tuck 


them into the bottom of the drain, as light 
as poſſible; to tie about a foot thick. On this 
they lay wheat or pea-ſtraw (but the latter is beſt) | 
to the thickneſs. of three. or four inches; then 
they. fill all up with:moutd, and plough over it: 
this will laſt twenty years good; but wheat ſtrau 


not ſo long. In this fort of work, they are 


forced, ſometimes, to cut ſeveral drains ; ſome (Wi 
ſhort, ſome long, and ſometimes acroſs, to run 


the waters into the main drain, all in a ſloping 
poſture, for carrying them off into ſome pond, 
or ditch in their own ground; for the waters 
muſt not run into a neighbour's, without per- 
miſſion; though it ſometimes happens, that 
à neighbour's ground becomes accidentally 
drained, - by thus making cuts in another's 
They generally begin to do this work in April 
and continue it all the ſummer; but their mea- 
dow-ground, ſooner or later, as conveniency 
ſerves; if the laſt, the difference is only in laying 
down the turf at top, and the mould employed 


ſomewhere elſe. 
The 
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The ground that J am here writing of, is the 
fame where the ant-hills were ploughed up, and 
let lie in heaps to rot ; and, after they were fuf: 
ficiently rotted, the ſame was carried about and 
ſpread over the meadow : after this they dig 
drains ;. and the earth, that came out of them; 
was likewiſe ſpread over ſome part of the mea- 
dow; all which ſerved to thicken the ground, as 
well as dreſs it; for here the ſprings lie very highz 
which made the roots of the graſs the more 
liable to be chilled by the waters of thoſe ſprings; 
and the ground more ſubject to breed mois and 


| weeds. This proved to be an excellent piece of 


ſervice to the whole meadow. And, to complete 


che work in the greateſt perfection, they cut 
ſeveral drains in the ſame, three feet deep, ſix 


inches wide at bottom, and three feet wide at 
top, leaving a ſhelf of earth about the middle 
of each ſide of a drain. When this was done; 
as the gentleman always kept a large pack of 
hounds, the bones of horſes heads, that were 
killed for them, they put, with others, into theſe 
drains, and buſhes upon them, then mould, and 
laſt of all turf; ſo that the whole incloſed mea- 


& dow, in one year's time, appeared a fine graſs- 


ground that yielded the beſt of graſs; becauſe it 
never was flooded afterwards, as it was formerly» 
when, by inundations of waters, this place uſed 


| to lie covered by Wins in long and very rainy 


G 4 | ſeaſons z 
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ſeaſons ; for the waters were, by theſe drains, all 
carried preſently off into a ſmall river, that ran 
not a great way off it. Nor could the ſprings 


| annoy this ground as heretofore, by reaſon the 


ſwell of their waters was likewife drained off as 


the rain waters are; ſo that now the meadow 
| ſeems to lie as dry as an upland-meadow does; 


and may be ſaid to be as rich ground as moſt are 
in England, for fatting oxen and ſheep; and 
ſome are, every year, fatted accordingly: for 
this meadow contains about an hundred, or more, 
acres, lying within four miles of my houſe ; and 
which I am ready to ſhew any curious gentleman, 
that has a mind to be ſatisfied of this — im- 
provement by ocular demoſtration. 
Watering. 

This piece of huſbandry ought to be made 
uſe of, where-ever ability and conveniency will 
admit of, as being the cheapeſt and. moſt profi- 
table way of obtaining the greateſt crops of graſs 
in the drieſt ſeaſons. About the year 1737, a 
gentleman undertook to water and otherwiſe im- 
prove two of his meadow-fields, by means of a 
rivulet that-ran through his ground : and, in order 


to do this effectually, he built a fluice of five 


feet wide, at the head of theſe two; and made 
ditches, one on each of them: by which, on 
ftopping all the water at the ſluice, he diverted 
the natural courſe of 1 it, that uſed to run through 


3 1 
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the middle of the meadows, and made it run 
conſtantly into the two ſide ditches; and, when 
he thought fit to water the ground, he opened 
the ſluice; and thus watered a hungry gravelly 
graſs-ſoil. The dimenſions of the ditches were, 
in ſome places, four feet wide at top, one at. 
bottom, and four feet and a half deep. 
For this purpoſe, ſome allow overflowings to 
£ be beſt done in winter; others, not till March 
and then only for three days together, at moſt, 
at a time; for, if the water lies too long, it; will 
cauſe the graſs to turn yellow, and rot; or, if 
cattle go in, before the ground is dry, they will 
do damage. On this account ſome are ſo care- 
ful, as to flow their meadows in the night, that 
they may dry the ſooner in the day; and, in this 
manner will water them once a week or fortnight, 
in hot parching ſeaſons. Another benefit ariſing 
from making ſuch ditches, and diverting of wa- 
ters, is, that the earth that comes out of them 
may be employed in filling up the parts where the 
water formerly ran, and levelling the reſt of the 
ground, ſo as to make it lie in an even poſture, 
the better for lodging the waters in a due pro- 
portion. But I ſhould have ſaid that the earth 
that came out of the ditches, and the parings of 
the high parts of .the ground, that were laid to 
make all level, was ploughed; and the fields 
were ſowed the firſt year with horſe-beans, the 
„ next 
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next with wheat, and the next with oats, ray. 
graſs, and clover: after this, it lay, to become 
a natural ſward: and, to ſupply theſe meadows 
with water, for cattle to drink at, a pond, or 
ponds, may be made to be fed by the running 
waters of the ditches, if the ſprings are not ſuf- 
ficient for that purpoſe. This is the moſt profi- 
table way, of all other, for improving low mea- 
dow-grounds ; even ſo profitable, that, by ſuch | 
means, a poor foil is converted into a rich one, 
and the owner made to enjoy the biggeſt of crops | 
of graſs, when his neighbours upland-meadows 
are parched up by the ſcorching ſun, that 
| ſometimes wholly deprives them of up ad- 
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UR common method in Hertfordſbire is 

this: About eight o'clock, or ſooner, the 
ſame morning the graſs is mown, we ted or throw 
it out as thin as poſſible, ſhaking it very care. 
fully, that none remain matted, for, on this 
firſt flinging it abroad, very much depends the 
making of good hay afterwards. The ſame day, 
if the weather and number of hands will permit, 


it may be turned once or twice, and after that 
raked 
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raked into wind- rows, and then put into graſs.- 


cocks, and fo ends the firſt day. The ſecond 


we fling it out, and ſhake it into ſquare lets 
which as ſoon as done, we rake the interſp paces 
clean, and turn it two or three times before 
night; at laſt we rake it into double wind-rows, 
which are done by two perſons raking againſt one 
another, and then put it into baſtard-cocks, that 
are as big again as graſs-cocks, and ſo ends the 
ſecond day. The third, we throw it out into leets, 
or broad ſquare parcels again, and, when the 
ground is all well raked between them, ve turn 
it as often as the weather will permit, which is 
ſometimes three times in a day; and in the after- 
noon, about four o'clock, and before the dews 
fall, we cock it up into heaps, as big again as 
baſtard-cocks, andrake all the ground clean about 
them, and thus ends the third day. The fourth, 
when the dew is clean dried off, we fling it into 
lets again, and, after it has had one turn, we 
put it into ſtaddles, load it, and carry it away into 
a barn, cock, or ſtack : but this tedious way 1s 


never done, but when the weather will not allow 


its being got in the ſecond or third day. Some 
indeed, who have got a great many hands, will 
ted their graſs about fix or ſeven o'clock in the 
morning, and when it is very ſhort, and the 
weather very hot, will turn it twice the ſame 


day, and get it in the next, by raking it into 
2 wind- 
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wind- rows, after the two turns, and putting it 
_ up in graſs cocks, and next day, with one turn, 


rake it up, and carry it in. Others will only 


give it a ted as ſoon as mown, at noon rake it 


into rows, and towards night put it into graſs- 
cocks, and ſo on, as I have hefore hinted : : . then, 


| to know when it is enough made, take a handful, 
and twiſt it ſhort, and, if it breaks eaſily, it is 


made, For a London market they endeavour, all 
that is poſſible, to make it fo, that it may hold 
a greeniſh colour all the year after; but in 
Ayleſoary vale, and other parts, they alway ſtrive 
to inn it a little under made, or dampiſh, that it 
may mow- burn, and become reddiſh,- in order 
to give the hay a ſweeter taſte and ſmell, for in- 
viting cattle to eat a great deal, and drink much; 
which they reckon will breed the m en or 
make a beaſt fat the ſooner. | 

A perſon lived about twenty-ſeven nds FR 
London, and, in order to enjoy his hay finer than 
his neighbours, he built him a Dutch barn, in 
1738. Accordingly, the ſucceeding crop was 
put into great cocks, of about half a load each. 
Theſe he let ſtand in the field, with an intent to 
carry all in one day into the barn; but heavy 
rains falling, he was obliged to defer it, and 
when the fair weather came, he went to cart, and 
carried all into the Dutch barn, where it lay in 


Aa a bad condition, becauſe he inned both top and 


bottom, 
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bottom, while- they were wet; ole had he 
thrown thoſe two extreme parts out, and dried 


them after the middle part was carried, all had 


been well : but, by this mn he loſt 
the ſelling of his hay that year. 

A conſiderable quantity of hay, had been got 
in ſo wet, that it heated in the barn to that de- 
gree, as to become black and ſtinking, which 


they perceived, when they went to take it out 


the next winter for- feeding deer: This made 
chem let it lie another year, and contrary to 
their expectation, it became fo ſweet by being 


mow-burned, that the deer eat it all with | 


nnn 

For this purpoſe, I uſe a tub * two feet 
diameter, and three feet long, or a long baſket, 
or four boards, of a foot wide each, and four feet 


long, nailed together; either of theſe, when the 
ground layer is up to its top, we pull it up 


higher, and ſo on till our mow is finiſhed, and 


then the hole, or dry well, that it thus makes, 


ſerves as a chimney in the middle of it for evacua. 
ting the fume, ſteam, or ſmoak, that the heat or 
ſweat of the hay cauſes; and by which you avoid 
the danger of having your mow take fire, other- 


wiſe you run a great riſque of it, eſpecially if the 


hay is hot in damp or wet, as ſometimes by ne- 
ceſſity it happens. As to a cock or ſtack of hay, 


that ſtands in the _ air, if of any conſider- 


able 
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able bigneſs, it-cannot be made in one day, re- 


quires time to ſettle, before more is added; and 


for this purpoſe, it often happens, that they inn 
ſeveral before they can fimiſh a cock, or ſtack, 
In the mean time ſhowers of 'rain ſometimes fall 


and wet the expoſed hay to great prejudice, even 


for whole nights and days together. To avoid 
which ſome lay ſtraw an the top, but this proves 
a looſe covering, though it lies but a day or two: 
therefore at Rotherbith, or ſome other place by 


the river Thames, you may buy old ſhip ſail. 


cloths for a ſmall matter, and ſow them together 
till you have one intire cloth of twelve yards 
ſquare, which is the common allowance. With 
this, at every day's end, you may cover your 
cock or ſtack, till it is finiſhed, and ſo at any 
other time, without being expoſed to the great 


damage that often enſues, without ſuch ſecurity, 


But obſerve, that if there be no hole or chimney 
made in ſuch cock, or ſtack, this cloth will keep 
in the heat, and help to fire it the ſooner. On 
which account, both theſe are perfectly neceſſary. 
Some are of opinion, that hay is better kept 
abroad, than in any cloſe barn, becauſe the ſides 
of boards, or wall, help to make that part ſtink 
that lies next to them. And to be more commo- 
dious in making cocks and ſtacks, ſome, as ſoon 


as the hay is made enough, will put it into many 


cocks. in a large field, that will contain about 
- half 
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half a load each, and at the ſame time tread it 
well, that it may lie in a pyramidical ſafe manner 


: from wets, till they begin the work of cocking 


Not only in marſhes but in many wet, low, 


: vale grounds, their hay is often coarſe, by reaſon _ 


of the ſedge, or ruſty ſtalks that grow among the 
graſs. A caſe of this happened in Ayleſbury vale, 


where is a meadow about ten acres, lying near a 
water-mill, which was generally flooded, when 


the water was pent up at the mill-head. This 


cauſed a fort of ruſh or ſedge to grow, that made 
a hay little better than ſome ſtraw, eſpecially if 


& they let ſuch graſs ſtand till it is ripe. The oc- 
2 cupier was told, that coal or wood-aſhes, or pot. 


aſhes (but the firſt is beſt for this uſe) would cure 
it; accordingly-many were got and ſown, which 
by the very next ſummer, not only killed the 


{ ſedge or round ruſh, but brought up in its room, 


4 fine three-leaved graſs, that made the beſt of 
hay. How faulty then muſt thoſe be, who will 
not be perſuaded to ſuch a cheap and uſeful 
improvement, as I am ſure thouſands may enjoy, 
that now do not. - Obſerve that ſuch coarſe ſedgy 
hay cannot well be too little made, for, by 
making it but little, it will mow- burn, become 
ſweet, and cauſe cattle to eat and drink plen- 
tifully. | 1 


At 
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At a certain place about twenty miles from 
London, they take care in the' tedding of their 
graſs, but throw it out at a fork*s end, in a careleſs 
random manner: this is very wrong, becauſe it 
is a fundamental error, for, unleſs graſs is well 
ſhook at firſt, it is hardly ever, as I ſaid before, 
to be thoroughly parted afterwards, and conſe- 
quently the more difficult to make it all alike into 
a pure hay. If the graſs is in full ſap, it requires 
the longer time to make, The oftener hay is 
turned, the hollower it lies, and the faſter it 
makes; therefore ſome will turn it three or four 
times a day. In caſe the graſs-cocks are catched 
and wetted by rains, they muſt be daily turned, 
though it rains a little : becauſe, if they are not 
moved, or turned topſy-turvy, they will grow 
yellow, or black, and ſtink; for, by turning 
them, a good colour is preſerved, and the ſweet- 
neſs kept in. When rain is apprehended, and 
the graſs or baſtard-cocks are dry, double or tre- 
ble them for their better ſecurity. Hay, that is 
made from off graſs-baulks or ploughed fields, 
is never ſo good when the field is under lent- 
grain, as it is when under wheat, becauſe then 
the graſs has the longer time to grow, and the 
better for ſucceeding the fallow year, 

I ſhall now proceed to give an account of the 
excellent Hendon way of making hay; becauſe 
theſe farmers are reckoned the beſt in England 

| for 
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for curing their hay, by making it ſo as to re- 
= tain a green colour for years together, in order 
to obtain the greater price at the London market, 
= where they ſell moſt or all of their hay at times 
N throughout the year; for ſeveral of theſe hay 
farmers live within ſix or ſeven miles of 
London. 

ue firſt due Phey mow, and 1 et the graſs 
lie in ſwarths. 

= The ſecond day—They begin to ted it at eight 
o'clock in the morning: at ten they turn it againſt 
the wind, that breaks the tuſſocks, which other- 
wiſe hang together, and would fall heavy. At 
two o'clock they turn it again contrary to the laſt 
way: then in the evening they rake it into wind- 
W rows, and ſet it up in graſs cocks. | 
S The third day—As ſoon as the dew is off; 
they break the hay into ſquare ſtaddles, and 
afterwards turn them two or three times the 
| lame day, and at evening ſet them up in baſtard- 
cocks. | 

The fourth day—Thiey break i it out into ftad- 

| dles again, and give it a turn or two that day. 
Then they ſet it up in great cocks fit for carting. 
This way makes it of a fine green colour, with- 
| out which there are little hopes of ſale. But 
| in caſe of rain, they run it up in great cocks to 
ſave the colour, to obtain which is their chiefeſt 
aft, | 
\ You. II. | H Latter - 
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| Latter meath, or ſecond mowirig—They make 

the very ſame way. This after-meath, or, as 
ſome call it, rowen, they ſell to the. cow-keeper 
about London; for as hard hay is beſt for horſe, 
the ſecond mowing, or ſoft hay, is deemed as 
well for cows; and for this purpoſe is the 

better liked of, becauſe 1 it is cheaper than the firſ 
crop. 

An acute farmer, who lives about ten miles 
from London, in a moiſt ſummer, has commonly 
three loads of hay off one acre of meadow-land; 
I mean ſo much when it comes out of the barn, 
and yet never feeds his natural graſs with cows or 
ſheep, only turns in five horſes into it, and they 
generally leave a great deal of fog to rot on the 
ground, which, with the help of his well turned 
dung-hill, dreſs his ground for another year: 
notwithſtanding, there is this inconveniency at. 
tending ſuch good management, for as he ſhuts up 
his meadow at Chriſtmas, leaves ſuch foggy grab 
behind, and manures well, in caſe a wet hot 
ſummer ſucceeds, the bottom part is apt to gro 
rotten before mowing- time, and then the crop 
of hay is much damaged for a London marke: 
beſides cauſing a great deal of trouble and chars: 


in mowing it. Yet it is certainly better huſban- 
dry, than that of ſhutting up a meadow late; for 


then, if a very dry ſummer follows, the graſs wil 
be 


hy 22 — frj my 


ke 10 bn up, for wWant ofa an a ben to cover, 
35 : and ſhade its. roots. 

= Some of the Middli/ex. meadows are hut up, 
at Chrifmas from the horſes and cows, and then. 
follow the ewes till Candlemas, when they are ſhut- 
vp for good, From this meadow. field they go to 
anocher, that is ſhut up in the ſame manner, by 
WT firſt feeding the great cattle, and then the ewes, 
till Lady-Day. Now theſe two, ſorts are to be 
mowed twice in one ſummer; but others, where-  - 
ia they Keep, the ewes till late in April, they ſhut 
1 up for mowing only one crop off them, and that 
is commonly done, after the firſt crops are all 
. gat home : which laſt hay is to be kept for feed. 
W ing their own cattle in winter. Therefore it is 
Wy the latter end of April, that many of theſe 
. farmers are forced to turn ſuckling ewes into 
8 lanes, and on commons, and, accordingly are 
8 obliged to give over ſuckling for this ſeaſon, till 
they begin again in September, by buying weltern 
ewes big with lamb, and ſome with lambs by 


their ſides. 

05 8 ©" hay. | 
et In the London market, the ſame year it is 
bp made, It is deemed new hay until Michaelmas, 
4 for which reaſon the farmer is obliged to make 
= his truſs weigh ſixty pounds to that time; but 
il afterwards their truſſes weigh only fifty-ſix 
he pounds a piece, the new hay, by them having 
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paſſed through all its ſweating. Thirty-ſix | 
truſſes make one cart load. At New-market, | 


they buy their hay immediately out of .the field, 


as ſoon as it is made, a cart load at a time, 
which they weigh, cart and all at once, by the 
help of ropes, or chains, and pullies, deducting JM 
the weight of the cart each time, until they have 


all their quantity, 
Grazing cows. 


The very beginning of May, from Gad- 5 
deſden, and many other places in the chilterne 
country, are ſent away old cows, and alſo gueſs ji 
cows (which latter are thoſe that did not ſtand to 
their bulling laft year) into the fertile vale of 
Ayleſbury, to fatten in grazing grounds there at 


one ſhilling or fifteen-pence a week, for twenty 
weeks; for here their turf is ſo extraordinary 
rich and ſweet, that, if the graſs is ever ſo ſhort, 


the beaſt ſeldom miſſes of — fat, ſo they 1 


have water enough. 


=? £2 78 hp, 2 1 
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B O O K XIX. 


Of LIVE STOCK. 


CHAPTER I. 
OF SHEEP, 


SECT. I, 


OF THE BREED, 


Weſtern, 

HIS fort of ſheep, of all others in Engs 

land, we in Hertfordſhire, Buckingbam- 
ſire, Bedfordſhire, and Middleſex, account the 
very beſt, for ſoundneſs of body, for living on 
our ſhort graſs, for folding to dreſs our land, 
for fatting on turnips, for ſuckling houſe and 
graſs lambs, for driving to and from our fields 
and commons, for not ſtraying, and for yielding 
| the very beſt ſtaple of wogl: It is for theſe _ 
valuable good properties, that theſe ſort of 


H 3 ſheep 
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ſheep are chiefly bought up for the uſe and ſer- 


vice of farmers living in the aforefaid counties; 
and which are the means of employing many 
perſons, whom we call ſheep jobbers, to buy 
great numbers of them, in Doſſerſtire, Wiltſhire, 
and Hampſhire, and bring them to particular 
farmers, and into bur markets for ſale; a chief 
one of which, is that of Tring, a market town, 
lying about thirty miles from London, and three 
from Gaddeſden; where, on every Friday during 
the ſpring ſeaſon, there generally is great choice 
of the larger and ſmaller fort of horned weſtern 
ſheep, that have all white faces, white and ſhort 
legs, broad loins, and fine curled cloſe wools, 
The ſmalleſt ſort of them ſuits the conveniency 
beſt of thoſe farmers who have the ſhorteſt bite 
of graſs, and tie largeſt for thoſe that have more: 
but the ſmaller fort. is moſtly coveted by thoſe 
farmers that feed them on, and fold them from 
cmmbns: : The Tame for feeding and fatting 
them on turnips, for that theſe ſmaller ſort, with 
their thin lips and narrow mouths, will nat only 
Þite and live on the ſhorteſt graſs, but will nh 
and therefore will feed and far ſooner - than 
larger ſheep that have thicker lips. and, broade 
"mouths. 
It is theſe ſmaller fort of welt- country ſheep, 
When fatted, that furniſhes a butcher with thoſe 
ſizeable 
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ſizeable joints of mutton,. that .beſt anſwer the 


ſervice of a private family, who find their con- 


veniency belt anſwered in having the pleaſure to 
enjoy a hot joint of meat every day at their 
table; when a larger joint would incommode 
them by more than one means. Theſe excellent 


| weſtern ſheep are many of them bought up in 


March and April, becauſe our rye, our turnips, 
and our cole or rape, in Hertfordſhire particu- 
larly, generally hold out to feed them in theſe 
two months, which gives us. the greater oppor- 


tunity to buy them cheaper now, than we can 
WW afterwards when there is plenty of graſs. And 


as, in Hertfordjhire, molt of our fields lie incloſed, 


W theſe weſtern ſheep that are of the horned' ſort, 


are more agreeable to us, than the poled or 
unhorned ſort, becauſe theſe horned ſort cannot 


8 break through hedges like them, nor are they ſo 


inclined to do it, as the hornleſs ſort are; by 
which means they preſerve their wool on their 


backs, when the others loſe much of it. 


Weſt- country ſheep, that weigh about eight 
ſtone when they are fat, I call the ſmaller ſort; 
thoſe that weigh about ten ſtone, when they are 
fat, I call the larger fort. Weſt country ſheep 
are certainly the moſt tender dams of their 
young; and the, Dor ſetſbire ſort exceeds for fre- 
quently bringing twin lambs, which is a con- 


ſiderable advantage to both the grazier, the 


H 4 houſe- 
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houſe- ſuckling farmer, and, indeed, to all 
others, concerned in breeding, and making a 
profit by lambs: but this fort of advantage is 
moſtly on the fide of thoſe that ſuckle houſe. 
lambs, as I intend by and by to. give a very 
particular account of, Wherefore thoſe farmers 
that live in Hertfordſhire, Buckinghamſhire, Bed- 
| fordſhire, Middleſex, Surry, and Kent, and 

would be maſters of a true breed of ſheep, for 
folding, fatting, and en lambs, cannot 
have a better ſort. 

"Hertfardfoire 

This ſheep is generally of a larger ſize than 
the weſt-country ſheep, yet not ſo large as the 
Oxfordſhire, Leiceſterſhire, or Lincolnſhire breed, 
It is a horned ſheep that has black ſpots on is 
face and legs, or what we call ſpeckled; is a 
hardy profitable ſheep, but not quite ſo well Wi 
qualified to get a living on a very ſhort bite of iſ 
graſs on commons, as the ſmaller weſt-country 
| ſheep are; nor is their wool ſo good; therefore 
they are moſtly kept by thoſe farmers who have 
not the conveniency of feeding ſheep on com- 
mons, but are forced, for this reaſon, to keep 
| them always within ground ; and where they do 
this, their profit lies in breeding and fatting 
lambs on clover or ray-graſs, or trefoile, and 
on their fallow grounds. After their lambs are 


fro fatted and fold off, they begin to fold their 
EWES, 
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ewes. Many of theſe Re nds are 
bought by the butcher in May; moſt of them 
go off by Midſummer, and then our farmers 
begin to fold the ewes in fair weather, every 
night till near Alballontide. Theſe Hertfordſhire 
bred ſheep, when thoroughly fatted, may weigh, 
in neat mutton, about ſixteen ſtone, at eight 
pounds weight to the ſtone, | 


Oxfordſhire, Leiceſterſhire, and the Lincoln. 
ſhire ſheep. 
Oxfordbire breeds many pole hornleſs hens 


that are larger carcaſſed than either the weſt- 


country, or Hertfordſbire ſheep. There are 
likewiſe many of theſe pole fheep brought 
up, fatted for ſale, to the great Smithfield Lon- 
don market, out of Leiceſterſhire, and Lincolu- 


ſbire, and Cambridgeſhire, that are the biggeſt - 
| ſheep in England, but always cut a very coarſe 


: | hairy wool; in Lincolnſhire eſpecially, in their 


marſhy and fenny lands, they breed the longeſt 
legged, and largeſt carcaſſed ſheep of all others; 
and although their legs and bellies are for the 
moſt part bare of wool, yet their fleeces carry 
more wool on them than any ſheep whatſoever ; 


for their pelts, when well furniſhed with wool, 


and ſold to the butcher a little before ſhearing 
time, fetch two ſhillings, or two ſhillings and 
fix-pence a Piece; z and when fatted, ſomę of 

| their 
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their carcaſſes will weigh very heavy : But their 
meat is much coarſer grained than that of 
| {ſmaller ſheep; and their joints too large for 
ſmall families eating. Theſe great ones arc 
alſo unfit for folding land with, becauſe they 
would be too :long filling their bellies on a ſhort 
bite of graſs; and becauſe their heavy carcaſſes 
cannot bear frequent driving to and from the field 
without ſuffering much damage, yet are tix: moſt 
profitable ſort of all others, for thoſe graziers 
who occupy rich vale grounds; for here they 
have nothing more to do than to feed, lie down, 
and fat on their fertile earth; and this they 
generally do with great expedition, becauſe their 
graſs is of ſuch a fattening nature, that it will 
feed and fat an ox, when our beſt meadows and 
paſtures cannot do it in our drier, higher, chil. 
tern country. | 
And although they vin by long droughts, 
or by ſtocking their vale ground with too many 
- cattle, be, in ſome. meaſure, deprived of a long 
bite of graſs ; yet, when it is at the ſhorteſt, it 
-will ſupport and keep not only large ſheep, but 
« even-oxen from falling away in their fleſh, when 
our hilly graſs would ſtarve them: which valu- 
able quality I impute to the rich marly quality 
of their ſurface ſtratum earth, as it. muſt be 
- impregnated with more nitrous falt and ſulphur, 


chan our hilly earth is, becauſe their land lies 
near! 
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near the warm fprings, and low enough to be 
much out of the power of being greatly hurt by 
| the-chills of cold winds; when our hilly, high, 


expoſed graſs grounds, are ſituated ſo far from 
ſprings, that they are more hungry, more cold, 
and leſs fertile than theirs. 
It is theſe large pole ſheep that are the more 
bencficial to graziers, as they fat the ſooner for 
having no horns, becauſe the nouriſhment that 
ſhould go to the horns is employed in fatting the 
carcaſe. Not but there are great numbers of 
ſmall pole Theep as well as great ones; and 
many ſuch are kept both by hill and-vale far- 
mers, for folding their ground! to a good advan- 
tage; and indeed they are the very beſt ſort 


4 of all others, for getting a- hving beyond moft 
ſheep ; and for breeding; fucking; and folding, 


were it not for one grand ill quality that moſt 
of them are poſſeſſed with; and that is, by their 
being exceeding prone to leap over ſtiles, 
hurdles, and even low gates; and by their 
breaking into, and getting through hedges, 
ſometimes to a farmer's great damage, becauſe 


fuch ſheep are apt to learn others of the horned 


ſort to do the like, and thus cauſe a whole flock 


to get into, and ruin a whole field of corn in a 


few hours time; for a pole ſheep can eaſily make 
the firſt gap in a hedge, when a horned ſheep 
cannot, and thereby encourage others to follow. 

g Hence 


ſoon as a ſmaller ſheep, and therefore ſome of 
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- Hence it is that ſome of my neighbours, a 
well as myſelf, who keep ſome of theſe ſmaller 
fort of pole ſheep, for the ſake of their thriving 
better than horned ſheep, and for their carefully 
Jooking after their good lambs, are ſometimes 
forced to couple ſome of the more ſtraggling 
ones, to prevent their being ſuch leaders to 
ethers; for their ſtraggling is a more than 
ordinary dangerous fault, - becauſe it not only 
may be the cauſe of a whole flock breaking out 
of a field, but likewiſe to cauſe ewes in lamb to 
caſt them, And ſo apt are theſe pale ſheep to 
break out of a field, that if a man ſtands but 
twenty poles or perches off them, ſome of them 
will break through a hedge ; fo that it is a diff 
cult. thing to confine theſe hornleſs ſheep within 
bonnds, unleſs a ſhepherd is continually over. 
ſeeing them; therefore are unfit to be kept by 
any farmer who occupies incloſed fields, ani 
keeps no ſhepherd. 

But to return to the large flivep: I have fur 
ther to add, that a large ſheep will not rot ſo 


-the foreſighted vale farmers refuſe to keep the 

Welch, or other ſmall ſheep, It is true, that 

when a ſmall ſheep is loſt by the rot, the loſs is 

not ſo great as when a larger one dies by it: 

but, conſidering that a ſmall ſheep rots ſooner 

than a large one, the latter is preferred for being 
3 kept 
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as ſtore, as well as for fatting ſneep. But when 
I mention large ſheep on theſe accounts, I would 

| not be underſtood to recommend the largeſt 
pole, or the largeſt horned ſheep for the vale 
fold: no, the ſort I here mean, is that between the 


ſmall Web, and the largeſt Lincolnſhire breed. 


Welch and Scoteh. 
I am now come to write on the hardieſt ſheep 


chat are for living in a cold country, and any 


where elſe, on that ſhort bite of graſs, where a 


| large ſheep would pine and ſtarve, becauſe theſe 


ſott generally come from mountainous feedings, 
therefore no ſheep will live better on downs and 
commons than theſe ; and for theſe reaſons they 
are brought up in great numbers out of Scotland 
and Wales, into the ſouthern parts of England 
for ſale, where they are bought by ſome farmers ; 


| for theſe are not the choice of many, becauſe 


they are apt to ſtraggle and run away if there be 
no ſhepherd with them, and many of them to 
be ſurfeited and ſubject to the ſcab, and ſtunted 
by long drifts, which diſcourages moſt of our 
Hertfordſhire and Buckinghamfhire farmers from 
buying them; yet, for ſome good qualities that 
belong to them, they ate preferred by others, as 
their being a ſmall, ſhort, knotty ſheep, that 
come from the pooreſt living, and thrive and fat 
preſently for the butcher, when they are fed in 

| our 
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our ſouthern country on a full * of graſs: 
and if they are fed on the excellent lady-finger, 
and two other forts of natural graſſes that ſhould 
grow together, by ſowing. their neat ſeeds free 
of all weeds and other graſſes, they will become 
the ſweeteſt of mutton, particularly for a private 
family's uſes, who delight to eat the leaſt and 
fineſt ſort, which ſome, I know, ſo eſteem, that 
they will eat it near as ſoon as veniſon; and ac- 
cordingly give a butcher his own price, when they 
can be aſſured the mutton 1s young and ſweet; 
for, by being thus fed on a delicate graſs, it may 
be altogether as good as that famous and beſt 
ſort, fed on Banſtead Downs in Surry. 

It is true, as I have juſt obſerved, that when, 
by the inclemency of weather, the graſs of 
vale grounds is corrupted and tainted, theſe 
ſmall ſhort-bodied ſheep, as I ſaid, are more 
apt to rot than larger ſheep; yet even this 
grand danger may eaſily be made a trifling one, 
where my infallible cheap receipt to prevent the 
red water or rot in ſheep is known and duly ap- 


Z plied. For it is chiefly on this account that many 


refuſe to buy them, as being ignorant how to pre- 
vent theſe maladies; if they were not, I know 
that thouſands of them would be kept in vales 


where they are not, not only for their convenient 


living on a little meat, but alſo for their carrying 
dung into a fold over their poachy, wet, dirt) 


2 ; land: 
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land, without ſinking ſo deep into it, as a big- 


ger heavier ſneep muſt; and for the leſs loſs that 


a farmer may ſuſtain, if they die by the red water, 


rot, or other accident : which leads me to pub- 
lin the good conduct of 7 B —, Eſq; 
who, having a true notion of the value of Welch 


| ſheep, took the follow cheap method to come 


F 


by them, VIZ. 


A gentleman, in February, 19467, ſent and 


invited me to his ſeat, ſituated in a fine park, 
on a dry high ground, which gave it a delightful 


| proſpe&; and being a perſon of penetration, a 


ſtudier of improvements, and an encourager of 
arts and ſciences, fell in with a right notion of 
laying out money, in purchaſing a parcel of 


F7 ſheep, for the ſole uſe of his own large 
family; becauſe he knew where to buy them 


ſound, cheap and of an agreeable ſize, for feeding, 
and fatting them on a farm that had lately fell 


| into his hands, by the ill management of a 
| tenant: accordingly he ſent his bailiff into Wales 


to buy him a flock there, but when he came 


here, it happened to be a little before ſheering 
time, when they were ſo indifferent of - ſelling 


them, that he would not give them their price, 


and came home without any, becauſe here they 
ſet too great a price on their wool. However, 
while he was there, he was informed of the right 
place and time to buy them cheap, and that was 

at 
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at Biſbop-Caſtle fair in Shropſhire: and to 
this fair he was afterwards ſent, where he 
met with great choice, and bought a flock 
of pretty ſizeable ſheep, that were full. 
mouthed, for between five and fix ſhillings 
a- piece; which being brought home and kept in 
good feed, were fatted, and killed for this gen- 
tleman's family uſes all the year, as his occaſions 
required. And thus he was always ſure to eat 
a delicate, ſweet, ſound piece of mutton, in the 
cheapeſt and beſt manner, free and clear of al 
over-heated, ſurfeited, unſound fleſh; which, 
by too haſty, and too long drivings, fall to many 
butchers lot to kill. And ſo pleaſed was this 
_ gentleman with this his new way of furniſhing 
himſelf with the beſt of mutton, that, when I was 
at his ſeat, I was told he deſigned to leſſen the 
number of his deer, and increaſe the number of hi; 
Welch ſheep, by grazing them in his park; and 
that they might be fed and fatted here on the 
beſt graſs, for producing the ſweeteſt of mut- 
ton, I furniſhed him with ſuch natural graſs ſeeds 
as would truly do it, by ſowing them on, and 
amending his old ſward, according to thoſe par- 
ticular directions I gave him. And in this gen- 
tleman's ground it was that theſe Welch ſheep 
were kept ſafe from ſtraggling, not only in his 
park, but alſo in his incloſed fields, and this with- 


out the conſtant . of a ſhepherd; becauſe 
they 
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they had always a bellyfull of meat allowed them, 
and his hedges duly kept up in repair, through 

which, as they were of the horned . they could 
ndct pals. 


Great numbers of theſe Welch ſheep are 
brought every year into Eſex, ſome without, and 


ſome with lambs by their ſides, for expoſing 


them to ſale to plough farmers and graziers; the 


latter of which ſort, buy them chiefly to fat in 
the ſalt marſhes of this country, for here there 
are many thouſand acres of this ſort of land, that 
| feed and keep ſheep ſound with the greateſt ex- 


: pedition. And as they are here lately confined 


by their large watery ditches, they are prevent- 
ed ſtraying, and thus preſently made fat; for 
where theſe ſort can make their eſcape out of 


incloſed grounds, ſome have ſtrayed to their 


being quite loſt, as the following ſtory makes 
out. 
There is a ſtory current in our country, of a 


black Welch ſheep that had a face ſtreaked like 


that of a badger's; and being brought up 
among others into Hertfordſhire for ſale, it was 
bought by a farmer, who ſoon loſt it; for it was 
afterwards - proved that it returned home into 
Wales, becauſe it was brought up in a Welcb 
flock a ſecond time and returned as before: that 
being brought up a third time and ſold, it was 

then diſcovered, and proved to be the very ſame 
Vol. II. I ſheep 
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ſheep that had been ſo often ſold and begs, to 
the aſtoniſhment of many. 

A Chiltern farmer, who has much open field 
land belonging to the farm he rents, bought in 
a parcel of Welch ſheep to fold, but before he 
could rightly bring them to good behaviour, his 
ſhepherd was at abundance of trouble in breaking 
them to it; for, as their bodies were very ſmal, 
they would get through the ſloats of the hurdles, 
or leap over them, and learn others to do the 
ſame; and by this would get into the green corn, 
run away, and could be hardly confined in the 
fold; for they were ſo wild, that they would en- 
dure much lugging by a dog before they would 
yield to diſcipline: for as theſe, and Scotch ſheep 
are bred and fed at their full liberty on moun- 
tains, it is contrary to nature to be confined, 
Wherefore they are the leſs fit for folding, and 
moſtly ſold, as I have obſerved, into Kent and 
Eſſex, to farmers, for fatting them in their 
marſhes; for here they are confined by deep large 
ditches, and always under a full belly of graſs; 
if they ſtay any where they will here. 

| Turkey Sheep. 

The Turkey ſheep is of the large heavy fort 
and the more ſo, becauſe their broad tails are of 
a confiderable weight. It is reported, that one 
of their tails has weighed fourteen pounds and a 


half, and that the whole ſheep was ſold for three 
| | pounds. 
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pounds. I have heard of a gentleman; that 


| lives within twenty miles of Londen, who keeps 


about thirty Turkiſþ ewes, and a Turkiſh ram; 
that the ewes were all poled ones, but the ram 


vas a horneq ſheep. All of them had broad tails, 
E with white fleeces, ſpeckled with black ſpots, and 


mottled like a leopard ; but their wool of a very 
coarſe nature, for it is long, and, by ſome, ſaid to 


be the worſe for their coupling with goats, which 
makes it ſtill more hairy. A gentleman in Heri- 
foraſbire kept three or four of theſe Turkey ſheep, 
and when they were obſerved going to ram, he 
had their tails ſewed up, for one of their tails was 
ſo broad and heavy, that it weighed eight 
: pounds and one of their lambs, at ſheering 
@ time, weighed ſixteen ſtone alive. This ſame gen- 
deman was very curious in collecting the largeſt 
| fort of beaſts. He ſold two Hertfordſbire- bred 
ram: lambs for forty ſhillings a- piece. 
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that I never know any other by ſight, nor as 
| racter, endowed with the like. Some think is 
| was formerly a foreſt, becauſe trees have been 
| found covered in it, but deſtroyed by the break- 


Ing in of the ſea, and ſince recovered from it; is 


twenty miles in length, reaching from near 
Hythe, in Kent, to Rye, and beyond it in Suffex : 
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in breadth, ten miles, from Appledore to Rummney, 
Its foil is compounded of ſand, gravel, and 
marl; it is ſituated about ſixty miles in Kent 
from London, and lies lower than the ſea at high- 
water mark, which obliges the proprietors of the 
marſh to be at great charge to defend it againſt 
the breaking in of the ſea-water, as it often has 
done, moſtly about Dim-Church. But now they 
are ſo artful and diligent, that, of late years, they 
have received very little damage. And although 
this marſh lies very low indeed, yet the ground 
is of ſuch a nature, that when it receives a ſhower 
of rain, it preſently. diſcharges it; and is ſo 
fertile, that it maintains more ſheep and oxen 
than perhaps ten times this quantity of ground 
would do of upland meadow. Here they keep 
moſt wether ſheep; and as for their ewes, the 
lambs they wean from them they fold on the 
hills, and next ſpring bring them into the marſh 
to fat; for here ſheep and lambs are not long 
feeding and fatting for the butcher, although 
they were ſtunted by poverty not long before: 
and ſo extraordinary rich is this grazing ground, 
that it not only produces ſweet mutton to great 
reputation, but thoſe ſheep alſo of a large fort, 
ſome weighing thirty pounds a quarter, and carry 
on them a good cloſe-curled wool, but not ſo good 
as ſome of the weſt-country ſheep. They never 


rot here, unleſs it be by ſome extraordinary accl- 
1 dent; 
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dent; for when the vales of England rot their 
ſheep, theſe. marſh graziers get the moſt money. 


When mutton ſells for threepence per pound, it is 


ſaid theſe graziers live well; and ſo it is a ſign, if 


fine- built houſes will ſhew it, for here is an un- 
common ſight of them. 


SECT. 0D. 


Or THE . MOST PROFITABLE STOCK. 


8 When, and what Sheep to buy in for a Chiltern 


Frarmer's greateſt Profit. | 
HAT I mean by the word Chiltern is, 
as the farmers take it to mean, a hilly, 


| dry country, conſiſting of arable lands and 
$ paſture grounds, where is ſown artificial graſſes; 
as clover, trefoil, raygraſs, ſainfoine, turnips, 
| &c, for feeding and fatting ſheep, lambs, and 
other cattle ; which are conveniencies that few 
vale farmers can enjoy. But dictionary authors 


define the word, as meaning a country under the 


influence of a chill air. Now ſome of theſe 


Cbiltern farmers think it the moſt profit to breed 
their own ſneep; others of them are of another 


mind, and think it the beſt to buy in all they 


feed and fat, in ſuch a manner, as to have a freſh 
ſtock in every year to fold and fat; and, by 
khis means, to have lean or ſtore ſheep come in, 
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ws OF SHEEP. Book XIX, 
and fat ones to go off, ſo as to bring in a conſtant 
profit. In this account therefore, I ſhall confine 
myſelf to writing on the practice of a Chiltem 
farmer, who buys all, and breeds none. About 
Candlemas, or between that and Lady-day, he 
buys in, either wether tegs, with two broad 
teeth, or three-year old ſheep, with four broad 
teeth: if the firſt ſort, he folds them the two 
following ſummers under a bellyfull of meat, 
that they may feed free of being ſtunted, thrive, 
and get fleſh a-pace, even while they are folding; 
for thus they are under a conſtant preparation for 
fatting, by living chiefly in incloſed grounds, 
where they have plenty of clover, or other artif- 
_ cial or natural graſs, green thetches, turnips, 
&c. Then, after two ſummers folding them, 
the farmer in the month of Auguſt, draws out 
and ſeparates thoſe wether ſheep from others, 
that he deſigns to fat on his turnips, and puts 
them into his ſtubbles and after-paſtures, there 
to graze and eat up the graſs and weeds ; by 
which they get ſo forward in fleſh, that they ſoon 
fat on turnips, where they are fed on freſh parcels 
every now and then by a careful ſhepherd, till 
they are full fat for ſending and ſelling them at 
Smithfield market. And as to the ſecond fort, 
or four-toothed ſheep, he likewiſe feeds and folds 
them under a conſtant bellyfull of meat, inſo, 
— much 
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much that they may be Juftly faid (if he acts the 
| prudent manager) to fat, in a ſmall degree, under 
ſuch their feeding and folding, but does not keep 


ü them longer than one year in all; for after their 


ſummer folding, he, according to cuſtom, feeds 
them in his ſtubbles or paſtures, and next in his 
turnips, till they are full fatted for a London ale. 
lt is true, moſt folding ſheep go on commons that 
e near incloſed grounds every day, but then they 
do little elſe here, but air, ſtretch, and clean 
; themſelves; for what feed they get here is next 
io nothing, becauſe they fill their bellies ſo well 
in the incloſurei. 

There are no ſheep better to breed for ; 


- ing the two profitable ends of the fold and the 


5 butchers, than the weſt country and the Hert- 
Fordſbire horned ſheep, becauſe they are generally 


of a right ſize, the ſoundeſt of ſheep, are hardy 


8 breeders, tender dams, and yield a valuable 
| wool: a right choice of theſe very much concerns 
& thoſe farmers in particular, who keep ewes with- 

in ground for breeding and ſuckling graſs-lambs, 
and folding them after their lambs are fold to 
the butcher: and the ſame a vale farmer, that 
keeps ewes for breeding and folding; for which 
purpoſe a ewe of two years old, that is in lamb 

| the firſt time, is the right ſort, And why I re- 
y commend theſe two forts of ſheep in refuſal of 
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120 OF SHEEP, Book XIX. 
all others, is, becauſe they commonly come off 
found layers of ground; the weſt country ſheep 
from off their high dry grounds and downs, 
and the Hertfordſhire from off incloſed, gravelly, 
chalky, fandy, and loamy ſoils, and off commons 
of the ſame nature. And becauſe they are not 
apt to ſtray away, like the Eugliſb pole, or the 
Welch or Scotch ſheep, a breed from ſuch ſheep, 


by a right ram, may ſtock a farmer with a true 


bred profitable ſort; and this the ſooner, if the 
ewes bring him twin lambs, as many of theſe 
are apt to do. But avoid, as much as you can, 
the breeding of ſheep by vale ewes, where they 
are ſuſpected to come off rotten ground. 
Chuſe a ewe with wide ſhoulders, broad loins, 
deep bodied, ſhort-legged, handſome-headed, 
with horns not too big; the weſt-country ewe 
with a white face, and white legs, and the Heri. 
fordſbire ewe with a ſpeckled face: of either be 
ſure ſhe is a good coated one, I mean, that her 
wool has a full white curl; for there is more in 
this than many perſons are aware of. 

A cloſe wooled ſheep is not in that danger of 
ſuffering by the pelt-rot nor red water, as the 
ſhaggy looſe-wooled one is; becauſe when a ſheep 
has ſuch a cloſe curled fleece on its back, the 
rain cannot make that lodgement in it as it does 


in a looſe-wooled ſheep; nor can the cold winds WM 


have 
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have that power to enter and chill the body of - 
the former, as it can the latter. A cloſe curled 


= woolly ſheep, after a ſhower of rain, upon 


ſhaking its body, will diſcharge much of it, when 
a looſe wooled one receives and retains it. This 
zs an item of the greater conſequence, becauſe as 
| the ewe and the ram is, ſo will the breed be; 
and an error in the beginning or foundation of 
a thing is of the worſer nature, as it may have 
its effects on the breed for a long time after. 
And J believe I may affirm it for a truth, that 
thouſands of ſheep have been loſt by means of the 
chill of rains and cold winds, particularly after 
they have been ſhorn ; becauſe their ſkin or pelt, 
: at that time, 1s moſt expoſed to receive and lodge 
tem, as it has loſt its woolly-covering protec- 
tion; for the ſkin of this beaſt is the moſt 
ſpungy, and the moſt porous of all other ſcins 
whatſoever. And hence it 1s, that. rains and 
winds have ſuch a ready acceſs to enter into, 
and corrupt the blood of this moſt excellent 
creature, which brings it under ſickneſs or the 
fatal rot. | 
To make this the more re plain, I have in the 
firſt place, to ſay, that in many parts of Mid- 
aleſex and Tertfordfbire, there are, I believe, 
more houſe-lambs ſuckled and fatted,. than in 
all England belides 3 ; and, for this purpoſe, the 
_ ſuckling. 
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ſuckling farmer is very curious in purchaſing 
the very beſt Dorſelſbire, and other forts of 
weſt country ewes; as knowing that upon this a 
chief part of his profit depends, in order for his 
having thoſe lambs that will ſell beſt; and theſe 
ewes are thoſe that are rightly coloured, wooled, 
and ſhaped : for which reaſons the ſuckling, far. 
mer is tempted to give the largeſt price, that he 
may have ewes with theſe good properties, and 
bring him twin lambs. Now theſe choice ewes, 
after they have bred and ſuckled houſe-lambs 
for about three years, are generally ſo worn out 
by conſtant breeding and ſuckling, that they ell 
them off to make room for younger and freſher 
parcels of ewes; and, in order to it, they drive 
theſe old ones to fairs and markets: Now it is 
theſe old ſuckling ewes, that ſome of our nice 
Hertfordſhire farmers, make it their buſineſs to 
buy, for breeding a lamb or two out of each of 
them, in order to come by the beſt breed of 
ſheep, for as theſe ewes were the culled ones of 
flocks, they are thoſe that exceed others in good- 
neſs. Again, as theſe old ſuckling ewes are 
advanced in age, they have the largeſt bones 
and ſinews, far beyond a very young ſheep; 
and therefore the more capable of bringing 
ſtrong lambs. I have bred the beſt lambs from 
my oldeſt ſheep; and theſe ſuckling ewes are 
ſeldom ſo old, at their ſelling off, but that they 

will 
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will breed once, twice, or more: but all farmers 


chat buy theſe ſorts, ſhould take this caution 


with them, which is, that they muſt not expect 
theſe ſort of ſuckling ewes to feed on a common, 

or in any open field where they can ſtray away, 
without the cloſe attendance of a ſhepherd and 
his dog; becauſe, as they have always been uſed 
to feed, and been confined in full feed, within 
incloſed grounds, they will not ſtay on commons, 
or any where elſe, where they can ſtray from: 
for that theſe are an old cunning fort, that will 
& find out the beſt living if they can come by it, 
and ſhifr where a young ſheep cannot, therefore 
; | will bring up her lambs in the beſt order; and 
after ſhe has ſo done ſhe may be fatted, and fold 
do the butcher for more than her prime coſt. 


8 The method that ſome vale farmers, and other vale 
men take to make the greateſt profit of their ewes 
and lambs. 


Few that I know of keep ewe flacks in vales, 
but that was rather too cloſe an expreſſion ; for 
though I don't know many that do, yet there 
are, as I am informed, many that do keep ewe 
& flocks in vale grounds, as in the vale of Ayles- 
bam, about Wing, Aſcot, Solebury, &c. and fo 
undoubtedly in many other parts they keep ewe 
= flocks, as thinking them to be more profitable 
| than wefrhers; yet go into many parts of vales, 

—_— 
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and there be thoſe that think as much the con- 
trary, and believe no flock of ſheep pays them 
ſo well as a wether flock, as moſt or all do in 
the aforeſaid vale, that live about Chedington, 
| Moſsworth, Puttenbam, Abbots-Arſon, &c. Eve 
ſheep in vales, I muſt own, have a ſoft earth to 
travel on to and from a fold, and therefore are 
not ſo ſubject to ſuffer by the foot-rot, like thoſe 
ewes that travel, on the ſame account, upon 
chiltern gravelly ground: yet, what is work, 
both ewes and lambs are more ſubject to rot 

here than in chiltern countries. However the 
vale farmer ventures this; and when a rot keeps 
off for a few years together, as it ſometimes does, 
they then get money by their ewe flock, both by 
ſelling ſome of their couples, and folding others, 
In this reſpect the vale is a ſort of nurſery for the 
Chiltern country; for we chiltern farmers often 
buy couples, and wether ſheep, out of the vale 
of Ayleſbury, for the ſake of their cheapneſs, and 
their better wool; for vale wool ſells for two or 
three ſhillings a tod more than-our chiltern wool 
does. Again, chiltern farmers ſometimes. ven- 
ture, on a riſque, to buy vale ſheep and lambs, 
though we ſuſpect they are touched with the rot; 
| becauſe when vale men are apprehenſive of the 
rot, they are tempted to ſell off their ſheep and 
lambs at a low price, for fear of loſing them 


quite ; and we buy them in hopes they will knit 
. | | and 
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and recover, as many do _— are not too far 


gone in the rot. 
De method that a chiltern farmer 4. to make 


the grealeſt profit of his ewes and lambs. 


This farmer is a neighbour of mine, and one 


chat rents a large incloſed chiltern farm, conſiſting 
of many fields of arable land, which every year 
gives him great opportunities to improve the 
© fame, in ſeveral branches, to a conſiderable - 
profit, as his preſent worth ſufficiently proves 
true. Now the branch of profit I am here wri- 
ung of, is, I am of opinion, the chiefeſt of all 
his others, becauſe by this he increaſes his flock 


of ſheep in the cheapeſt manner poſſible. 


g Secondly, by this he dreſſes his land with the 


beſt of dung, that produces the largeſt crops of 


corn, turnips, graſs, &c. Thirdly, by this he 
& is making a conſtant profit of his lambs, of his 
& ſheep, and of their wool; for as he keeps a 
& flock of about an hundred and ſixty ſheep, con- 


fiſting of ewes and wethers, he every year breeds 


his own lambs, part of which he rears as ſtore 


N ſheep for his fold, and moſt of the reſt he fats 


and ſells to the butcher. Thoſe lambs he 


| deſigns to keep for ſtore ſheep, are the ram ſort, 
which he has gelt at a proper age; and as to his 
| ewe lambs that he intends to fell, he keeps them 
fucking on their dams, in a full bite of trefoile, 


Fay- 
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Tay-graſs, or clover, till they are fat enough for 
the butcher, which they commonly are in May 
or June. The reſt of his ewe lambs, that is to 
ſay, the largeſt and beſt of them, he always 
| faves to make ſtore ſheep of them, which pre- 
vents him buying in any ewes at all ; and beſides 
thoſe lambs he gelds to make ſtore ſheep of them, 
he buys in ſome wether ſheep every year for folding 
and fatting them afterwards in his turnips ; for 
this farmer has a good common to graze his 
ſheep on, beſides his in-grounds. 

I know the farm of a yeoman very well worth 
eighty pounds a year, being an incloſed farm, con- 
ſiſting of gravelly, ſtony, and loamy ground, in 
which he ſows turnips, clover, ray-graſs, and 
_ trefoil graſſes, that furniſh his ſheep with a full 
feed; for. he has no common land that he can 
conveniently feed any cattle on, and therefore 
he is confined to feed and fat them within 
grounds, which to make the moſt profit of, he 
thinks ewe ſheep pay him better than wether 
ſheep, becauſe the ewes bring him lambs, return 
him wool, fold his ground, and dreſs it by their 
dung and ſtale, and afterward fat for the butcher, 
. Whereas, if he dealt in only wether ſheep, he 
could only expect their folding, their wool, and 
their fatting ; but by keeping ewe ſheep he fats 
about ſixty lambs a year, that he ſells for abou 
half a guinea apiece ; and when he has not ewes 
enough of his own, he buys in more in lamb at 
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two years old, and breeds from them; than 
when their lambs are fatted off, he folds his 


S ewes till Allballontide, and then ſeparates the 
& oldeſt of them from the reſt, and fats them in 
his turnips for the butcher. 


be conveniency and inconveniency of keeping a flock 


of ewe ſheep. 
As to keeping a flock of ewe ſheep, I know 


of but few that do it in the vale of Ayleſbury, 
W where moſt of their ground lies in common fields, 
E becauſe here they cannot hope to farm well with. 
out the aſſiſtance of the fold, for which a ewe 
| flock is ſomewhat improper ; ſince it is well 
known that ewes cannot bear a long drift, nor 
ue with fo little meat, when in lamb, as a 
; wether ſheep can; nor are ſo capable of being 
Z folded ſo early and ſo late in the year as wether 
@ ſheep are. In Hertfordſhire there are two forts 
of farmers that keep ewe flocks ; one whereof 
Z are thoſe that have not the conveniency of a com- 
mon to graze them on, and therefore are obliged 
(as I have before obſerved) to keep them within 
ground, for making a profit of their lambs, and 
by folding them after the lambs are fatted and 
# fold off. Here the ewes have the advantage of 
being free from that painful malady the foot-rot, 


which in many places both ewes and wethers are 


ſubject to. But thoſe that are moſt ſubject to it 


3 | | are 
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are thoſe ewes that ſuckle houſe lambs, becauſe 
they are obliged to travel ſeveral times a day to 
and from home; by which, as they walk through 
dirt, and perhaps over gravelly ground, they 
are more than ordinary liable to take up dirt 
and gravel in their feet, that eats into them, 
feſters, and brings the poor beaſt under exquiſite 
pain; ſometimes to the loſs of its life, if not 
timely relieved. And although this malady 
moſtly affects thoſe ewes that are conſtantly 
ſuckling, yet it ſometimes befals thoſe that are 
driven to and from the fold among wether 
ſheep ; for many farmers, eſpecially in the chil 
tern country, keep ewes as well as wethers in 
one flock, for good reaſons; firſt, becauſe in 
keeping ſome ewes among wethers, they bring a 
ſummer as well as winter profit ; in ſummer, 
after they have lambed, and the lambs are big 
enough, many farmers fold both ewes and lambs 
among their wether ſheep ; others fat both ewes 
and lambs, that is to ſay, when both are fed in 
plenty of meat, and the lambs are fatted and 
ſold off to the butcher, the ewes, that in ſuch 
good keeping were getting fleſh all the time they 
gave ſuck, they keep fatting on, till they are fit 
for the butcher; and thus a farmer makes 4 
ſummer profit both of his ewes and of his lambs, 
and by the ſame is enabled to buy in other ewes 


from the weſt, or elſewhere, to bring lambs in 
| the 
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the ſpring feaſon, and fold or far them in the 
ſummer. 
A farmer I am here writing of, lives within 
two miles of my houſe, where he rents a large 
lincloſed farm, conſiſting of moſt arable land, 
Band leſs meadow, and being one of the notable 
Wort, he, at Hempſtead fair, in Hertfordſhires 
which is always held on Corpus-Chriſti day, or 
tree weeks. before Holy Thurſday, bought a par- 
cel of weſtern ewes forward in lamb ; for they 
Wall lambed by the latter end of Auguſt; and fed 
Wboth the ewes. and their lambs in his meadow | 
ground, where theſe tender dams and good 
; nurſes, foon fatted their lambs ; for it happened 
. to be a plentiful year of graſs, infomuch that 
while the lambs fucked their ewes, the ewes and 
lambs fatted apace, The lambs he fold off to 
the butcher firſt, and then continued fatting the 
Yewes till he likewiſe fold them to the butcher ; 
$10 that all the ewes and their lambs were fatted 
and fold off by the latter end of November : and, 
Jas the farmer owned, he was well paid for his 
thus buying in, feeding, * r theſe ewes 
and lambs. 
In froſty, or ſhowy, cold, or rainy wea- 
| ther, which moſtly happens in December, Fa- 
mary, February, and March, when our fold- 
ing, or ſtore ſheep, generally begin and end their 
lambing, at ſuch a time, a ſnepherd's ſkill and 
Vol. II, K | Care 
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care is tried, to preſerve ſick or weakly lamby 
alive, which, unleſs an exceſſive ſnow falls 
in the night, is the worſt weather of all other; 
for ſheep to lamb in abroad, becauſe the cold 
air, and rain withal, ſo chills the new-fu11 lambs, 
that many are not able to reſiſt, but die on the 
ſpot before a ſhepherd comes into the field. [: 
alſo ſometimes happens, that, in very ſhay 
froſts, when nights are very long, ſome lamb; 
are frozen to the ground before they are found: 
But if they are not thus killed by the ſeverity d 
cold, ſnows, or rains, many of the weaker for 
of lambs (eſpecially thoſe that come of ver 
young, or very poor half ſtarved ewes) ate 
yeaned very feeble and ſick ; ſo that, without 
timely aſſiſtance, they muſt die: in this caſe, 
ſoon as ſuch weakly lamb is found, both ewe 
and Jamb ſhould be brought out of the field 
and kept in an outhouſe or barn, for one, two, 
three, or four days, or more, as it is more or [i 
in danger of dying, till it gathers ſtrength to ei- 
dure the open air. When this happens, or that 
ſnows hinder the ewe from getting her living 
abroad, we commonly give her cole, or turnips 
or peaſe, or oats, or bran, in a trough in the 
open air, or under cover, with hay or peaſe-ſtras, 
for enabling her to maintain her lamb well. 

A ſmall farmer being owner of only three 
incloſed fields and an orchard, containing 


3 In 
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Ds in all about eight or nine acres of land; and 
I having, beſides, a right to, and liberty of grazing. 
3 WT cattle on an adjacent unlimited common, he 
id attempted to get money by breeding, feeding 
« and felling ſheep with their lambs. And, in 


order to it, he bought in ſome ewes; which 

he fed on this common during the ſummer 
ſeaſon: and while this was doing, he ploughed 
and ſowed a three acre incloſed field with turnip- 
W ſeed; and a crop of hoed turnips he got, with, 
which he propoſed to feed his ewes and their 
@ lambs, in order to fell them as couples after- 
@ wards, and then to buy in a freſh ſtock for doing 
che like another year. Bur ſo it happened, that 
his chimerical ſcheme brought him under a great 
loss, for inſtead of getting money he loſt a pretty 
deal; for when he came to feed his ewes, with 
their lambs, on the turnips, he gave them ſo few 
at a time, that ſome of his ewes died, with their 
lambs, by hunger, and others by ſickneſs, fo 
. that it was thought he loſt near half his flock, by 
1 thus over ſtocking his ground with more cattle 
ns chan his land could well maintain. But this his 
5 infatuation appeared to be no wonder to his 
neighbours, who knew his avarice led him to 
pick thiſtles, and do ſuch other ſervile work on 
Sundays, that even many of the worſer ſort of liber- 
let tines would have been aſhamed of. He has ſince 
1g | K 2 | been 
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been on the loſing fide for ſeveral years, and is 


like to be ſo. 

A farmer, living in the pariſh of Giles Chafin, 
in the county of Bucks: the ſon likewiſe a farmer 
in Hertfordſhire : both kept ſheep on ſmall farms, 
The father, as a ſage ſenior, counſels his fon to 
avoid keeping ewes all the winter, by telling him 
it was his opinion, that a ewe and her lamb, 
being kept all the winter for ſtore-ſheep, would 
eat as much meat as they are worth, therefore 
adviſed him not to do it, but to buy in full. 
mouthed or eight-toothed wether ſheep, about 
May-day, (for you muſt know both theſe farmer 
kved in a Chiltern incloſed country) for folding 
them all che ſummer to dreſs the ploughed land, 
and thereby increaſe the bulk of his crops of grain, 
turnips, &c. and when his harveſt is got in, then 
to give over folding them, and turn them into 
the ſtubble, there to let them feed and lie at their 
eaſe, in order to give them an opportunity to 
get fleſh, and make them in a forward eondition 
to {ell to thoſe great farmers who buy ſhcep about 
Allballontide, to fat for the butcher in turnips, 
or rapes, or both, the following winter. Nov 
ene reaſon why he adviſed his fon to buy in full 
mouthed wether ſheep, in refuſal of younger ones, 
was, becauſe, as he ſaid, theſe full-mouthed fort 
were cheaper than a younger ſort, eſpecially about 
that time of year, when malt farmers buy in teg) 

| and 
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and thaives. A ſecond reaſon was, that, as 
W theſe full-mouthed wether ſheep have been (as 
2 they generally are) wintered very hard, by their 
eating little elſe than ſtraw, and being folded all 
che ſummer on the ſhort bite, or feed, of what 
W craſs and weeds they could get on a common 
vhen they come to enjoy a full bite of graſs and 
W weeds among ſtubble, and on the graſs baulk of 
F incloſed fields, and have nothing elſe to do but 
W to live and feed eaſy, they will thrive very faſt, 
and get into ſuch good order of fleſh, by A. 
W 2allontide, that they will then ſell for a ſatisfactory 
price, to thoſe farmers who make it their buſineſs 
o fow large quantities of land, with turnips, or 
W rapes, or both, for fatting wether ſheep. In the 
next place, I ſhall give ſome account how a ſheep 
and lamb may become ſo chargeable, for a 
farmer to keep as ſtores, that made this father 
farmer ſay, they will eat more than they are 
worth. To do this, I will ſuppoſe that the farmer 
folded the ewe in the ſummer, if not the lamb 
with her; but whether he did one or both, they 
both ſhould have a better living than what a 
common affords, or elſe the ewe would want a 
due quantity of milk to maintain her lamb, and 
| thus both would pine and become lean and 
ſtunted, or perhaps die in the winter, or ſpring, 
| and thus bring the owner under a loſs. But I 


will ſuppoſe that the ewe goes on well all the 
K 3 | ſummer 
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ſummer ſeaſon, and take ram in Auguſt or Se. 
tember, (the uſual time for ſtore ewes to take 
ram,) ſhe then muſt be well kept the major par 


of the winter in good graſs, in turnips, or rapes, 


and with the beſt of hay, elſe ſhe cannot breel 
her lamb in perfection. Her laſt year's lamb 
muſt be alſo kept extraordinary well throughout 
the winter, on graſs, or turnips, or rapes, and 
with ſome of the beſt of hay, elſe it will pro 
a ſtunted one, and perhaps die for want. Bu 
ſuppoſing both ewe and lamb goes on wel 
throughout the whole winter, yet as both mul 
be kept extraordinary well, in plenty of the bet 
meat, where is the profit? Or, whether it be 


not a juſt query, if the meat is not worth all the 


money the ewe and lamb will fetch, if they wen 


to be fold in the ſpring? 
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SECT, III. 
Or FezpinG SRE. 
Summer Feeding. 


Fedng and fatting Ewes and Lambs in Clover 
and Trefoil, &c, | 


Un their greateſt heart; and as their ſtalks are 
large and very ſucculent, they yield abundance 
of rich juice to ſuckling ewes, that creates great 
quantities of milk in their bags, which feeds and 


fats lambs with the greateſt expedition; and was 


it not for the dangerous hoving quality that 
attends clover-graſs in this month, it would be 
W the moſt profitable ſort of all artificial graſſes. 
On this account, the ſuckling ewe eſcapes better 
than the ram and wether; for theſe never hove 
ſo ſoon as they; yet I cannot ſay they are free 
from this danger; becauſe, if due care is not 
taken at firſt to give them their belly-full of 
natural graſs, juſt before they are turned into the 
clover-graſs, it may likely become fatal to them. 


No to prevent this misfortune, our moſt judici- 


cous farmers ſow trefoil amongſt their clover; and 


ſome add ray-graſs, which in a very great degree 


ſecures the ſheep and lambs from hoving: but 


| where trefoil grows in an intire crop, the ewes 
K 4 and 


N June, clover, trefoil, and ray-graſs, are 
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and lambs feed in more ſafety, and fat at a 
great rate; becauſe this graſs yields a very plea- 
ſant juice, that produces an excellent milk, and 
a great deal of it; inſomuch that both ewes and 
lambs will fat here faſter than in any other artifi- 
cial graſs, and become very ſweet meat, pro- 
vided they are put into the field of trefoil, while 
It is in its young growth : for when this graſs 
is old, its ſtalks and yellow bloſſoms get rankiſh, 


and tincture the milk of the ewe, and the fleſh of 


the lamb, with a little bitteriſh taſte. This deli- 
cate graſs-ſeed I ſow every year in its black hull, 
and not in naked feed; for, in this condition, 
it will keep ſound longeſt, either 1 in or out of the 
ground. 


Baiting Sheep, 


In June the graſs on commons ſprings a- pace, 
and generally affords a good bite; but, where 
a common is not ſtinted, or the number of ſheep 
limited, they are then apt to keep it always bare, 
and many times obliged to go to fold with half a 
belly-tul, and then the hunger, rot, or other mis- 
fortunes often enſue. For which reaſon a good 
huſbandman, who has incloſed fields near a 


common, will always be provided with clover, 


or other artificial graſs, ready for ſupplying 
this defect; and after the ſheep have fed till 


about one or two © clock, will take them 
| off 
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off the common, and bait them (as we call it) 
on ſuch graſs, till they be drove to the fold; by 
which means they will dung and ſtale a great 


quantity, always keep halt fat, and be better en- 


abled to withſtand diſtreſs; and for which pur. 
| poſe I commonly ſow clover, or thetches, 


Winter Feeding. 
Turnips. 
Six large wether-ſheep, or eight ſmall ones, 
may be put into one acre of turnips, to fat; but 


it muſt be a good acre of them that will do this, 


and good management withal; for the ſheep 
muſt be ſhifted in time, by removing a row of 
hurdles, croſs the field; and the turnips, when 
ſcooped even with the ground, muſt be pecked 
up, before they are too much trodden, ſtained, 
and rotted, 

If wether-ſheep are taken in to fat, 4 price 
j5 four pence a head per week, and no more 
for a ewe with its lamb. Some wethers will 


fatten in twelve weeks, others in ſixteen, ac- 


cording as they are, when they firſt go in. 


After a very hard long froſt, turnips when 


they have thawed, are apt to rot, ſtink like car- 
rion, and be of a poulch.—lIt was the ſaying of 


anold dealer in ſheep, that he would rather give 


fiye pence a head a week, to feed and fatten his 
ſheep on young turnips, than two pence a week 
| | on 
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on old turnips; becauſe ſheep thrive as faſt again 
on the firſt, as they do on the laſt. 

A neighbouring farmer's practice was, 
Having only ten ſheep to fatten, he fed them 
in a large fold a night and a day, and then re- 
moved it, and ſhifted the ſheep to a freſh bite, 
and ſo on. Now, as theſe fat ſheep were daily 
ſhift:d, his ſtore ſheep followed in another 
fold, that was alſo removed every day, to eat 
up thoſe offal turnips the fat ſheep left, and 
which were daily picked up for them ; and thus, 
by his double folding, he generally had the beſt 
crops of barley in our parts. Others will pull 
up the turnips, and give them in a fold every 
day ; and, if they are not too large, the ſheep will 
eat them clean up. 

The price of wintering ſtore- ſneep is three 
ſhillings a head, and two ſhillings and ſix-pence 
for a lamb, from Allballontide to Lady- dax. 

In caſe a farmer feeds his ſheep by wide hurdles, 
as we do almoſt all over Hertfordſhire, in the val 
of Ayleſbury, and moſt other places in the north, 
as ſoon as he has removed his hurdles, to 
give the ſheep a freſh parcel of turnips, he pulls 
up all thoſe turnips that grow in the breadthof two | 
feet on the outſide of them, and gives them to the 
ſheep to eat amongſt thoſe ſtanding ones within 
fide; likewiſe, that he draw and pull up all thoſe 

turnips, that grow within two feet of the inſide 
| ; | 4 
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the hurdles, which he is alſo to lay among the 
ſtanding or unpulled ones within ſide, in order 


6 for the ſheep to eat them all. Now the reaſon 


for all this is, that, by pulling up thoſe turnips 
that grew within two feet of the outſide of theſe 
hurdles, the ſheep are 1n a great meaſure prevented 
from ſtriving to put their heads between the ſloats 
to come at them, which they are very prone to 


| endeavour for getting a freſh bite; and this the 


more, when they have almoſt eaten up thoſe 
within-ſide. Alſo, by pulling up thoſe turnips 
that grew within two feet of the inſide of the 
hurdles, the ſheep are prevented walking, tramp- 
ling, and ſpoiling them, which they would have 
cone, by going to and fro, in ſearch of a place 
in the hurdles to get through, after a freſh bite 
of turnips. 


I hen Sheep ay to be drawn out of the Store 
Flock, for fatting them on Turnips. 


As ſoon as harveſt is got in, we commonly 
draw out, and ſeparate, ſo many of our ſix- 
toothed and full mouthed wether-ſheep, from our 
ſtore flock, as we intend to fat for ſale; in order 
to which, we turn theſe ſheep, ſo ſelected, into 
our ſtubbles, there to feed, and get ſome fleſh on 
their backs, againſt the time that our turnip 
crops are ready to receive them: and here it is, 


paat after theſe ſame ſheep have been worked 


hard 
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hard the foregoing part of the ſummer, by per- 
haps feeding all that time on the ſhort bite of: 
common, and by being folded every night, they 
may now live at their eaſe, and get meatiſh againſt 
turnip time, by eating the graſs that grew from 
mowing time on the baulks of theſe incloſed 
fields, and by feeding on the weeds that come up 
amongſt the corn, Here alſo may be turned into 
the ſtubble any ſix-toothed barren ewes, or full. 
mouthed ones, in order to prepare them with the 
wether ſheep, for their quicker and better fat. 


tening on turnips; or you may do the ſame by 


four-toothed wether ſheep, as ſome, but very few 
do, and thoſe that do fat ſuch young ſheep, do 
it on account of their meeting with a better mar- 
ket than ordinary; for there be ſome particular 
butchers in London, that are conſtantly furniſhed 
with theſe ſort, to pleaſe their niceſt and beſt 
cuſtomers, who grudge not a half-penny a 


pound, to give extraordinary, for ſuch young 


mutton. | | | 

The prodigious number of ſheep, fatted every 
year on turnips and rapes, ſhews the great im- 
provements that are made by ſowing fields with 


| their ſeeds, but more eſpecially with thoſe of 


turnips, as the counties of Cambridge, Suffolk, 
Norfolk, Eſſex, and Hertfordſhire, &c. have 
truly experienced to their great profit. Where- 
fore that farmer, whoſe ground will admit of this 

2 turnp 
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turnip improvement, and does not endeavour to 


obtain it, may be juſtly accounted what we 
call an afternoon farmer, or one that does not 
| make the beit of his ground, as thoſe do who 


get full crops of theſe ſerviceable roots, by ſow- 


ing the ſeed of them a little before and after Mid- 


ſummer, and then the turnips will be grown big 


enough by Allballontide to turn ſheep into them: 
for at this time of year, or a little before it, our 


Hertfordſhire farmers begin to put thoſe ſheep into 
their turnip fields, that have been feeding, for 


this purpoſe, in the ſtubble ground, and gene- 


rally take particular care to dock, or cut off, a 
bit of the tail from each ſheep, about a week 
before they thus turn them into their rurnips, by 
cutting ſo much off their tail, as to leave the reſt 


| of it but a handful long, and do nothing to the 


wound, becauſe at a time of the year the fly 
can do no miſchief, and the blood will ſtop in 
this part of itſelf. Now one reaſon why they 
dock their ſheep, 1s, that it makes their bodies 


look ſhorter and plumper, than if they had all 
their tail on, and therefore are thought to fell. 


the better at market: another reaſon is, to pre- 
vent their ſuffering by an overflow of blood, 
which the rank feed of turnips is very apt to 
produce; for notwithſtanding this precaution, 
many ſheep have died by ſuch a plethory. Bur to 
begin with the management of ſheep in turnips : 

to 
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to this end, a farmer provides himſelf with a ſuf. 
ficient number of hurdles, nine feet long each, that 
are to incloſe ſuch a parcel of turnips, as the ſhep. 
herd thinks the ſheep will eat, to the moſt profit of 
his maſter; which is to hurdle out no more at 2 
time than they will eat freſh, or almoſt, or quite 
up; for if they were to have too great a parcel 

given them at a time, they would bite and ſcoop 
the upper part of many, and leave the reſt to 
damage. Here then they are to feed on a parcel 
of hurdled-out, freſh turnips, till they have 
eat them, which they will do by their orts being 


picked up, as they are now in a hungry condi- 


tion, at their firſt putting in. When this is 
done, the ſheep muſt be removed into ſuch 
another like parcel of hurdled-out, freſh turnips, 
at the contrary end of the ſame field, and when 
they have fed theſe off, they muſt be removed a 
third time, to another freſh parcel, next where 
they firſt began, and fo on, feeding alternately 
at one and the other fide of the field, till all the 
turnips are eaten off. 


If ſixty ſheep are fatting, we remove the hur- 


dles once a week; if an hundred ſheep are 
fatting, twice a week. Thus the fatting ſheep 


will go on feeding and eating off the turnips till 


near Chriſtmas, without making much orts. 
Then, or before, it is, that thoſe ſtore ſheep, 
that went into the ſtubble field, after the fatting 


ſheep 
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| theep had left them, muſt be brought into the 
E turnip field, to follow and eat up the orts of the 
fatting ſheep ; and when they have done it at one 
end of the field, they muſt be removed to the 
other end, and ſo on, following the fatting ſheep, 
till all the turnips are eaten off. | 

For after the fatting ſheep have been in the | 
field till near Chriſtmas, they will become dainty, 
and refuſe the picked up orts, which the ſtore 
ſheep will be glad of. By the time of Chriſtmas 
it is a chance if the firſt forward ſheep, in fleth, 
are not fat enough to go off and ſell at market; 
for this often happens to be the caſe. - Then if 
the farmer has plenty of meat, the remaining 
ſheep will have the better feed, and be full fat 
by Candlemas, or in a week or two after; for 
{ moſt turnip ſheep go off fatted about this time 
| of year, for giving me and other farmers an op- 
portunity to give the ſame ground only one 
E ploughing, and harrow in wheat or barley ; and 
we often have fine crops, of both grains, by this 
very means, for a full crop of turnips will hold 
a parcel of ſheep feeding long enough for their 
dreſſing and enriching the ground, by their dung 
and ſtale, by which, with an addition of a thin 
coat of ſtable muck, laid over the turnip ground, 
I had moſt admired crops of wheat and barley, 
in the year 1747, notwithſtanding I ſowed one of 


my fields with wheat-ſeed, on the 20th day 
of 


— 22 
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of March, on only one ploughing and harrowing 


in the ſeed, becauſe my turnips were not eaten 


off ſoon enough to do it before: for in this ma- 
nagement the drill huſbandry could not be 


admitted, as the ſurface is caked by the tread of 


the ſheep, nor would time allow fo many plough- 


ings, as was neceſſary to bring the ground into a 


tilth fine enough for drilling it. As to fattening 
of ſheep on cole or rape-plants, as yet it is very 
little practiſed in Hertfordſhire, becauſe theſe will 
not grow ſo well in a dry hilly country, as ours 
is, as they will on flat, wettiſh grounds; there- 
fore in Lincolnſbire, in the iſle of Ely, and in ſuch 
places, cole, or rapes will grow in a great degree 
of ranknefs, and feed ſheep fat in a little time, 
but its ſeed gives their great poll ſheep a rankiſh 
taſte; and as they go into their cole or rape 
grounds about Michaelmas time, they generally 
come out fat, and are fold at London, before 
our ſheep can be fat for ſale, in our turnip 


grounds. 


The method praftiſed by a Hertfordſhire Farmer, 
to enrich his chalky earth, by feeding his fatting 

Sheep, and his Store Sheep, at one and the ſame 
time, on Turnips, and for preparing the ſame for 
4 Crop of Wheat to grow on it the ſame year. 


This farmer renting, among others, an in- 
cloſed field, whoſe foil is a whitiſh, or chalky 
| | loam, 
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loam, which being 3 perfect dry earth, he 


| thought i it entirely good management to feed off 


his turnips very early with his fatting and ſtore 
ſheep; in order to ſow wheat on the ſame land 


the ſame year; and to do this in a huſband-like | 
manner, he began with eating his turnips off; 
by two folds, in the month of October, one for 
his fatting ſheep, the other for his ſtore ſheep 
the fatting ſheep went on firſt; feeding on a freſh 


parcel of turnips every day; by folding out only 


enough for them to eat in that time; the ſtore 
ſheep, which were ſix times more in number 


than the fatting ſheep, followed in another fold; 
| which was ſhifted every day, as well as that made 
| uſe off for the fatting ſheep, and in this fold his 
ſtore ſheep eat up all the orts that the fatting 
E ſheep left; and thus he daily proceeded, feeding 
his fatting ſheep; and his ftore ſheep with 
turnips till they had eat up all that grew in the 
feld; by which excellent method he double 
dreſſed his land; and brought it into ſuch heart, as 
| made of this naturally poor, chalky ground, a 
rich foil, for ſowing wheat thereon the ſame year, 
as this farmer did; for in ſuch a dry earth we 


have full liberty to ſow wheat on it; till the latter 


end of February; and what likewiſe deſerves 
| regarding in this turnip management, 1s, that this 


huſky, dry, ſhort, chalky earth, agrees better with 
fold-dreſſing, than with any other dreſſing what- | 


ſoever. 
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A proper compoſed trough meat, is not 
only neceſſary for fatting ſheep ſooner than if 
they were fed on bare turnips, but alſo for keep- 
ing them from ſickneſs, while they are feeding 
and fattening on them, and for cauſing their 


fleſh to become the ſweeter, and fell for the 


greater price. Again, dry trough meat is abſo- 
lutely neceſſary on two other accounts: Firſt, 
when turnips are got hard and ſtringy, for this 
is their caſe when they are old, or when long 
dry weather happens before winter, then it! 
that ſheep cannot thrive much on their feed ; for 
a dry corky turnip 1s as bad as a frozen, rotten 
one to ſheep, becauſe the firſt is ſo hard, that 
the ſheep eat them with much labour, and ar 
longer digeſting them, than if the turnips wer 
young and frim. A corky turnip will bol 
reddiſh, and are unfit for eating; and i 
they are not fit for man, they are not fi 
for beaft. Secondly, when ſheep are fed c- 
turnips that grow on ſtiff, ſtolchy, wet ground, 
their meat ſeldom does them much good, unleſs: 
proper trough-meat is conſtantly ſet by them 
an antidote for preventing thoſe evils, that ſuch 
turnips and ground may be the cauſe of.— 
know a great farmer that keeps a very larg: 
flock of ſtore ſheep, conſiſting moſtly of wethers 
and fome ewes; and why he keeps ſome ewes 5 
becaule he will have a ſummer as well as a winte! 

| Profit; 
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wethers, in the winter, on turnips, he fats ſome 
of his ewes, with their lambs, in graſs, and ſo 
has almoſt a continual profit. 

A ſhepherd in the vale of Ayle/oury ſays, that 


| clay, and ſome ſandy land, and where they ſeldom 
have any turnips, they fat their ſheep with graſs 
and hay and trough-meat ; for which purpoſe, 
after they had eat off moſt of the graſs among 


ogacber, he drew out thoſe ſheep he deſigned to 
fat, which were forty in number, and put them 
into a ſix-acre meadow, where ſome good graſs 


p trough, ſeven feet long each, made with two 
i boards each one, in which he daily put oats 
« WF roughly grinded, as they come from the mill, 
a hulls and meal together, mixed with ſome bran ; 


and thus it became a fattening trough- meat; this, 
with a rack of fine hay, placed near them, fat- 
tened moſt of them in about — weeks time fot 
the butcher. 
A farmer that keeps a kgs flock of 40 for 
| folding and dreſſing his ground, generally has 
every year ſome broken mouthed, and other old 
ſheep, to fat for the butcher; and to do this in the 
| beſt manner, he takes care io fecd them among his 
n. after harveſt, ro give them an opportunity 
L 2 of 


| ptofit ; for after he has fatted his number of 


about Ving, Aſtot, and Stuteley, where is ſome 


the ſtubbles, and in other places, ſome time in 


had been reſerved for them; here he had three 
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of getting ſome fleſh on their backs, preparatory 
for their being the ſooner fatted on turnips after- 
wards then, in October, he firſt hurdles a piece 
of turnips out, and puts theſe broken mouthed, 
and old ſheep, into them, in order to feed and 
fat them for the butcher; and that he may do 
this in the moſt expeditious manner, he firſt 
provides himſelf with oats and bran, and ſome 
barley- meal for a trough meat; and having this 
ready, and a field of turnips alſo ready, near the 
farm-houſe, he brings theſe ſheep every night 
out of the turnips into a covered place at home, 
and there feeds them with this trough meat till 
morning, when they are drove into the turnips: 
then when theſe ſheep have eaten the beſt part 
of the turnips, he removes the hurdles, and 
gives them a freſh piece of turnips; and when 
the former offal turnips are picked up, he lets 
thoſe lambs feed on them, which he bought in 
before laſt harveſt, for about five ſhillings 2 
piece; and after the lambs have eaten what they 
will, he, at laſt, brings in his ſtore ſheep, which 
being kept in a hungry condition, gladly eat up 
all the refuſe pieces of turnips clean; and thus 
our farmer fats his old ſheep, and feeds his | 
lambs and ſtore ſheep, to the drefling and 
enriching of his ground. But had his field of 
turnips. been more diſtant from the houſe, tix 
drift would have hindred their fatting. 
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The turnip is a much ſweeter plant than 


the rape or cole, and therefore produces a bet- 


ter taſted mutton and lamb; yet even this 


admits of various obſervations; for as a 


turnip grows on a fweet or rank foil, or, as its 


growth is forwarded by a pure or impure drefs- 


ing, or as the ſheep of lambs are fed in a young 
or old age of the turnip; or if the turnip is 
ſound or unſound while they feed on it: I ſay, all 
theſe, and more circumſtances may alter the 
fleſh of the ſheep or lambs for better or worſe, 
that feed and fat on them; yet experience proves 
that ſneep or lambs: fatted-in a turnip field, may 
be furniſhed with ſuch a ſweet fleſh, as is little in- 


ferior (if at all) to graſs- fed mutton and lamb; and 

ſchis in ſo cheap a manner, as hardly admits of 

an odjection to the doing of it, as I ſhall make 
appear by and by. | 

One Daniel Eaft, a poor man, tliat lived: about 


a quarter of a mile from me, told me, on July 24, 
1747, when he was above ninety years of age, 
that he once bought a ſcore of the Derbyſhire- 
Peak, ſmall breed of ſheep, that carried on them 
extreme fine wool; and were of ſo hardy a na- 
ture, that they would-live in winter on the bite 


| of furze. He ſays, he kept eighty ſheep-one 


hard winter, on Barkbamſtead common, and they 
did not ſtand him in above five ſhillings in hay, 
n they eat furze, when they could not come 
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at graſs. ' Furze (he ſaid) is moſt tender till 
Midſummer, and that ſheep will eat it at one 
year's growth, much better than when it is two 
years old, becauſe it is then ſo much the 
harder. His flock was compoſed of ' ewes and 
wethers, 

Two farmers that live in the chiltern country 
of Hertford/bire, and very near one another, 
keep each a very large flock. of ſheep, and 
ſow many acres with turnip ſeed, in their 
incloſed fields, every year. One of them, in 
the winter time, baits his ſheep in his turnip 
field every day, and at night brings them into 
his large yard, well littered with ſtraw, wherein 
ſtand ſeveral racks of one ſort of ſtraw or other; 
and thus he makes, it is thought, an hundred 
loads of dung in a year. The other thinks it 
berter huſbandry to feed his ſtore ſheep on tur: 
nips, and fold his dry ground all the winter. 
Others, that have no turnips, will drive their 
flock to a common in the day, and bring them 
every night into the ſtraw yard to feed and make 
dung. 


Foy. | 
hep? is an evergreen vegetable, that carries on 
it many ſubſtantial green leaves throughout the 
year, and is to be found both in chiltern and 
vale countries, growing about the bodies of trees, 
againſt walls, and againſt pales, &c. and in 
proceſ 
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proceſs of time, will acquire ſtalks as big as a 


man's leg. Theſe medicinal leaves being thus to 


be had at all times of the year, are thoſe that 
vill increaſe milk in ewes beyond many others; 
for which reaſon, ſome farmers ſend their boys 
about the country, or ſhepherds go to find out 
ſome of this neceſſary food for feeding their ewes 
with them, to increaſe their milk in any weather 
& whatſoever : for theſe ivy leaves may be got in 
8 ſnows, froſts, and at all times, without moleſtation 


or hindrance from the owners ot them; and are of 


| ſuch an agreeable nature and taſte, that all ſheep 
8 will greedily eat them; and are not only valuable 
for increaſing milk in ewes, but are likewiſe 
very healthful to all ſheep that feed on them, as 
I intend to give a further account of hereafters 
when I write of the rot and red-water.—-I know 
nz certain farmer that lives on the edge of the 
vale of Ayleſbury, who employs a boy moſt part 
of the fpring-ſeaſon to find out and gather ivy 
leaves, for feeding his ewes with, to increaſe their 
milk, and for ſupplying the defect of graſs, 


E turn: ps, or rapes. 


Trough Meat. 
In the firſt place, there muſt be a cha; bor, 


or engine provided for cutting chaff; and the 
chaff muſt be made by cutting clover-hay: the 
clover being thus cut ready, it muſt be mixed 


with an equal quantity of malt-duſt ; the paler 
4 and 
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and freſher the duſt, the better it is: now this 
mixture of chaff and malt-duſt, muſt be put into 
the crib, in ſuch quantities, and as often as the 
ſhepherd, in his prudence, ſhall think fit; and 
if he finds the ſheep get into the crib, and ſtale 
and dung among the meat, it is only nailing 
ſome bits of ſticks acroſs the crib here and there, 
and it is prevented. 

This excellent food being luſcious i in taſte, and 
dry and hearty in nature, tempts ſheep to feed-gree- 
dily on it; and when they have fo done, they as 
greedily eat the watery turnip, or rape; ſo that 
one becomes a ſort of ſauce, or provocative, to 
feed on the other, and hoth, conſequently, tend 
to fatten them with the greateſt expedition, far 
| beyond, the feed of the turnip, or rape alone. 
But this is. not all, for the fleſh of ſheep thus 
fatted, will eat much firmer, ſweeter, and be of 

a more wholeſome nature, than when the beaſt 
feeds ſolely on the crude turnip, or rape. 


Again, when ſheep are fatting ſolely on tur- 


nips, they are ſeldom leſs than twelve or ſixteen 
weeks fatting on them ; whereas, if this crib, or 
trough - meat, is given them to feed on at pleaſure, 
they'll fat in eight or nine weeks, provided they 
are in fleſhy order when firſt Put in. 

Beans, or peaſe, or oats, given with. bran, in 
a crib, or trough, are not only a dearer food, 


but are more liable to be ole, as they are er 


poſed 
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poſed i in diſtant fields, by night, as well as by day; 
whereas, the chaff and malt-duſt, being a much 
ſpeeter, ſofter, and cheaper food, will be more 
greedily eaten by the ſheep, * is ſafer from 
being ſtole. ö 
he chaff of clover may be had at a trifling 
expence; for a good wokman will cut for a 
penny, a double buſhel; or if he is paid by the 
day for cutting it, he may cut twenty-five double 
buſhels in twelve hours time. I am here alſo to 
obſerve. to my reader, that the ſecond crop of 
8 clover may be better for this purpoſe than the 
firſt, becauſe the ſecond crop generally, comes 
up finer and ſmaller in ſtalk than the firſt crop, 
and, conſequently, will cut the finer chaff; and 
if the clover is ſweetened by, being a little mow- 
{ burned, it will add to its goodneſs, by inviting 
the ſheep to eat it ſooner, and in the greater 
quantity: and as to the malt duſt, it is like 
| clover, to be had in moſt parts of, England, at 
| ſixpence the ſingle buſhel, at deareſt; and in 
ſome places it is cheaper, 
In acommon market, where the feed of ſuch 
| ſheep is not known to a buyer, a larger price 
than ordinary is not to be expected for them; but 
where it is known that ſheep are fatted in part 


n with this ſweet and healthy crib-meat, a butcher 
1 will be glad to give more for them, than if 
„ cdhey were fed altogether on the raw turnip, or 
d pe, | 


Thus 
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Thus I have here expoſed (ax as well as many 
others in my foregoing accounts) a ſecret that 
may be made of ineſtimable yalue, both to the 
yale farmer, and to the chiltern farmer, for fat- 
ting ſheep in the quickeſt, cheapeſt, and ſweeteſt 
manner, or where ſheep are to be kept all the 
year, as ſtore ſheep, for the fold, or otherwiſe, 
This winter crib-food may be made, not only to 
preſerve ſheep from diſeaſes, but it will alſo help 
to keep them in fleſh and heart at a little ex- 
. Pence, and conſequently, be the means of 
increaſing their fleeces of wool againſt ſheering 
time; for the better any ſheep are kept, the more 
wool they will return, and of ſo fattening a 

nature is this malt-duſt, that J have been 
informed an ox has been ſtall-fed, and fatted 
with only this and hay, near Sel/oe, in Bed. 


fordſhire. 
Sheep fatted with Peaſe or Beans, 


Many farmers, in vales, that have not turnips 
nor rapes, to fat their ſheep with in winter, have 
fatted them with a mixture of hog-peaſe, or horſe- 
beans, in troughs or bins, with hay, and water 
beſides, if they will drink it; but they do better 
that fat them with clear peaſe and hay: however, 
as vale farmers run moſtly on beans, their ſheep 
are generally fatted with clear beans, and hay; 
two buſhels, or three, given in order, will fat a 
18 with the help of hay and water; and when 

they 


en 
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they are given in a bin, like that out of which 


pigeons feed, it prevents their ſullying and daub- 


ing their meat, with their dirty feet. 
Of all corn trough- meat, none is more agreea- 


ble to ſheep and lambs than oats or peaſe ; oats 
| are dearly beloved by them, and are very whole- 


ſome and fattening, but are better given in a 


mixture with barley-meal, or bran, or pollard, 


than alone: fome, I hear, have wrongly given 


ſheep barley-meal, mixed with bran, as an only 
| trough-meat for fatting ſheep with; but this 1s a 
bad practice, becauſe the meal will be apt to 
ſtick in the ſheeps teeth, nor will they cat this 
E mixture long before they are cloyed with it; but 
if whole oats are mixed with either, or both of 
chem, it will become a good fattening trough- 


meat; or, in caſe oats cannot be had, pea'e will 


ell ſupply their place. Some are of opin on, 
that ſheep love oats, beyond all other corn. 


This mixture produces ſweet fleſh, 

A crib ſhould be made with one bottom 
board, fourteen inches wide, and ten foot longs 
the two ſide boards thirteen inches wide, and 


| ten foot long; two ridge weather-boards muſt 
be each ten inches wide, and ten foot long, that 


covers the crib z the three upright, thick boards 
muſt each be fourteen inches wide, and three 
foot high, that ſupports the two ridge weather- 
boards, one at each end of the crib, and one in 
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the middle; which three boards are ſloped at 
each ſide of the top part, to nail the two wea- 
ther boards on: By this make of a crib, there 
are two partitions, one for holding corn, or bran, 
or chaff, or any other ſhort meat; the other for 
holding hay or ſtraw; which crib is made 2 
moveable one, by fixing a croſs, wooden, 
hollow handle, in the middle of the outſide of 
each-end. 
It iis too often the caſe of chiltern farmers to bring 
their ſtore-ſheep under much poverty, and ſome- 
times death; for want of a- ſufficient winter food 
for them, Thoſe that truſt to their turnip' feed 
are now and then diſappointed of it by-dry- wes 
ther, or by the fly, &c. and thien the poor ſheep 
muſt take their chance of getting a living on 
their barren fields, or commons, or in lanes; 
and if a ſhowy, long ſeaſon follows, they will 
give them nothing but ſtraw or hay; and as they 
Keep young and old ſheep, and lambs, in one 
flock, if the younger ſort will not eat it, they 
muſt die, as many do commonly every year, 
Some lambs will ſtarve before they will eat hay 
enough to keep them alive, and a two-toothed 
ſheep will but make ſhift to eat ſtraw ſufficient 
for it; but when they have four teeth, they do 
better; and when they have ſix broad teeth, or 
are * they then eat ſtraw the beſt 


of — 
A bytcher 
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A butcher farmer by me, gave his ewes and 


| lambs grains in a trough, in the month of March, 


when the ground was covered with ſnow, and it 
produced abundance of milk, which, with hay 
beſides, kept them well, and learnt the lambs to 
eat hay with their dams as they fed together ; 
which made this butcher ſay, he thought it the 


| beſt way to learn lambs to eat hay, as it 


is a dry food, and agrees well with the wet 


grains. 


It is to be obſerved, that about this time of 


year, when graſs is eat up, or ſpoiled by the 
froſt, many lambs and young ſheep tip off and 
die, that do not eat ſtraw or hay well; there- 
W fore ſome have been at the pains. to learn their 


lambs to eat hay, by drawing ſome now and 


; then through their grinders ; and the fame of 
bran, or other trough tood, they will cram a 


parcel now and then in their mouths, for 


obliging them to mumble and chew it. This 
{ butcher tells me, that the lambs at two months 
old, eat hay with their ewes, when ſome, at a 
= year old, will die before they will eat enough. 


TFTeeding Sheep on Clover Hay. 
This, if inned or houſed a little green and dry, 
will heat and mow burn; then it comes out fo 


| tweet, as to intice ſheep to eat it very greedily, 
| and make but little orts of its ſtalks. The ſix- 


toothed * and the full-· mouthed ſheep agree 


beſt 
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beſt with this food, becauſe they have the ſharpeſt 
and ſtrongeſt teeth; and if they have graſs, ot 
turnips, or cole, or water to come at beſides, 
they will thrive apace on it. 

A Hertfordſhire farmer, that lives on the edge 
of a common, feeds them all day on the com- 
mon, and at night brings them into his yard, and 
gives them thetches 3 in their ſtraw in a rack, and 
what thetches are ſcattered on the ground, the 
hogs pick up ; ſo that the ſheep eat the ſtraw and 
ſome of the thetches, and the hogs the reſt ; and 


thus he makes much dung, by the ſheeps being 


confined all night in the yard, and keeps hi 
cattle in a thriving condition beſides, 

Another farmer of my acquaintance, when the 
winter weather is open, feeds his ſtore ſheep with 
one ſort of ſtraw or other, out of racks that he 


| ſets in a fold on his meadow-ground, and thus 


folds it good part of a winter, without hurting 
his ſheep; for folding on graſs ground does not 
hurt them like plowed land. I know a farme! 
that gave his ſtore ſheep ſtraw in a rack, the bel 
part of April, 1738, becauſe the ſeaſon was dry 

and cold. | 
In vales in particular, they commonly make 
cribs with two boards, ten or twelve inches broad, 
and fix, or eight, or more long, with a long 
croſs ſtick, about two foot, or eighteen inches, 
raiſed higher than the trough or crib, t 
prevent 
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prevent the ſheeps getting into it: others do not 
do this, but nail here and there ſhort croſs bits of 


| ſticks to prevent the ſheep getting into the trough 


or crib. Theſe cribs, if uſed in winter on dry 


ground, may be made to ſerve for holding ſtraw 
| or hay in a fold, and moved when the fold is, 


or, as is moſt commonly done, kept in farm- 


yards, for feeding ſtore-ſheep ro make dung; 


and are rather better than racks, becauſe the 


leſſer ſort of ſheep and lambs cannot well reach 


to feed out of a rack, when they can out of a 


crib: others will feed their ſtore ſheep, in winter 


out of racks, but take care to drive a ſtake at 


| each contrary end of it, to keep it from falling ; 


for ſome have, on ſheeps rubbing them, fell 
down and killed ſome, Such dry winter-food 
keeps ſheep in heart, and prevents the breed of 
the white, or red-water, and the rot. 

A. great farmer, falling into an opinion, that 


| the great poll ſheep would turn moſtly to his 


profit, bought in a large parcel of them; and 
having ſowed much clover, to bait them in his 
incloſed fields, he baited them in it every day, 
after they had been kept on the common, from 
the morning that they were turned out of the fold; 
but finding that they carried off more dung to 
the common than they brought home, he ſoon 
grew weary of them, and kept a ſmaller fort of 
ep, whoſe narrow mouths, and thinner lips, 
could bite cloſer than the larger ſort; beſides 
which, 
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which, ſmaller mutton, well fatted; ſells better 
to the butcher than the larger fort; ſome ate 
of opinion that great mutton will never be in 
that vogue it has been, becauſe gentry can 
afford to have freſh joints the oftener of ſmaller 
mutton. 
The common practice of the beſt chiltem 
farmers, is to give their ſtore ſheep hay every night 
8 | in a rack, in April, as they go on a common in 
1 the day time, becauſe this dry meat is now mor 
. wanted than at any other time of the year, to 
prevent the new ſpring ſhoot of graſs bringing 
them under the ſcour and red water, which will 
have theſe ill effects on the ſheep ſooner, if they 
have been feeding (as moſt of the chiltern ſheep 
do) on the watery turnip, part of the foregoing 
winter ; and thus the poor beaſts are brought 
under a double cauſe of being infected with one 
or both of theſe fatal maladies, which in ſome 
years, more than others, ſweeps away many of 
the farmers flock, even while they are well main- 
tained in turnips or graſs; for theſe diftempers 
are incident to well-fed ſheep, as well as to poor- 
fed ſheep: theretore, unleſs there be a counter, 
dry feed given ſheep, at this ſpring time of the 
year, if the red water is not arrived to its full 
deſtructive quantity, it will be increaſing, per- 
haps till it kills them, though it may not be til 
the Michaelmas following. 


Every 


i 
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Every night confine them in an incloſed place, 


| where are ready provided for them wooden 
| troughs, that have each of them a ſtick faſtened 


long-ways over hay, to prevent the lambs dung” 


ing and ſtaling on it; or if they have not troughs, 


they have narrow, low cribs to hold hay in, 
that anſwer the ſame end. By theſe means 
their lambs ſeldom rot in winter time, but go on 


| well, and grow. fat enough to pay their owner, 
better ſometimes than any thing elſe about his 


farm, | 5 
A farmer bought in forty Meſtern lambs, at 


about five pounds a ſcore, with a deſign to winter 
them; and accordingly fed them in his ploughed 


grounds and meadows, tilll a deep ſnow fell, 


| which totally deprived them of any graſs. This 


obliged the owner to carry. them ſome hay, that 


he diſperſed under the hedges, which they eat 
and did very well throughout the winter. But 
another, that bought in the ſame number, had 
not ſuch ſucceſs; for, when ſnows fell, and lay 
| ſhallow, this man carried them hay in like man- 

| ner, as the other did; but they would not eat it, 


becauſe they had room enough by their pawing, 


| to come at a little graſs, which made them refuſe 
the hay; and thus they went on, till moſt of 


them died by hunger. This occaſioned him, 


| afterwards, to alter his management; and, in 


ſucceeding years, upon the fall of ſnow, he 
Vol. II. I would 


L 
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would bring his ſtore lambs into his yard, and 
learn them to eat hay. | 


SECT: Is: 
Or THE MANACEMENT OF Surry. 


HEEP of all beaſts, next to horſes for plough. 

ing and carting, are the moſt neceſſary of all 
others to the farmer, for the profit of their fold. 
ing, for their wool, and for their fleſh; yet, 9 
make this beaſt anſwer to the greateſt profit, i 
what all farmers aim at. On this account it i 
that at this time I employ my pen, and, if I ca 
contribute any thing thereto, I ſhall think ny 
labour well beſtowed. 

I know a yeoman, whoſe land or farm is ahout 
fixty pounds a year, that, as I remember, kept 
eighty ewes and wethers. Seventy acres of thi 
farm were arable, and the reſt meadow. Thi 
farmer, one year, happening to overſtock him 
ſelf (notwithſtanding he had a ſmall comma 
before his door) he ſuffered a great loſs by tie 
death of almoſt half his flock, that died of thc 
hunger-rot; for he grudged them hay, and hs 
ewes did not care to eat ſtraw, and his graſs ws | 
eat up before the winter was half gone, by l 
three cows, and four horſes, and ſometimes with 
ſheep, ſo that there enſued a great mortality b 


red water, gripes, and want of meat. 
2 „ nol 
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Another farmer that lived about a mile diſtant 
from him, did rather worſe, for this man kept 
near a hundred ewes and wethers, and had only 
E twenty acres of incloſed ploughed ground; but, 
having a large common before hiz houſe, he 
| preſumed upon the feed of that, which in a mild 
E winter happened to anſwer his expectation z but 
the hard winter of 1739 following, I believe he 
loſt near half his flock by want of food. 
Another farmer about a mile diftant from the 
laſt, that rents about an hundred a year of 
| ploughed land, keeps two hundred and fixty 
| ſheep, with the aſſiſtance of a ſmall common and 
his incloſed fields. This man acts the good 
E huſband, as the other two did the bad one; for 
he always takes care to ſow as much clover and 
trefoil as is neceſſary to bait his folding ſheep all 
the ſummer long. When his ſhepherd unfolds, 
he drives the ſheep to the common, and there 
| lets them remain commonly till two of the clock, 
| and then brings them into the field for baiting 
them; thus he improves his ground by ſowing 
artificial graſſes, gives his ſheep a bellyfull every 
day, and gets his ploughed land folded in the 
preateſt extent; and what tends likewiſe very 
much to his profit is, the ſheep, by ſuch plentiful 
feeding every day, always are maintained in a fat 
condition, which brings me to what 1 moſt in- 
tend by this chapter, viz. 
| M 2 As 
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As ſoon as the corn is got out of the field, if 
your flock conſiſts of a hundred ſheep, draw out 
twenty or thirty wethers, and put them into one 
ſtubble-field, where let them feed till they have 
eaten the graſs of it about half down; then open 
another ſtubble field, and turn them in there, 
and fo on keep feeding and ſhifting them through 
- all your fields; by which time your firſt field 
will have got a freſh bite of graſs ; here continue 
till your turnips be ready to feed, which, if they 
were ſown forward, will be fit to turn into at A 
hallontide; and, if the ſoil happens to be a di 
one, and the weather dry alſo, your ſheep vil 
ſoon be fat for the butcher. The before ment. 
oned farmer, laſt ſpring, 1742, fold one hundred 

fat wethers, for one hundred pounds, that were 
ſtore ſheep but the ſummer before, and part ot 
the two hundred and ſixty. 

Now, obſerve, that the ſheep, that this farmer 
fo fats, are generally ſix-toothed wethers, and 
ſometimes thoſe of four broad teeth; theſe arc 
the right profitable ſort for fatting, and not the 
two toothed ſheep, as ſome would fain make 
out; for, how can a ſheep of two years old fit 


fo ſoon as thoſe a year or two older, while they 


are in their height of growing. If theſe were to 
be fatted, they muſt in courſe have the longer 
time, becauſe their food would be ſpent in 
growth, as much as in fatting, very likely. But, 

when 
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when ſheep are three or four years old, they fat 


maturity of growth; 
vether ſheep at three years old, and a ſix- toothed 


ſooner, becauſe they are then almoſt at their full 


therefore a four-toothed 


wether at four, are certainly the only two ſorts 
of profitable ſheep to fat, which they will ſoon 
arrive to, if they have gone through the three 


| ſeveral ſtages of farting, 
| tioned. 


I have before men- 


This is the method 1 pretend to follow myſelf, 


and it is. by this improvement, that we get our 


ploughed grounds dreſſed in the cheapeſt manner 
poſſible, in a great meaſure clear of that empty 
notion, which I know ſome perſons have en- 


| tertained and inſiſted on: That the graſs, em- 
ployed to feed theſe ſheep, is worth as much as 


the folding.— This I deny, becauſe the ground, 


being ſown with clover, is dreſſed by the clover- 


crop and the ſheep while feeding on it; for clo- 
ver is called the mother of corn, as I every year 


prove; for by letting of a full crop of it grow 


two years together, that is either fed or mowed, 


| Tſeldom miſs of a good crop of wheat, by ſow- 


ing the ſeed on only one ploughing of the clover- 


lay up; and this without any dunging, as I have 


experienced it many years, particularly in the laft 


of 1742, when I had above twenty- * ſhocks of 


good wheat on an acre of it. 
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Hence it may be obſerved, that, where a farmer 
has the conveniencies of a near common for his 
ſheep, he ought to Keep moſt, or better, all we. 
ther ſheep (if he does not ſuckle houſe-lambs) 
| becauſe he can draw out, fat, and ſell a parcel off 
every year with greater aſſurance, than raiſe a 
profit by breeding and fattening graſs-lambs. 

But there is another way that our Chillen 
Farmers manage, where they have a number of 
ſheep, accordingly; or, when turnip crops fail, 
and that is thus: the Middleſex hay or graſs farmer 
about Micbaelmas tune uſually pay us viſits, to 
know if we have wether ſheep to ſell, becauſe 
they put a great part of their aftermeath to the 

uſe of fatting them for Smithfield market; and, if 
we can get them pretty forward in our ſtubble, 
they will then perhaps fetch twelve or fourteen 
ſhilling apiece; but when our turnip crops | 
miſs, we then are forced to ſell the greater num- 
ber to theſe graſs farmers, ſo that we have always 
a market ready for our ſtore wether ſheep about 
Michaelmas time. 

It is on this account that we - Chiltern farmers 
are very careful as ſoon as harveſt is quite over 
(which is ſeldom till in September) to draw out 
thoſe wether-ſheep from our folding-flock, that 
are forwardeſt, that is to ſay, thoſe that are molt 
fleſhy, and put them into our ſtubbles, and then 
either to ſell them, as I ſaid, to Middleſex farmers, 

or 
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or to put them into turnips; for all forward 


© fattiſh ſheep will ſtay out in the weather and 
feed, when the poor ones will ſhrink under a 
S hedge; and ſometimes ſuch forward ſheep will 
fat in the very ſtubbles without any farther 
help, or in the after paſtures by Allballontide, 


and then the turnips will ſerve others: but, if you 
have any old ewes that want their teeth, they 
will do beſt in graſs, becauſe they cannot bite a 


8 turnip, 


SECT. V. 
Or Fol DING. | 
UMMER folding of ſheep, as I ſaid, agrees 
with moſt ſorts of earth in Great Britain, 
whether they be of the vale or chiltern ſort, and 


therefore it js of the greateſt conſequence to 
| farmers to make uſe of it in the moſt advan- 


tageous manner. In vales, in ſummer time, their 


ſheep ſeldom have any other meat but what they 


can get in their fallow fields, in lanes, and on 
commons; which though in long, hot, dry ſea- 


ſons, their graſs is very ſhort, yet as their ground 


is commonly of the richeſt ſoil in the king- 
dom, their graſs has a ſpirit in it, of the moſt 
feeding, fattening nature, inſomuch that with 
only ſuch a bite of graſs, they will carry on their 


folding, with large flocks, throughout a ſummer, 


and do it ſo well, at once folding over their 
ground, that they ſeldom fail of having the 
0 1 largeſt 


6 — SEE Book XIX. 
largeſt crops of grain by it. But in Chiltern land, 
we take a different method, in ſeveral] ys 


from their neceſſitous vale way of doing it: 


ſoon as the ſheep are let out of their fold, we 
drive them into an incloſed fallow field, there to 
feed till about two or three o'clock in the after. 


| noon, then bring them into a field of clover, or 


of trefoil, or of raygraſs, where they ſtay eating 
till night, when we put them into the fold, which 
we every day ſhiit on a freſh piece of ground; ot 
if there be not meat enough for them in the falloy 
fields, we drive them to a common, or about lane 
to feed, till baiting time, on clover, trefoil, or ray- 
graſs; or in caſe we have no artificial graſs for 
them, we generally have green thetches, ſown on 
purpoſe to bait them in; upon any of which 


green meats, we commonly feed them till they 


get a belly-full, if a belly-full is to be got; for, 


without a belly-full, their dung and ſtale wil 


prove a poor dreſſing, and, very probably, 
deceive the farmer of his expected good hop of 
grain. 

But this is not all, for if a ſhepherd is a careful 
and diligent one, he will fold his ſheep in ſuch a 


manner, as to do the ground much ſervice, and | 


yet not hurt his ſheep. To anſwer this, he muſt 
not fold them in a wet time, on any ground, 
eſpecially in vale, or wet Chiltern ground, be- 


cauſe this fort being naturally wet, it is the 


ſooner 
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ſooner made fo, and then the ſheep will make 
holes in it by the tread of their feet, that will 
let in the rainy water, and four it, and greatly 
| damage it: fo in drier, Chiltern lands, a thep- 
E herd ſhould be very cautious of folding ſheep 


in wet weather, for though the damage of folding 


| them here, is not quite of that pernicious conſe- 


quence, as it is in vales, yet it may hurt both 


ground and ſheep. 


It ſometimes . that, on an evening, 


the weather may appear fine and clear, and yet 


heavy rains may fall in the night, to the preju- 
dice of both ground and ſheep: in this caſe, a 
good ſhepherd ought to get up in the night-time, 
and let his ſheep out of the fold, for av.iding 
that miſchief which might attend their being 
confined in ſuch weather. A ſhephcrd, that is 


| now working for me, is ſo careful a man, that 


he has many times in a year, roie out of his 
bed, to let his flock out of the fold, for prevent- 
ing this ſort of damage; a damage, that {ome- 
times may do a flock more harm, in one night's 
time, than they may recover in many days, if 
at all; for it ſubjects ſheep to catch ſuch a cold, 
that may bring them under the gripes or colick, 
tever, and loſs of appetite, &c. &c. and alſo be 
the means of breeding the red-water, if not the 


pelt rot. And if the true reaſon of ſome dit.em- 


pers in ſheep, were known, I do not ſuppoſe, 


but that ſuch ill management of a flock's being 
| cloſely 
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_ cloſely confined, in a fold or pen, a whole night, 
while great rains fall on them, would prove the 
very efficient cauſe of them. 

As vale land 1s generally of a richer ſort than 
poor or Chiltern land, is does not require to be 
folded fo thick as that: therefore, where eight 
hurdles in each ſquare, thirty-rwo in all, ar 
made uſe of in a Chiltern country, in vales they 
add four or more, for the ſame number of ſheep, 
and ſet their fold in a long ſquare z becauſe their 
ridge, half-acre, and whole lands, lie in ſuch 
form. 

In the vale of Ayleſbury, they never begin 
folding till April, on their fallow common field 
land, and continue it only till about Allhallontide, 
without feeding their ſheep with any dry meat in 


the fold; but in dry, Chiltern, incloſed land, 


many farmers fold all the winter as well as ſuns 
mer: and fo univerſal a dreſſing is the ſheep fold, 
that no ſort of dung, nor manure, exceeds it, 
conſidering its ſerviceable uſes in the ſeveral 
ſhapes we farmers employ it in. But above al, 
it is of the greateſt ſervice to the vale farmer; 
for by it, and the aſſiſtance of the ſtable, the 


farm-yard, the cow-houſe, the hog-ſty, and the i 


pigeon- houſe dung, thouſands of them carry on 
their vale farming, without being at a half-penny 
charge in buying any auxiliary dreſſings and 
manures, 


I 
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It is true, that the vale farmer cannot carry 


on a winter-folding in the field, as the Chiltern 
farmer can; yet, even in winter, his ſheep can 


make rich dung of his ſtraw, in the farm-yard, 
or in ſome other place; and this in large quanti- 
ties, for dreſſing his barley-land. Again, the : 


vale farmer enjoys a compenſation for being de- 
prived of a winter fold, by the natural richneſs of 

| his ground; which exceeds. in goodneſs, as I 
$ {aid, moſt, or all, our Chiltern land; and there- 


fore they commonly have the biggeſt crops of 
grain at the leaſt expence. We Chiltern farmers 
only outdo them by having thoſe crops in our 
incloſed fields, which they cannot have in their 


| open ones, as turnips and artificial graſſes, &c. 


I know a farmer in our Chiltern country, that 
rents a farm about ſeventy or elghty pounds a 
year, conſiſting chiefly of gravelly, chalky, and 
dry loamy foils, that lies ſome of it in open fields, 


and ſome of it in incloſures, whereon with the help 


of a common, he keeps about three hundred we- 
ther ſneep; and his way of making them anſwer 
to the greateſt profit is, by buying in lambs, 
either at Michaelmas, or at Alihallentide, or at 
Candlemas. Thoſe that he buys in at Michaelmas 
or Allballontide, he takes care that they be for- 


ward, grown ſtout lambs, for their being the better 


able to eat ſtraw, and withſtand the ſeverity of 


hard winter weather, web knowing that a poor 
2 b 
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lamb will pine, and be ſtunted, before they will 
eat ſtraw, and withſtand the ſeverity of hard 
winter weather; and if a lamb falls away, and is 
ſtunted the firſt year, he ſeldom makes a goo 
ſheep afterwards. It is for this reaſon, that this 
| notable farmer is ſeldom or never without a crop 
of turnips provided for this purpoſe, wherewith 
to feed his new-bought-in lambs all the winter 
and ſpring ſeaſon; and in caſe deep ſnows, or 
other hard weather happens, he then brings his 
lambs into his yard, and feeds them with ſtray 
every night, and, in the day-time, he lets them 
ſcratch among his turnips; and if they are ſtrong 
and hearty, they will work hard and get a bite, 
when a wether lamb will go without either of 
them, and thus ſtarve and die: but when ſtrong, 
well grown lambs feed on turnips in the day- 
time, and on ſtraw at night, ney will thrive and 
grow even in winter and in the ſpring, and be 
the ſooner ready to become folding ſheep the yery 
next ſummer; . becauſe ſuch their dry meat agrees 
well with the watery turnip, and the turnip with 
ſtraw; for this farmer hardly is ever known to 
give theſe forward bought-in lambs any hay, 
which obliges them to eat ſtraw. 

And now I am mentioning ſtraw, I have to 
obſerve to my reader, that in my opinion, many 
farmers are wrong in giving their lambs ſtraw, as 


it firſt comes out of the barn after thraſhing; 
becaule, 
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becauſe, in this condition, it is rather too hard 
for their tender mouths, and, conſequently, in 


ſome degree, diſcourages them from eating 
enough of it to do them good; for, at beſt a 
lamb, the firſt year, does not care to feed on 


ſtraw : therefore, whether it be wheat, barley, 
oat, or peaſe-ſtraw, thetch-ſtraw, or bean-ſtraw, 
the three firſt ſorts in particular ought to be 
thraſhed over a ſecond time, to ſoften it, and fit 
it the better for inviting the lambs to eat it with 


| a willing appetite. I am ſenſible, that it is the 
practice of ſome good hnſbandmen, after their 
| wheat-ſtraw is thraſhed, to make a cock or mow 
of it in their barn, or abroad, in order to maga- 


zine and keep it in ſtore till a leizure time happens 
to thraſh it over again, for making it the more 
tender, that their cows (the younger ſort eſpeci- 
ally) may eat it agreeably eaſy; and yet not re- 


gard doing the ſame for their lambs and young 


ſheep. Wheat-ftraw is the hardeſt of ſtraw, and 
if it is not doubly thraſhed, it is ſomewhat unfit 
for lambs and ſheep eating it; for, at beſt, it is 
the ſtraw they leaſt love, ad what they do eat of 
it, is chiefly its knots. 

And as to thoſe lambs he buys in at n 
it is a time when graſs and turnips are, for the 


moſt part, eaten off by cattle, or rotted by _ 


the froſt: in this caſe, ſuch late bought in lambs 
thould have the beſt of hay given them, if not 
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peaſe or bran beſides, in a trough, to keep them 
in good order againſt ſummer folding. I have 
alſo further to obſerve, that, as all lambs gene. 
rally ſhift, and get two broad teeth between 
Chriſtmas and Midſummer, it muſt go the harder 
with many of them, to feed on the bite of very 
| ſhort graſs, or to feed on ſtraw in the ſpring time; 
therefore hay is the more neceſſary to accompany 
turnips or graſs at this ſeaſon, if a perſon would 
have his lambs kept in good fleſh and heart, for 
a ſummer-folding : for a hearty ſheep will feed 
heartily, and get a belly-full, where a little poor 
ſtunted one, muſt go without it, becauſe a ſtout 
ſheep will certainly beat and puſh away its infe- 
rior, eat the better meal, and ſtale and dung the 
more, to the greater enriching of the ground 
they are folded on. Thus, by his buying in 
lambs before and after winter, and folding them 
as. ſheep, and fatting them afterwards, this 
farmer, as well as others that do the ſame, get 
ſometimes more by their ſheep, than by their 
corn; therefore, that author, that calculated, 
and ſaid, without exception, that ſowing of arti- 
ficial graſs, and eating by ſheep, the graſs is as 
much worth as their dung, is wrong; for as 
theſe graſſes are commonly ſown only on that 
ground, that would otherwiſe lie fallow, it docs 
not deſerve to be called a loſs, but a profit. 
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Folding Sheep in Winter. 


It is true, that ſpring and autumn folding of 


| ſheep in vale and chiltern countries, generally 


ends about Allhallontide, becauſe the weather, by 


| this time, oftentimes comes in fo hard, as to make 


it not worth while to carry 1t on longer, unleſs we 
can give the ſheep ſuch a plentiful feed as to enable 


| them to withſtand the ſeverity of it. This, indeed, 
| few pretend to do in vale, wet grounds, becauſe 


as the dreſſing ground with ſheep's dung, is but 


| cold, thin fort of dreſſing, it will not agree 


with their land in the winter ſeaſon ; for if ſheep 
were confined here in a fold, at this time of year, 
they would ſtolch the ground, daub their feet and 
bodies, catch cold, and, in ſhort, do the land and 
them more harm than good, But the caſe is 


| otherwiſe in moſt parts of Hertfordſhire, and 


other chiltern countries, where our ſoil is of a 


landy, gravelly, chalky, and of a dry, loamy 


nature; for theſe conveniencies give us chiltern 
farmers a valuable opportunity to fold our fields 
almoſt throughout a mild, dryiſh winter. 

But to do this, ſtraw alone will not anſwer; 
there muſt be a plentiful proviſion made of pro- 
per food, by getting a ſufficient quantity of it 
ready for feeding ſheep with it all the winter and 
ſpring; accordingly we, in ſummer, ſow as many 

| .of 
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of our incloſed fields, as we can ſpare, with tur. 
nips- ſeed for this purpoſe; and having crops of 
this moſt ſerviceable root, our ſhepherds ſhift 
their folds every night on a freſh parcel of them, 
and, in the morning, bring the ſheep into the 
ſtraw yard, for to feed and bait them here for 
three er four hours; at the end of which, he 
drives them into the fields, or on a common, to 
graze and pick up what meat they can find 
- againſt night, when they are folded again: thus 
we proceed folding our ſtore-ſheep, night after 
night, all the winter, except in ſnowy and rainy 
weather. This they cannot do but in few val: 
grounds, becauſe they dare not ſow turnips on their 
ridge, wet, black, loamy, vale lands; it is true, 
they may get crops of turnips on them, (if their 
earth is not too rich, for if it is, the turnip vill 
run into leaf, and not apple;) but what will 
be the conſequence of it? It will, inſtead of im. 
proving their land, ſpoil it, and this for ſeveral 
years together afterwards; becauſe although they 
may draw their tunips, and feed their ſheep dry 
with them on meadow ground, yet the holes that 
the turnips leave behind them, will fo lodge the 
waters, as to ſour their land, breed weeds, and 
much leſſen ſeveral of their crops of grain, that 
pPreſently ſucceed ſuch their turnip crgps; 

whereas, by our occupying dry, chiltern land, 
we 
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r. E re have an opportunity tO improve it, by dur 


of lips, in a high degree, and this by more than 


t one fort of management of turnip crops. 

| I faid before, that we ſhift our fold every night, 
to give our ſtore-ſheep freſh bites of turnips ; 
but then it may be aſked what we do with the 
E offal turnips, or thoſe orts or pieces left uneat by 
mem? To this I anſwer, that, after we have 
brought our ſheep into the ſtraw yard, and turned 
them to graze afterwards into the fields, we bring 
W them, in the afternoon, into the turnip-field, and 
there let them feed on theſe offal pieces of 


| till night, that we fold them on more freſh 


ir his is one way of double dreſſing the ground) 
by the feed of ftore-ſheep on turnips : but the 
1 WE following method is another way of doing it. 


. Where ſheep are to be fatted on turnips for 
F ſale, many of our moſt judicious, diligent farmers, 
feed their ſtore ſheep with them, as well as their 


4 MR fotting ſheep in the ſame field, and thereby dou- 
+ ble. dreſs their land for grain; for, as the fatting 
\ WT ſheep advance, in feeding openly on a freſh bite 
4 of turnips, the ſtore-ſheep follow, by being every 
1 night confined in a fold, on a parcel of their orts, 
that are duly picked up for them. Again, as 
| turnips ſeldom laſt till trefoil, or clover-graſs, is 
re WE grown high enough to become a feed for their 
Vor. II. | N ſimeep: 


turnips, that are picked up on purpoſe for them, 


turnips; and ſo on, till a whole field is eaten up- 
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ſheep, in the ſpring- time of the year, many d 
our chiltern farmers make a prudential, timeh 
proviſion, for feeding their ſheep after their tu. 
nip- crops are eaten off; and this we do by ſowing 
rye in Auguſt, that it may get an early head io 
feeding ſheep when turnips are gone; and thisi 
may do, if a right management attend the crop; 
to this end, I will ſuppoſe the turnip-crops lf 
throughout March, and that the rye will be fit u 
turn ſheep into in April; and when the ſhey 
have. done feeding here, the trefoil, or clover, 
may be ready for baiting them, or the wine 
thetches that were ſown about Michaelmas, may 
come in to be fed by ſtore-ſheep, the latter end 
of April, or the beginning of May, and ſo on. 
Sheep may be fed and folded, by ſuch feed 
ings, all a mild, dryiſh winter and ſpring, til 
ſummer comes, for giving our farmers an op- 
portunity to feed our ſheep then, on our falloy 
grounds or on commons, for carrying on th 
folding, and dreſſing our ploughed lands. Thus 
all the year, to the ſaving of much expencein bij. 
ing hand dreflings, and bringing them home from 
conſiderable diſtances, we carry on the folding 
of our ſheep : but if turnips, rye, thetches, tr: 
foil, ray-grals, or clover, happen to be a ſcant 
crop in the ſpring- time, we then give our ſtore 
ſheep ſame hay every night in the fold, to com- 
penſate the loſs, and make up this deficiency, of 
Want 
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want of a belly- full of turnips, rye, thetches, 
e ray-graſs, or clover, or cole, elſe it may occaſion. 
the death of many of them; for as, in the ſpring- 
time, the ground is commonly cold and wettiſh, 

if theſe creatures are not kept up in good heart, 
it muſt, in courſe, become fatal to them. 


Hurdles. 


This article is of great ſervice to farmers, for 
having their folding hurdles in that right order, 
| 25 beſt ſerves their intereſt to fold their ſheep in. 
There are cloſe-made hurdles, and open made 
| hurdles. In our chiltern, incloſed fields of 


nd Hertfordſhire, where the hedges ſtand thick, we 
N make uſe of the five-ſloated open hurdle, as 
0 thinking there is no occaſion here for the cloſe 
11 WS hurdles, where ſuch fences break off much of 
le violence of boiſterous winds; beſides, as our 
lands, in chiltern countries, are of a dry nature, 
e ſheep, even in winter, are not ſubject to ſtolch, and 
" daub their feet and bodies, as in low, wettiſh» 
j- vale grounds: but, in ſuch vale lands, the caſe 
mis otherwiſe, eſpecially where they lie in open 


common fields, as moſt of them do. The ſame 
exceſs of winds blow alſo in ſome dry, large, 
open fields, and the more, where the land lies on 
hills: in both theſe laſt ſituations, the cloſe 
hazel-rodded hurdles are now much in uſe; and, 
indeed, are an excellent ſort to break off the cold 
N 2 bleak 
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bleak winds, and other weather, from the ſheey, 
as they lie confined all night in the fold; for 
indeed, it is enough for the poor creatures to er 
dure the chill of the earth, and not to ſuffer be 
ſides, the violence of winds, rain, ſnow, and 
hail. The next ſort of hurdle is the five-ſloatel 
open hurdle, drawn with furze-ſtalks, whict 
ſome of the moſt dexterous workmen will b 
cleverly perform, by weaving them in and out 
through the ſloats, that they will make a clok 
hurdle of this open one. The third fort a 
hurdle is likewiſe an open one, drawn with wher 


ſtraw ; which, after the cars are taken off fron, 


it, the ſtraw becomes ſomewhat like reed ; and 
where it is well woven about the floats, it wil 
prove a very cloſe, and yet not a very hear 
hurdle, that will, like that drawn with furze, 
laſt two or three years, for folding ſheep with. 
Now: the uſe of theſe ſort of hurdles is this: 
In vales, you muſt know, they do not fold their 
rich, black marly land ſo thick, as we do our 
poorer, drier, chiltern land; therefore, to about 
an hundred ſheep, thirty-two open hurdles to 
make a fold, is allowed here, whereof ten are 


generally drawn with furze or ſtraw; whereas, I 


in our chiltern country, we make uſe of about 
twenty-cight, all open hurdles, to that number 
of ſheep ; and where theſe cloſe-drawn hurdles are 


thus made, they are every night ſet to the wind- 


ward 


| ward of the fold, in otder to break off the wind 


and weather in ſome degree, and leſſen their vio- 


lence in defence of the folded ſheep : ſo that 


about one third part of the fold is compoſed of 
cloſe hurdles, and all the reſt with open hurdles : 
and thus, the meat eat in the day time, by the 
ſheep, does them the more good at night; be- 
fides their bodies being kept ſomewhat drier and 
warmer than they would be if ſome of the hur- 
dles were not drawn; a practice carried on in 
ſeveral countries, as well as in the vale of 
Fo EE. e 
However, in my opinion, this piece of huſ- 
bandry is not yet extended to its proper length; 
if it was, they would draw every open hurdle 


E with furze, or with reedy wheat-ſtraw ; then let 


the wind ſhift and come any way, every hurdle 
would ſtand right for breaking off its force, as 
the rodded hurdles do. Nor have they any ob- 
jection againſt this, but that it is more chargeable 
and . troubleſome to move ſuch drawn hurdles 

every night, than it is the open ſort. Again, 
if this my hint is not accepted, I here propoſe 
another, which is, that if only three or four 


drawn hurdles, more or leſs, are ſet every night 


in the middle part of the fold, they will be ſome- 
what ſerviceable to break off, and leſſen the 
herceneſs of the weather from the ſheep. Thus, 


the number of drawn hurdles are a little in- 
=— - creaſed, 
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creaſed, and yet will anſwer, in a great degree, 


the end of ſecuring the ſheep from the violence 
of ſtorms, and cauſing them to eat what meat 
is allowed them in the fold, with the better ap- 
petite, for doing them the moſt good. 


Folding Sheep, in the Weſt Country. 


Here, as I hinted before, they always make 
uſe of rodded hurdles, ſummer and winter, be- 
cauſe much of their land lies high and dry, in 
open fields, or in down; and as each of their 
chiefeſt farmers folds his numerous flock, even 
enough to dreſs an acre of ground at once, ſome 
of them have ſeveral racks of hay, within their 
large, rodded fold, that proves a ſecond fence, 
to break off the winds and weather from - their 
ſheep ; for, as the racks ſtand, the ſheep have 
the liberty to feed on the warm fides of them, 
and, at the ſame time, add a benefit to their fold- 
ing, by the offal hay they pull under their feet 
in feeding ; for on this they piſs and dung, which 
being afterwards waſted by the weather, and 
pulled into the earth by the worms, it enriches 
their ploughed lands to a great degree. 


Indeed, I cannot ſee, but that the example of 


my own practice may be likewiſe ſerviceable to 
others, who occupy dry, chiltern ground; which 
is the ſcattering a little ſtraw upon it every night, 


in the winter-time, for the ſheep to water and 
dung 
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XIX. 
egrer I dung on it, and to keep their bodies from the 
chill of cold wet lands; for, by great rains in the 


winter, and ſpring- time eſpecially, any of our 
incloſed fields are in this condition: and thus 
ſheep and lambs may be made to fold arable land 
in winter and ſpring weather, and yet kept from 
the chill of rains and bleak winds, | 


make But as to their folding of ſheep in vales, few, 
be. as J faid, can do it, without ſpoiling their land, 
7, in and killing their ſheep; for here they have 
their BW enough to do to keep them alive and in health, 


throughout a hard winter, in their farm yards; 


even 
ome therefore they make uſe of ſheep-cribs, that are 
heir made with only two ſide boards, ten feet long, 


and three ſhort ones acroſs; one nailed at each 
heir end, and one in the middle of it, that are a foot 
ave in breadth, for holding hay, that the ſheep may 
2m, eat it without daubing and dirting it with their 
1d- feet. But if vale lands are folded in winter, it 
cet muſt be thoſe of the dry ſort; for, in ſome vales, 
ch there are ſandy, gravelly, and dry, loamy foils, 
nd as well as black, wet, loamy forts; and here 
ics a drawn fold may be made uſe of all, or moſt 

part of a winter, to a farmer's great advantage, 
of as it is done about Leighton-Buzzard, Brickbill, 
Mooburn, and in ſome other parts of this vale of 
Ayleſbury, where they ſow turnips, and feed their 
ſheep and fold on them, by theſe drawn, or 
rodded hurdles ; which laſt fort are made by 
| | N 4 ſome 


| 
| 
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ſome of the more ingenious ſhepherds, with hazel. 
rods of ſixteen years growth; for, at this age, 
they will bend, and are full ſtrong enough for 
this purpoſe, to be twiſted about four ſtakes or 
legs, whoſe bottom parts are to be drove into 
the earth at each removal, and are ſo cloſe woven, 
that a hare cannot get through them, nor a ſheep 
leap over them. 


The advanta ge of folding Sheep on new-ſown Corn, 


As no improvement of ground comes up to 
the common way of huſbandry, it highly con- 
cerns all farmers, that practiſe farming out of 
the drill way, to enjoy as much of drefling thei 
land with ſheep as poſſible; to which purpoſt, 
ſuch dreſſing ſhould be carried on, and obtainel 


before and after the wheat and barley, &c. is 


ſown. As to the making uſe of it before the 
ſowing of ſeed, I have already wrote ſo much on 


it, that J have the leſs to ſay here; and now come 


to ſhew how it ought to be carried on after the 
grain is ſown. 

As ſoon, therefore, as the ſeed is ſown, and 
the field is in order to receive the fold, it ought 


to be clapt on the ſame ground, -and when moved 


every night, the ſheep ſhould be folded in the 
ſame, and ſo on till the wheat, barley, &c. is an 
inch high ; and although the ſheep may nab and 
cat it, they will do it little orno harm, as they tread 

| | and 
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and faſten the earth on and about the roots of the 
grain; on the contrary, they will do it much 


| ſervice: for, firſt, if it be a chalky, ſandy, gra- 
| yelly, or other looſe earth, the ſheep by being 


confined thick in a fold, on a ſmall quantity of 
land, will fo tread the ſurface, as to make the 
ked and the ground lie cloſe to each other, by 


which the ſeed will have a much greater advan- 


tage of growth, than if it lay looſer in the earth. 


| Secondly, as the feed lies in this cloſe paſture, 
the worm cannot have that free acceſs to hurt it, 
| as it might have when the earth lies looſe about 


it, Thirdly, by the dung and ſtale of the ſheep, 
and by the oily, offenſive nature of their wool, 


| which alſo, in ſome degree, affects the ſurface 


earth, after ſheep have lain on it, and the rains 


have waſhed them into the ground, not only the 


worm is obliged to lie deep in it, for avoiding 
their unnatural ſcents and taſtes ; but the wheat 
is thereby greatly fertilized, and their growth 
carried on in the moſt flouriſhing condition, by 
their virtue, even till harveſt; provided always, 
and it ought to be well obſerved, that ſuch fold- 


ing on new-ſown ſeed, be carried on in dry, fair 
weather, for, if it was to be done in rainy, wet 
weather, the ſheep would do more harm than 


good, becauſe they would ſtolch the ground 


with their trampling on it, make holes in it with 


_ feet, and thereby let in the rains that would 


kill 
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kill the ſeed, four the ground, and breed the 
weed, to the deſtruction, Perhaps, of moth if 
not of the whole crop. | 

It is true, indeed, that fold-dreſſing of land, 
for improving crops of grain, cauſes the crop to 
be a little later ripe, than if the ground wa 
dreſſed with horſe, or hog, or fowl.dung, &c. 
Yet this deficiency is thoroughly compenſated, 
by having the land dreſſed with the dung and 
ſtale of ſheep, free of thoſe noxious weeds, 
which generally accompany dungs from ſtables, 
hog-ſtyes, and cow-houſes, &c. Nor is there 
hardly any land, but what the new-ſown ſeed 
on it, may be improved by the fold ; provided, 
as I ſaid, the folding is begun immediately after 
the ſeed is ſown, and fair weather happens while 
the ſame is doing. 

The folding of ſheep to the greateſt advantage, 
very much depends on the judgment and diſcre- 
tion of-the farmer. For example: The chiltern 
farmer finds, by true experience, that when ſheep 
are folded on ground, newly hacked by the plough, 
he receives a great advantage by it; becauſe by 
folding on ſuch ground, the dung and ſtale of 
the folding ſheep is immediately covered by the 
earth, whereby they are not only better, and 
preſently mixed with the earth, but they are 
likewiſe much better ſecured againſt the attractive 


power of the ſun, and the drink of the winds, 
than 
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than when their dung and ſtale are left only on 
the bare ſurface, as they are always done, when 
they are folded on lands, ploughed in the broad- 
land mode. | 

Now, in courſe, there will a queſtion ariſe 
here, What is hacking of ground ? To which L 
anſwer, that it is a particular form of ploughing 
ground, and is what cannot be practiſed by thoſe 
| farmers who occupy vale, ridge-lands, and never 
plough them croſs-ways. Hacking may be per- 
formed on chalky, gravelly, loamy, or clay 
lands, provided they be ſometimes ploughed 
acroſs; and is what is done by many farmers in 
| Hertfordſhire, chiefly at the firſt or ſecond ſtirree 
of land: ſuppoſing then that the ground is har- 
| rowed ſmooth, we plough a furrow, and in 
coming back with the plough, we turn the ſame 
furrow back again; ſo that tho' the earth lies in 
the ſame place, as before it was diſturbed, yet the 
land lies, by this operation, in an uneven poſture, 
and the ſheep by treading it in the fold all night, 
treads it almoſt even, and thereby covers moſt 
of their dung and ſtale they have diſcharged while 
in the fold; and indeed it 1s an excellent way 
of ploughing ground, to make it fine in a little 
time, 

I have likewiſe to ſay, that ak I cal 
Heep - dreſſing an excellent ſort (as it certainly is in 
the general) yet there is room for an exception, 


for, 
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for, as [ liave before hinted; it is a cold dreſſing; 
and ſo cold, that in the hard, froſty year of 1 740, 
that wheat - land which was dreſſed by the fold ſuf. 
fered moſt; and that wheat- land which was dreſſed 
by dung, fared beſt, becauſe it kept the roots of the 
wheat warm, prevented the damage of the froſt, 
and cauſed the crop to flouriſh, when many crops 
dreſſed by the fold, periſhed; or, at beſt, they 
were but in a poor thin condition, at harveſt: 
for this reaſon, we ſay, that ſheep-dreſſing laſts 
but one year, when dung laſts two, as the vale 
farmer finds true, by his ridge land; well know- 
ing that his bean- crop has little or no benefit from 
the preceding year's fold-dreſſing for wheat or 
barley, becauſe the virtue of it is 8 in that 
one crop. 

Notwithſtanding, I believe, T may fafely ſay, 
that Hertfordſhire is a county that practiſes fold- 
ing of ſheep, more than any one other county 
whatſoever ; yet, in a part of the ſame, not very 
far from Rickmanſworth, there are ſeveral 
farmers, who have always forborn to dreſs their 
gravelly, loamy foils by the fold, out of an opi- 
nion that it would be to little or no purpoſe, if 
they did; and this notion they retained, till about 
ſeven years ſince, that a farmer took a farm among 
them, that had a better judgment than they had; 
for they ſaw that he had more grain, in one year, 


by fold-dreſſing, than his predeceſſors had in 
four, 


. 
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| four, by not folding; which palpable proof ſo 


influenced them, that now ſeveral of them carry 
on the folding of ſheep to their great advantage : 

yet there may miſtakes be made, even in folding 
of ſheep, as may appear by what follows, viz, 

I confine my pen at preſent, to only the two- 
bout ſtitch; a form that moſt farmers i in Hert- 
fardſhire ſow their wheat in, becauſe the ſeed 
is covered by four furrows of earth, and thereby 
the better defended againſt the extremity of froſt, 
rains, drought, and damage of field fowls; here 
a farmer ought not to fold his ſheep, till the 
wheat has appeared above ground, becauſe, in 
this poſture, the wheat-ſeed lies deep in the earth, 
and if ſheep are directly folded on it, as ſoon as 
ſown, they will ſo tread and faſten the ground, 
as to hinder the wheat coming up, and then the 
crop may be ſpoiled ; wherefore the ſheep ſhould 
not be folded on it, n the wheat Aſi above 
ground. 

This is contrary to what may be done on 
broad lands, for when wheat is only. harrowed 
in on broad lands, it is perfectly neceſſary to 
clap the fold on the ſame, to tread in the ſeed, 
and faſten the earth about it; becauſe wheat ſeed 


ſown in this form, lies very ſhallow : here then 


may appear the difference of farmers judgments ; 
ſome will fold on their wheart-ſtitches, directly 
after they are ſown, others will forbear till the 

| wheat 
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2 is above ground; but which is in the right, 
my reader may eaſily judge. 

John Puttenbam, of Renxell, in | the pariſh of 
Toingboe, in the county of Bucks, living nea 
Foinghoe common, keeps a conſiderable number 
of ſheep by the help of the ſame; and to do ir, 
he lets his ſheep go every day, when there is nat 
à deep ſnow, on this common, throughout a win- 
ter, to pick up what graſs they can find among 
the furze and fern that grow on this common; 
and nab and bite the end of the furze, &c. and 
every night he fetches them home, to feed on hay 
in a fold, which he ſhifts every ſecond night, on 
his meadow ground; and ſo he continues hi 
folding on all the winter, to the enriching of it to 
2 very great degree, while his ſheep lie dry, and 
get their belly-full of good hay; and alfo ob- 
ſerves, to give a little parcel of freſh hay to his 
ſheep in the rack, juſt before they go out of the 
fold to the common, for, in the morning, 
after they have ſtaled and * h will be 
very thin. 

Thus, by feeding them on the common, in 
the day-time, and by a rack of hay in the fold 
at night, he thinks, with a great deal of reaſon, 
his ſheep bring more meat and dung into his fold 
than they carry out. And what is further benefi- 
cial in this his management, he reckons he gets 


another profit, by thus feeding two toothed 
3 wether 


Michaelmas ; and then they will fell their oldeſt 


the following ſpring, or ſummer, far ten ſhillings 


: piece, when they have four broad teeth. 


N. B. The reaſon why he folds two nights to- 
gether on his meadow, is, becauſe folding on 


meadow will not anſwer, unleſs it is done _ 


nights together. 

The folding of ewe any 1s ond very 
profitable to any. ground they are folded upon, 
if they have food in plenty. allowed them ; then 
indeed it is computed by ſome, that twenty ewe 


ſheep, will do-more good to land in a fold, than 


twenty wether ſheep can; becauſe they will eat 
more, ſtale more, and dung more, than wether 
ſheep can: beſides which, the urine of the ewe 
ſheep is more rank, and more in quantity than 
that of a wether :. therefore i it is thought, that the 
water of ſheep does ten times more . to 
land than their dung. 


Some farmers, about Stately, in Bucks, 50 
all ewe ſheep to breed lambs and fold; for here 


is fome ſandy, gravelly, hilly earth, as well as 


low, wet loams. When the ewes have lambed, 
and the lambs have got a little ſtrong, they fold 


both ewes and lambs, till about a fortnight after 
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wether ſheep 3 for, as he buys this ſort in at A. 
chaelmas, at about ſeven ſhillings a- piece, after 
keeping them a winter, he thinks to ſell them, 
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ewes off with their lambs, and keep the younge 
ewes, and their lambs on, for ftorers. 
Farmer Ives rents a farm, of about a hundred ; 
year, in the pariſh of Edlejborough, in the county 
| of Bucks, conſiſting of chalky, gravelly, and 
joamy ſoils, which he chiefly dreſſed by the ſheep- 
fold, both in ſummer and wintes. In winter, if 
he has no turnips, he drives his ſheep on the 
common every day, and, before night, brings 


them into his yard, and there feeds them with 


one ſort of ſtraw or other, out of ſtanding racks; 
and folds them every night throughout a winter, 
unleſs it rains hard at folding time; but when he 
has turnips he alters this method of managing his 
Mheep, that is to ſay, when he has a crop of tur: 
mips take on his dry, huſky, hurlucky land lying in 
open fields, he folds his ſheep on the ſame all the 
winter: for, you muſt know, that this farmer, 
„ though he has every year, turnips on his good 
incloſed grounds, yet he ſeldom feeds his ſtore- 
ſheep on theſe, becauſe he makes uſe of them 
for his fatting fale-ſheep, and therefore ſous 
fuch his poor, open-field land, with turnip-ſeed, 
only for his ſtore- ſneep; and if the ſeed takes, 
the ground is ſa poor, that he ſeldom has 
more than leaves, and ſome little dwindling 
roots; however, as he gets theſe, without the 
charge of hoeing, they come cheap, and ſerve 
him to told his ſheep on chem all the winter, 

with 
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with the help of what graſs they can pick up 
about the commons, and ſome ſtraw given them 
now and then. 


part of the land that farmer Ives rents, being, 


as I ſaid, a poor, hurlucky, white ſort, lying in 
the open fields of Edlesborough, he might im- 


prove it much better by ſowing it with weld- 
ſeed, rape-ſeed, and turnip-ſeed, ſown all together, 


than by ſowing turnip- ſeed alone, becauſe there 


i; a much greater advantage belonging to this 
management than the other; for if theſe three 
forts of ſeed are ſown in a mixture all together, in 
the broad-caſt way of ſowing them, they will 


agree very well, as they are much of the ſame 
ſize and bigneſs one as the other. 


To ſow one acre of ground with them, you 
may mix four quarts of weld-ſeed, with two 
quarts of rape-ſeed, and one quart of turnip-ſeed, 


| to be ſown on a fine, tilth earth, made fo, by 


ſeveral previous ploughings and harrowinigs; and 
obſerve that ſuch ſowing ſhould be twice in a 
place, and harrowing it only once in a place. 
This being done on a well-hearted earth, in the 


month of Auguſt, there needs no expence of 


hand- -hoeing them; for the crop of the rapes 
and turnips is to conſiſt only in leaves, that are to 
be fed by ſheep or lambs, or both, in the winter 
following ; by which means, their folding on the 
ſame land may be made "Rig to enrich it, and 
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ſo as to cauſe the weld-ſecd, that lies inactive al 
the winter, to grow and flouriſh into a very grea 
and profitable crop in the following ſummer, 
after the rapes and turnip leaves are eaten of, 
and the folding of ſheep has been carried on al 
the winter on the ſame, by the feed of then, 
Thus, while ſheep are dunging and ſtaling on the 
weld-ſeed, by their feeding on turnip and rape 
leaves, there is an improvement made of {owing 
all theſe three ſorts of ſeeds. 8 

Three farmers that have all one and the ſane 
landlord, and each of them occupy one and tht 
ſame ſort of ground, as chalks, gravels, and 
loams ; and whoſe rents are about ſeventy pound 
a year each. One of them keeps three hundrel 
ſheep, by the help of his incloſed fields, and thit 
of a common, adjoining to his farm. The f. 
cond, having not a ſufficient common to graze 
his flock of two hundred and fifty on, pays 6 
much a year for an incloſed, poor piece of gra 
ground, containing about one hundred acres 
which anſwers his purpoſe ; ſo that both thele 
farmers get money apace, by their ſheep, and 
other branches of huſbandry, But the third 
farmer, having very little common ground, he 
is obliged to ſupply the want of it, by ſowing 
ſeveral of his fields with artificial graſs-ſeeds, and 
turnip-ſeed, &c. which cauſes him to loſe monej 
every year, by keeping a flock of one hundri 


and 


T 
80 


By keeping 160 ſheep, he folds and 


Shepherd and his dog + 20 © 
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and ſixty ſheep, inſtead of getting any: as may 


appear by the following particulars, —The quan- 
tity of land he rents, is about one hundred and 
ſixty acres, for which he pays ſixty-five pounds 
a year, and has generally thirty acres of it ſown 
with artificial graſſes, as trefoil and raygraſs, 
which he ſows on his white loams, and his clo- 
ver on gravelly loams: he likewiſe commonly 
ſows twenty acres of his fallow ground with tur- 
nip-ſeed, and the turnips that he eats off with 
his ſheep before Chriſtmas, he ſows the ſame land 


with wheat; and thoſe he eats off afterwards, he 


ows that land with barley. 
J. s. d. 
dreſſes 20 acres of land. 20 0 0 


Wool of them, reckoning 2 pounds 
one with another, 12 todd, 7 


27 @& 6 


The charge of keeping his ſheep with 
30 acres of grals =» „ 
Twenty acres of turnips - - 20 0 0 
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Novy, inſtead of loſing 43 J. if he kept no ſheey, 
he would get 50. for his graſs and turnips, by 
ſelling them to others that feed fheep to fat for 
the butcher, or otherwiſe, beſides having the 
charge of a ſhepherd: and then ſuch ſheep by 
agreement with their owner, may be obliged to 
eat off his turnips and graſs, by ſuch a time, 6 
as to have an early opportunity to plough and 
fow his turnip and graſs ground with grain, in 
due time, &c. Or take it thus :—The common 
belonging to this farmer's farm, is not wort 
above twenty ſhillings a year, and as he ſometime; 
keeps one hundred and eighty ſheep to fold and 
dreſs his land, he is obliged to eat his graſs and tur- 
nips off his fallow land fo late, as greatly damages 
his crops of grain ; for he cannot begin to plough 
his graſs land up till Midſummer for wheat; and 
then it is ſo late to make a fallow and three ftr- 
rees that he cannot get his land fine, and in ſuett 
order, if much wet weather ſhould happen, til 
Allballontide; and then, as his wheat is forced io 
be ſown thus late, the cold weather, in courk, 
comes on, and overtakes it in its infant growtl, 
when, for want of a ſtrong root, and a blady 
head to cover it, it is a great chance but much 
ef it periſnes. He likewiſe ſhoald have no ſheep 
on his turnips, after Lady-day at fartheſt ; io, 
by keeping ſheep long on bis turnips, even til 
mid Aprit, or longer, he can give it but on 
Y 
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ploughing for barley; and being ſo belated, if 
dry weather ſhould ſet 1 in, the barley may not be 
able to come out of the ground, but die —_ 

under a rough, clotty earth. 

Thus his wheat and barley may fare equelith 
bad: beſides which, he is further ſubje& to 
loſſes ; for, as ſome of his ground lies in com- 


mon fields, and ſome in incloſures, he is forced 


to employ a number of hurdles, and ſome dead 

hedges, to make drift ways for keeping his ſheep, 

in their walks, from hurting his green corn. 
What is put in practice, therefore, by many 


| farmers in Hertfordſhire, wiz. to fold on their 


turnip ground, as ſoon as it is ſown with feed; 
tor, by this good piece of huſbandry, the ſheep 


| cloſe the earth on the ſeed, and by their ſtale and 


dung they enrich the ground, and cauſe the 
growth of the turnips to be ſtrong and expediti- 


ous; and certainly keeps off the damage of all 
| flies, and other infects, that may annoy and hurt 
| the turnips in their firſt and infant growth. But 


in this management, due care ought to be taken 
to prevent the damage that theep may do while 
they are in the fold; and that is, as they are 
very apt to paw and ſcratch up the earth with 
their feet, the turnip ſeed will, in courſe, be 
diplaced and hindered growing. To remedy 
this, we generally, every night; at folding the 


ſheep, ſcatter ſome turnip ſeed firſt over the 


0 3 ground, 
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ground, which makes the ſeed thick enough to 
allow for this kind of damage; and as we carry 
on this ſort of folding on turnips, for ſome time 
in the ſame field, it frequently happens, tha, 
before we come to the end of it, the turnips are 
come up an inch or more high. When thi; is 
the caſe, we, every night, before the ſheep enter 
the fold, ſcatter wood or coal aſhes, over the 
ſame ground; and it not only forces on the 
growth of the turnips, in order to make them the 
largeſt of turnips, but it alſo prevents the ſheep 
eating them. Again, in this management, i 
muſt be obſerved, not to fold che ſheep while 
the weather 1s wet; for if this is done, they 
will ſpoil the crop inftead of helping it, becauſe 
they will ſtolch the ground, diſplace the ſeed, 
and tear it up, to the loſs of the crop: others, 
again, will make uſe of coal or wood-ſoot, for 
this ſame purpoſe, by ſcattering ſome over the 
ground where the turnip-ſeed is ſown, to prevent 
the ſheep biting the firſt ſprouting leaves of the 
turnips; but it ſometimes happens, that, in a 
very dry ſeaſon, there is no occaſion for either 
the aſhes or the ſoot; becauſe, as turnip-ſeed 
may, in ſuch dry weather, lie two, or three, or 
more weeks, before their ſprouts appear, the 
fold may have time to paſs over the whole turnip 

field, before the danger happens. 
A chiltern farmer loſt an hundred of his fold- 
ing ſheep in the great _ winter of 1740, b) 
T7 refuſing 
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refuſing to give them hay, after his turnips were 
rotted and ſpoiled by the froſt; whereby he ſuffered 
by the loſs of his ſheep, and the folding of his 
ground. He kept three hundred wether ſheep, for 


I drefling his land by the fold, as it is of a chalky, 


oravelly, and loamy nature; which being a dry 
earth, he could carry on his folding it all a mild 


| winter, to a conſiderable advantage, with the 
help of turnips and ſtraw; he therefore ſowed 


twenty four acres with turnip-ſeed, and had a 
very good hoed crop of them : accordingly he 


| began to eat them a little after Alballontide, with 


his folding ſheep, and folded them every night 
when the weather permitted it; but by the time he 


| had eaten ſome off, the froſt began, and ſet hard 


in, ſo as to freeze, and at length ſpoiled all his 


| turnips, inſomueh that they were not eatable, 


Now, this ſame farmer had, at that time, a ſtack _ 
of good clover hay by him, that contained, it 
was thought, about twenty loads, which he re- 
fuſed giving to his ſheep in a ſmall quantity, 
though the turnips were all rotted and ſpoiled, 
ſaying, he could not ſpare his clover from his 
horſes and cows; and therefore gave his ſheep no- 
thing but ſtraw the reſt of the winter, even till 
the beginning of April, when a ſmall bite of graſs 
appeared for their ſubſiſtence, to carry on his 
ſummer folding. Thus he went on feeding his 
ſheep with only ſtraw out of racks, during the 
winter, and part of the ſpring ſeaſon, with driving 
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them abroad e every day, for four or five hour 
about the fields, to give them an opportunity of 
getting a bite of graſs or weeds, and to air 
them for getting a ſtomach, the better to cat ſtray 
at night in the farm yard, But this his manage. 
ment did not turn out to his advantage; on the 
contrary, he loſt conliderably, by this his covet 
ous procedure; for, by confining. his ſheep to 
eat only ſtraw, the pooreſt and feebleſt of them 
pined and ſtarved, as not eating enough to keey 
them alive: ſo that out of his flock. of three hun- 
c dred ſheep, he loſt one hundred that died by the 
hunger rot, which made work enough for his ſhep- 
herd to ſkin them, for ſelling their ſkins for about 
ſixpence or eight-pence apiece: and as to their 
carcaſſes, the fowls of the air, the vermin of 
the field, the farmer's dogs and hogs, were fed in 
plenty with them. In ſhort, this farmer, no- 
withſtanding he had been brought up to the 
farming buſineſs all his life, was ſo filly as to 
commit this great miſtake; which ſo much re- 
dounded to his prejudice, that he was very near 
being ſeized on for non-payment of rent; whereas, 
had he acted the wiſe and prudent huſbandman, 
he might have ſaved the lives of, perhaps, 'all his 
ſheep, and carried on his folding all the winter 
and ſpring to his great profit, by feeding them 
with ſome hay and ſome ſtraw ; but if he had 
given them hay altogether, they would pay him 


well for it by the fold, by their fleſh, and by 
2 - 221 
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their wool: that 1s to ſay, he ſhould have had five 


or ſix ſheep racks ſtand every night in his fold, 


that are made each of them about ten foat long, 


and no heavier than the ſhepherd could move 
them at his pleaſure: in theſe there ſhould have 


been put clover-hay every night, and the ſheep 
would have fed heartily on it, after being kept 


| all day, in the farm-yard, on ſtraw :. and thus he 


might have dreſſed many acres of his dry land by 


| the fold, with ſuch a number of ſheep, during, 
| the winter and. ſpring ſeaſons, except in an ex- 


traordinary wet, and {nowy time; for it is a com- 
mon ſaying among ſhepherds That hardly any 
weather hurts ſheep, if they have but a belly-full 


of meat. 
Lambs in 1 May ſhould be taken off their 2 


and put on a common with one or more old ewes, 


in order to grow and get fleſh againſt winter. 
This is moſtly contrary to our Hertfordſhire 


practice, for we generally fold them with their 
ewes, throughout all the ſummer, which is wrong, 


for that their dung and urine, the fore part of 
the ſummer, is of little or no value. But if there 
is good baiting, enough to keep them on in fleſh, 
they may be folded the latter end of the ſummer, 
when there is commonly meat enough on clover- 


lays, or in ſtubbles, &c. and then a little folding 


does a great deal of good. 


A gentleman that kept above es hundred 
folding ſheep, after he had fed them all the 


winter 


| 
1 
ö 
| 
. 


winter on ſtraw in racks in the yard, and turning 


at night, in a rack or crib, in the fold, for ſome 


do ſubſiſt them without hay. 


For driving and attending che flock, 
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them out every day on the large common of 
Bart bamſtead, began folding his fallow land the 
beginning of April, by feeding them in the day. 
time, on the ſaid common, and giving them hay 


time, till graſs grew on the common high enough 


This, a right ſhepherd will well obſerve, which 
is to watch his flock, and keep his ſheep, as much | 
as he can, upon their legs, for if they lie down too 
much, when they get up, they are apt to dung 
and ſtale; and this, in particular, they ought not 
to do, more than ordinary, towards night, that 
they may not leave their dung and ſtale on the 
common, but carry it into the fold. 


The following is an account of keeping forty Help 
N ar folding. | 
1 


For forty two- toothed wether ſheep, - 

bought in at Michaelmas, for ſeven 

' ſhillings a- piece - a 0 0 
For three loads of hay to ſubſiſt them 

with all the winter, till Lach- 

at 30s. per load - - 4 10 0 


from Michaelmas to Michaelmas, at 
18. a week - - 2 12 © 
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WER Or, | 


| For the benefit of folding forty ſheep 
all the winter half-year, at 4d. a 
| night, -182 nights - 3 2 0 
For the benefit of folding forty ſneep | 
the ſummer halt-year, 182 nights, 
at 6d. a night - _ 4 1 © 
For wool, at two pounds and a half 
from each ſheep, at 6d. per pound, 


100 pound nett weint 3 10 © 
% elling forty ſheep at the year's end, 
8 for being fatted on turnips, at 108. 
tt each - ets 20 0 0 
29 13 0 


Subtract 21 2 O 


Profit gained, in one year, by keeping 
40 ſheep - 


Fold them late at night, and unfold them late 
in the morning, firſt ſtirring and driving chem 
| about the pen briſkly. 


SECT. VI, 
Of the Age of Sheep. 


lamb or teg in the ſecond year it is called 
4 ſherug, and has two broad teeth before; in 


$ 11 a 


| Wether, before it is one year old, is called a 


. . ˙wmbꝛ2 ͤͤ ͤ˙•—ũ—ͤ4ꝗ ea ES 
. 
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the third year it has four broad teeth before, and 
is then called a-ſheep; in the fourth year jt has 


ſix broad teeth; in the fifth year it has eight 
broad teeth, and then we call it a full mouthed 


ſheep, Secondly, as to an ewe—The firſt year 


it is a lamb; in the ſecond. year a thaive, and has 


two broad teeth; in the third it is a ſheep, and 
has four broad teeth; in the fourth year it has 
ſix broad teeth; in the fifth year it has eight 


broad teeth, and then it is called a full-mouthed } 


ſheep. Or take it thus :— The firſt year it is 2 
wether lamb; the ſecond year a two-toothed tes, 
or pug; the third year a ſherug; the fourth year 
a ſix-toothed wether ; and the "fifth year a full. 
mouthed one. The ewe lamb is fo the firſt year; 
the ſecond year a ewe pug or teg, with two broad 
teeth, that they put up about ſhearing time; the 
third year it is a. thaive, or four toothed ; the 
fourth year it is called an ewe, and ſix-toothed; the 
fifth year a full-mouthed one.—After this, none 
can tell how-old a ſheep is while their teeth re- 
main all in their head, except by their being 
worn down. But ſome ſheep loſe one or more in 
eating turnips before they be full-mouthed, and 
afterwards by, accident, which may deceive a 


buyer, who may think they are loſt by mere age, 


when it is not ſo. This is what I fay : But an 
ancient author gives the age of a ſheep thus: 
Says he—If you will know the age of your ſheep, 
look i in his mouth, and when ＋ is one ſhear, he 

will 
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will have two broad teeth before; when he is two 


| ſhear, he will have four broad teeth before; when 


he is three, he will have ſix; and when he is four 


ſhear, he will have eight: and after theſe years 
his mouth will begin to break. For touching 


the evenneſs, and unevenneſs of the mouth, it is 
uncertain, and faileth upon. many occaſions— 
So their broad teeth, I ſay, a ſheep puts up 
ſooner or later, as they are bad or well kept; 
if kept BY they put them up ſooner, if 
bad, later. good ram, and kept well, will 
laſt a rd. one till he is eight or nine 
years old, and be ſufficient to keep with a 
flock of forty, fifty, or ſixty ewes, 


SECT. VIL 
Of Shearing Sheep. 


ARLY in June, we generally ſhear our 

ſheep; and in order to do this, we have 
them waſhed at the river for ſixpence a ſcore, and 
our lambs at three-pence. Then, if the weather 
is fair, we let them feed the ſame night on the 
common, or in a field; but, if wettiſh, we 
houſe them, and ſhear them the next day. Our 
price, at Gaddeſden, is one ſhilling a day and vic- 
tuals, to each ſhearer; and, if he is a good 
workman, he will ſhear thirty four ſmall 


ſheep, or thirty larger, in one day. But, 


if we pay him by the ſcore, without victuals, 
it is eighteen * for ſheep, and twelve 
pence 


7 
4 
. 
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pence for lambs. If they are cut in ſhearing (a 
they often are) apply tar to the wound, and it 
will keep off the fly, and heal it. 

We farmers, in Herifordſbire, ſeldom ſhear 
our ſheep till near mid Fune, yet there are others 
that think this rather too late, becauſe the wea- 
ther is now generally ſo hot, as to give the blow. 
fly ſtrength and opportunity to bite and blow, or 
lay its eggs on the ſkin of new-ſhorn ſheep, 
which ſometimes cauſes galled fore places in the 
pelt of this beaſt, to its very great torment, 
eſpecially when bad workmen cut them in ſhear- 
ing. To prevent this, ſome ſhear them the lat- 
ter end of May, or beginning of June, for re- 
freſhing their ſheep the ſooner, and giving the 


next young wool time to grow thick againſt the 


ſultry hot weather comes on, the better to hin- 
der the bite of the great blow-fly, and the ſcorch- | 
ing heat of the ſun, Now there are two extremes 
in this management; one, that if the ſheep are 
ſhorn late, the fly may hurt them; and if ſhorn 
too ſoon, the. weather may come coldiſh, chill the 
blood of the ſheep, and damage it this way. 
SECT. VIII. 
Of Weaning Lambs. | 
The Hertfordſhire Method of weaning Lambs. 
T HE. weaning of lambs in this incloſed 
country, if rightly managed, gives their 
owners very little trouble ; yet to wean them in 
ſuch 
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ſuch a manner that they may receive no check, 
nor be ſtunted in their growth, 1s the art and care 
of a judicious farmer. A lamb may be tho- 
roughly weaned from his ewe in about two 
months time, for in this ſpace the ewe's milk 
will be gone, and the lamb forget its dam, if 

they are parted far enough out of the hearing of 
each other, This piece of huſbandry we com- 
monly put in practice about May. day, or ſix 
weeks before ſnearing time, which is about the 
11th of June, when we put our ewes and weaned 
lambs together again, after they have been ſhorn, 

in order to fold both till about Allballontide, when 

the weather begins to come in hard for winter, and 
obliges the farmer to lay his folding aſide. Now 
to wean theſe lambs from the ewes, ,we chiltern 
farmers turn them into a field of oats ; but ſome 
farmers forbear weaning their lambs till ſhearing 
time, and then they are thoſe that are deſigned to 

be kept for ſtore ſheep; and as the lambs 
are now weaned off, the ewes will take ram the 
ſooner. 


Weaning Lambs in Vale Countries. 


In ſome parts of vales there are incloſed 


| grounds, but as the greateſt part of them conſiſts 


in open field land, there may be many farmers 
that have little or no meadow ground, nor an in- 
cloſed field belonging to their farm, and therefore 

8 incapacitated 
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incapacitated to wean their Jambs, by feeding them 
apart in particular grazing grounds. In this cafe, 
they are obliged to et the lamb wean itſelf, which 
in time it will do, notwithſtanding it goes all the 
while with the ewe; for as the lamb grows older 
and larger, the dam grows indifferent of it more 
and more, till at laſt it butts it, and forces it to 
keep off from atiempting to ſuck longer. And 
thus the ewe becomes dry, and the lamb weaned, 
- notwithſtanding it keeps the ſheep company in a 

fold, and out of a fold; for after a lamb is a 
month old, many fold it with its ewe on their 
open field land. The caſe, alſo, is ſomewhat the 
ſame, where they have ſome incloſed ground in a 
vale country; for though by this means they may 
ſeparate their ewes with their lambs, from their 
dry ſheep, yet after a month or five weeks time, 
they let the lamb 80 with the ſheep till it weans 
itſelf, 


SECT. IX. 
Of Suckling Houſe Lambs. 


"HERE houſe-lambs are ſuckled, they 
muſt have hay, or turnips, or rapes, 


provided againſt winter, for the winter ſubſiſt- 
ence of the ewes, or elſe there is no ſuch thing 
28 carrying on this buſineſs to profit. Indeed, 
been there is no ploughed land belonging to a 
farm, 


bo 


; 5 
” * 
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m farm, and it conſiſts, altogether, of incloſed na- 
ie, tural graſs-ground, by the only help of grazing 
ch the ewes, in ſummer and autumn, and giving 
he them hay, in hard weather, ſuckling of ewes 
le may be carried on to profit; but after their graſs 
. is eaten up, they can go on no longer, for hay 
Y alone will not do. Whereas, the plough-farmer, 
by the help of his artificial graſſes, or their hay, 
and his turnips, or rapes, can carry it on all the 
year. On this account it is, that many of the 
Middleſex meadow-farmers ſuckle and fat every 
year great numbers of houſe-lambs, but not 
near ſo many as the Hertfordſhire plough- 
farmers do. 8 . 

I know a Hertfordſhire plough- farmer, who car- 
ries on the ſuckling of houſe-lambs all the year; he 
rents a farm of a hundred a year, ſituated at three 
and twenty miles diftance from London, conſiſting 

of incloſed fields of arable land, and but little 
| meadow; the whole containing above two hundred 
acres, lying high and dry, of a pebbly, gravelly, 
loamy, poor nature, that in dry ſummers returng 
thin crops of wheat, barley, and other grain. But 
his meadow ground, that lies by a river's ſide, 


_ WT {though it bears a coarſe graſs, yet it ſeldom 
tails of a good burthen on it. This ſummer, 
|, 1747, being a wettiſh one, he had a tolerable 
good crop of about fifty acres of wheat, forty of 

Vor. * 1 | > barley, 
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barley, fifty of oats, one acre and a half of 
| white peaſe, fifteen acres of turnips, and twenty 
acres of clover, and raygraſs, and trefoil, foyn 
all together, which with fifteen acres of falloy 
land, twenty acres of . meadow ground, make 
in all one hundred and ſixty one- acres, beſides 
forty of old, lay ground, or worn-out clover 
and ray-graſs; all which maintained nine hork, 
fix cows,. and one hundred and forty ewe ſheey 
and lambs, beſides three rams and ſwine z and az 
moſt of his gravelly ground does not agree with 
clover, ſo well as with trefoil and ray-graſs, k 
truſts moſtly to the two latter for a crop. | 
The better ſort of his land he lets lie under 
artificial graſs two years, before he ploughs i it up, 
to ſow corn on it; the worſt fort remains longer, 
here he ſows ſome French wheat, for breaking itat 
the mill, and fatting his ſwine with it, &c. Some 
_ rye he alſo ſows, for that this fort of land bears 
both theſe grains well, but ſows not much of 
them; for though they both agree well with gre 
velly land,. yet they are great peelers, and in- 
poveriſhers of it. After this artificial graſs has 
been fed, or mowed,. more than-one year, if he 
gives the land two ploughings, he fows it with 
wheat-ſeed, in ſtitches or two bout lands; but if 


he gives it only one ploughing, he harrows his 1 


wheat-ſeed in, and relies chiefly on the freſhneß 


for this farmer bought ſeldom, any manure, or 
drefling for his land, notwithſtanding he had 
abundantly more than his dung could dreſs. 

The reaſon was, becauſe he came on this large 
farm, at firſt, in narrow circumſtances, and 
therefore was not able to buy ſoot; rags, horn- 


ſhavings, or other aſſiſtance from London, as 
many other Hertfordſhire farmers do, for enabling 


his hungry, raſhy, gravelly land, to bear full 
crops of corn, &c. which had he been able to 
do, he very probably might have got much 
money. It is true, that ſuch poor, hungry land 
requires rather a double dreſſing, for returning a 
great crop of corn. 

Then, indeed, when it has ſuch 2 plentiful 
aſſiſtance, no land yields more grain on it, in a 
wettiſh ſummer, as I find by experience, having 
| one of my fields of the ſame fort of foil, which 

we call kerning ground; he likewiſe ſows ſome 
wheat-ſeed on the ſame land his forward turnips 
are eaten off, and is a very good piece of huſ- 
bandry, becauſe the ſame ground being plough- 
ed fine and dreſſed for a crop of turnips, and 
boed beſides, when it is ploughed up in December, 
January, or February, for ſowing it with wheat, 

it may be in ſufficient heart to bear a very good 


crop of it, eſpecially if it be aſſiſted with dung, 
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jaſt before ſowing. In 1747, I had an admire 
crop of dame wheat ſown, after this manner, on 
the 2oth day of March.—The third way of his 
ſowing wheat is on fome fallow ground. —As to 
his barley crops, he commonly fows this ſeed on 
only one ploughing, after his latter turnips ar 
eaten off; his other grain as uſual.— He, alh, 
every year mows ſome of his artificial graſs for 
hay, and ſo he does ſome of his meadow grab 
for the ſame purpoſe, to feed his ewes with in 
ſnowy, and other hard winter weather. All which 
ſhews the excellency of the ſuckling art; for 2 
a rich tenant is not always to be got, rather than 
ſuch a farm ſhould want one, a poor tenant is t 
be accepted, and a poor tenant could not pay 
his rent here, if he did not ſuckle houſe-lambs a 
it, as this tenant did, who owns that this ven 
branch of his farming chiefly helped him todo 

it; for that his crops of grain, in this pebbly, 
gravelly, hungry land, in a dry ſummer, ver 
of little value. The next thing I have to write 
on is, to provide convenient coops, and a large 
ſheep room, for carrying on the fuckling o 

houſe-lambs. 

Without convenient coops, or wt peut to 
keep ſuckling lambs in, and a ſheep-room forthe 
ewes to be ſuckled in, there is no ſuch thing s 
ſuckling houſe-lambs to profit, becauſe convenien- 
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cy, in this reſpect, is great part of the work; for 
| ſuckling the before mentioned number of ſheep, 
the farmers employ four ſeveral coops or pens, 
and one large ſuckling room, for the ewes to ſtand: 
in, till they are ſucked ; the four coops, or pens» 
join each other in a row, with a door to every 
one of them, to open and let out the lambs, by 
degrees, into the ſuckling room. Three of theſe 
| pens are each of them about —— feet ſquare; 
the fourth as big as two of them, and the ſuck- 
ling room bigger than all of them; now the uſe 
of all theſe four pens, and ſheep-room, is as 
follows, viz. One pen 1s for the oldeſt lambs, 
the ſecond pen for the next oldeſt, and the third 
| pen is for the youngeſt lambs; but the fourth 
pen is for two uſes, one of which 1s, that as the 

| ſhepherd, and his aſſiſtant boy, ſuckles four 
lambs at a time, when theſe of the oldeſt fort are 
ſuckled from out of their little pen, they are for 
the preſent put into the large fourth pen; and 
when four more, cf the oldeſt lambs, are taken 
out and ſuckled, they are likewiſe put into this 
large pen, and ſo on, till all the oldeſt lambs, 
out of one pen, are ſuckled, and then returned 
into their own little pen, from whence they were 
at firſt taken out. Then the ſhepherd begins to 
take four lambs out of the ſecond pen, and 
ſuckles them, and when ſuckled they are put into 
the large pen, and ſo on, till all out of the 
3 ho ſecond 
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ſecond pen are ſuckled, and returned into ther 
own little pen; and thus the ſhepherd ſerves the 
lambs of theſe two pens, by which mode of 
ſuckling, every lamb is kept to its own pen, 

But to be more particular in this my account of 
ſuckling houſe-lambs, I have to obſerve to my 
reader, that at eight o'clock at night, all the year 
long, they bring out of the field only the dams, 
or own mothers, of thoſe lambs, that are 2 
home, and put all of them into the large ſheey 
houſe, to lie all night with all the three forts cf 
aged lambs, except a few of the very younget 
and weakeſt lambs, which are confined all night, 
in the fourth or largeſt pen, to lie with their om 
dams; and this i is done, becauſe if they ſhould be 
let out, and kept in the ſheep- houſe, among the 
reſt of the older lambs, it is a chance if ſome 
of them do not come by ſome hurt by being 
trod on. 

Next morning, when the ſhepherd enters the 
ſheep-houle, he examines all the bags, or udder: 
of the ewes, to find out if there be any milk left 
in them, which he eaſily diſcovers by feeling 
them ; - and if there is, he then takes a lamb, 
that he thinks has not had a helly-full of milk, 
and puts it to that ewe for draining and drawing 
her bag dry, and fo any other ewe, in the like 
condition; for if this practice is not ſtrictly ob 
ſerved, and any ewe is drove to the field vith 

| mill 


eir 


milk in her bag, the conſequence will be, that 
milk, thus left behind, tends much towards dry- 
ing the ewe before her due time. At eight o'clock, 
the ſame morning, the ſhepherd brings in the 
ſucklers, or what we call mothers- in- law, out of 
the field, when the ſhepherd and his boy lets out 


from the pen, four of his oldeſt lambs, at a time, 


to ſuckle two ſheep, one lamb on each ſide of a 
ſheep; and after theſe four have filled their bel- 


| lies, they are put into the great pen, for the pre- 


ſent, and four more let out to ſuckle as the firſt 
four were, and fo on, till all the oldeſt lambs 
are ſuckled, and returned into their own little 


pen. | | 
Next he ſuckles the ſecond oldeſt lambs, in the 


| very fame manner, and while any of theſe two 


forts of aged lambs are ſuckling, and they do not 
ſtand ſtill, as they ſhould do, the ſhepherd and 
his boy are forced to gripe each unlucky ewe 
pretty hard by its jaw, and if this does not quiet 
her, they pinch ſome part of the ewe's face, or 
ear; for theſe aliens are oftentimes very untoward 


in ſuckling other lambs than their own. Thus 


when theſe mothers-in-law are ſucked, they are 


drove to the field, and at twelve o'clock the 


dams, or-own mothers, are brought home, and 
ſucked, as they were at eight of the clock the 
laſt night, by all the three ſort of lambs, that are 
turned into the ſheep-houſe promiſcuouſly, ex- 

- 4 | cept 
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cept the youngeſt lambs of all, as I before ob. 
ſerved; and after they have been ſucked and 
examined, and their udders cleared of all milk, 
the lambs are ſeparated, and returned every one 
to their own proper pen, and the dams droye tg 
the field, 

At four o'clock in the i ti the ſuckler, 
are brought home again, and fucked by the tuo 
eldeſt parcels of lambs, for the youngeſt - {rt of 
all ſuck none but their own dams, or mothers, 
for the firſt fortnight or three weeks, as aforelaid, 
Then at eight o'clock at night the dams ar 
brought from the field, and lie with the lambs, 
till next morning, as I have before given an ac 
count of. | | 

I am likewiſe to obſerve to my reader, that in 
ſuckling the two forts of oldeſt lambs, the ſhep- 
herd has always one large hurdle, with a littk 
door made in the middle of it, to keep the ewes 
confined to one part of the ſnec prhouſe, or room; 
and as the ewes are let out of this door, and ſuck- 
ed off, he moves this hurdle further in, to keep 
the unſucked ewes the cloſer together, that they 
may not have room to turn about; for the lels 
they ſtir, the leſs they will waſte their milk. 

Again; I have further to obſerve to my rea- 
der, that though I here mention a boy, aſſiſtant 
to the ſhepherd, it is becauſe of this large number 
of ſuckling ewes, for ſuch an aſſiſtant is not * 


. 


ed but upon an extraordinary account. One 


good ſhepherd is very capable uf ſuckling and ma- 
naging an hundred milch ewes, or more, alone, 


provided a perſon is employed in the field io pick 
up turnips, and remove and ſhift the hurdles 


that part thoſe turnips that have been fed on, 
and thoſe that have not. | 

A ſhepherd that is hired to ſuckle houſe-lambs, 
in ſome large ſuckling farms, is accounted the 
beſt, or next beſt, neceſſary ſervant a farmer 
has, and accordingly has wages allowed him. It 


| is true, that as a ploughman is commonly ſeedſ- 


man withal, there is little difference in the wages 
of him and the ſhepherd. In a large farm that 
has much ploughing, and ſuckling of lambs, 
the common wages of either is fix or more 
pounds a year, in Hertfordſhire; and I am of 
opinion, that a right true ſervant, of both ſorts, 
where there is full buſineſs for them, is better 
worth ten pounds a year, than ſome ignorant, 
negligent ones, are of half that money; for if a 
ſuckling ſhepherd is a lazy fellow in riſing early, 


careleſs of ſuckling his lambs in due time, and 


ſo in ſeveral other branches of this his under- 
taking, he may cauſe a ſuckling farmer to loſe 
money inſtead of getting any. But if he is a 


| diligent, vigilant ſervant, he will riſe time 


enough to drive the ewe dams to the field, at 
four or five of the clock, every morning, winter 
| and 
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and ſummer; and when he drives them, he wil 
take care they travel gently; for as ſome fields, 
in ſome farms, he near half a mile from the houſe, 
and the ground is of the gravelly ſort, if thok 
ſheep are drove too faſt, and too near together, 
their feet will ſoon have the deſtructive foot-rot, 
and their bodies ſurfeited to a dangerous ſcabby 
degree, and which perhaps will not only cauſ: 
the ewes to loſe their milk apace, but bring them 
under a hazard of loſing their lives, and prevent 
their lambs fatting. , 

A good ſhepherd will move his: row of bundles 
and give his ewes a freſh bite of clover, or other 
artificial graſs, or green thetches, or rapes, or 
turnips, or rye, in due time ; he will overſee his 
fields, and ſtop all gaps in hedges, before any of 
his ſheep get out into neighbouring fields, and 
always prevent them doing any damage, that 

may bring his maſter under any expence; he 
will pick up thoſe offal turnips that the ſheep 
leave behind them, as they advance in feeding on 
freſh ones, and force them to eat their leavings. 
He will, alſo, give the ewes and lambs their 
meat and litter enough, at home, in right 
ſeaſon. 

He will inſpect his ewes bodies, to ſee if, in 
hot weather, there be any maggots bred on them; 
if they have, he will apply a proper remedy to 


deſtroy them, or elſe they will deſtroy the ſheep. | 
le 
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| He muſt be one that has judgment enough to 


know if his ewes have milk enough to fat the 
number of lambs that ſuck on them, and when 
they are fat enough to ſell; he ſhould be one that 
has knowledge enough to buy in right ſound 
ſheep, and to ſell them off when they are worn 
out, and unfit for further ſervice. 

A good ſhepherd ſhould be one a ale 
ſtands how to relieve and help a ewe that is under 
a difficulty of lambing; for it often happens, that 
thoſe ewes in particular that feed on turnips, 
have overgrown lambs, and then they generally 
require manual operation to bring forward the 
lamb, otherwiſe the length of pain may ſo fatigue 
the ewe as to kill her. Again, it may happen 
that a ewe has received ſome damage by creeping 
through a hedge, or by fighting with another 
ewe, or by the puſh of a cow's horn, or other- 


ways. In any of theſe cafes, a ſhepherd's timely 


ſkill and help may fave that ewe and her lamb, 
that without ſuch aſſiſtance might have died. 

It does ngt ſuit the conveniency of a fuckling 
farmer to breed his own ewes, becauſe the rneat 
that muſt be employed to bring them up, would 
be neceſſary for feeding the ſuckling ewes to a 
greater profit; and as there are no ewes ſo yalu- 
able, for the ſervice of a ſuckling farmer, as the 


Dorſelſpire breed are, it is moſtly to his intereſt to 
buy this fort, as they are the very belt of twin 
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worn out; for theſe twin breeders ſeldom laſt 
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ſheep, I mean for bringing twin lambs; for in 
this one branch, lies the main part of a ſuckling 
farmer's gain. For that ſuckling farmer whoſe 
ewes do not bring twin lambs, is ſhort of his 
buſineſs ; at leaſt, if half or three quarters of 
their number do not do it, and this twice 3 
year; for herein, as I ſaid, is a chief part of his 

And for this reaſon it is, that the weſt- country 
farmers make it their buſineſs to keep rams and 
ewes that bring theſe twin lambs, by which the 
ſuckling farmer is at the charge of keeping but 
fifty ewes, for having an hundred lambs; and to 
help him in ſuekling ſuch a number, he takes 
care to provide himſelf, in time, with a ſufficient 
number of alien or baſtard ewes, or mothers-in- 
law, to ſupport the dams or own mothers with 
milk enough for the purpoſe; and when a tuck- 
ling farmer is once maſter of a flock of ſuch Dor. 
ſelſbire white-faced ewes, that bring twin lambs, 
he ought to keep them up in the beſt of living, 
for giving the moſt milk, and cauſing them to 
take ram time enough to bring lambs twice a 
year; the firſt time between Michaelmas and 


_ Chriſtmas; and for theſe reaſons he buys in two- 


toothed, or better four-toothed ewes, in order t0 
breed twin-lambs, and to continue breeding and 
ſuckling for three or four years, before they are 


longer 


1 walks wed Ys 


—— 
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longer than that time in right order, n 
the ſuckling farmer commonly ſells them off to 
other farmers, when they are got full-mouthed 
ſheep, to breed more lambs for their fold uſe, 
or to fat for the butcher before —_— become bro- 
ken-mouthed by age. : | 

Aram fhould be bought in at two or'three years 
old at fartheſt : and if a farmer keeps about an 
hundred of theſe weſt-country ſnckling ewes, he 
ſhould alſo keep two or three rams of the ſort 1 
have deſcribed. Rams ſhould be kept from the 
dam ſuckling ewes, till their lambs are ſold off, 
elſe they may take ram too ſoon. That is, if the 
dam ewes ſhould take ram quickly after they have 
lambed, it would lefſen their milk too ſoon; 
therefore, if thoſe ewes that lambed in OZober or 
November, take ram in December or January, 
they may lamb in April or May, to the farmer's 
beſt profit; for a ewe goes one e and ny worn 
in lamb. | 

Weſt-country ewes are many of them brought 
up, and bought for ſucklers, between Michael- - 
mas and Chriſtmas, ſome in lamb, others with 
lambs by their ſides, that were lambed in travel- 
ling, or which are very young indeed; thoſe that 
are to lamb, when bought by a ſuckling farmer, 
are generally lambed abroad. If a plough- farmer 
has any meadow belonging to his farm, he com- 


monly lets his ewes go here for their lambing the 


drier, 
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_ drier, and here are let to remain two or three days 
or a week, if the weather is mild; but if other. 
wiſe, they then bring the lambs directly into the 
houſe, which they account better management 
than to let their ewes lamb in a dirty ploughed 
field, that might endanger the lives of the lambs, 
Ewes, as I have before obſerved, are liable to 
many hurtful accidents, eſpecially when they feed 
in incloſed fields. 1 
In Hertfordſhire and Middleſex, where the ſuck- 
ling of houſe-lambs is perhaps more in practice, 
than in all England beſide, the ſhepherds are not 
obliged to watch the ewes in the night-time 
abroad, in the lambing-ſeaſon, to prevent their 
lambs being killed, and carried away by foxes; 
for although this may (as is very uncom- 
mon) happen, yet the damage on this account is 
not ſo great here, as to cauſe a ſhepherd to remain 
and watch in the field all night, purely for this 
purpoſe, as it is every year done in ſome parts of 
the ſandy counties of Suffolk and Norfolk, becauſe 
in theſe counties, there are many plantations of 
broom and furze, or whinns, that for increaſing 
their growth into bulky, high ſtalks, to make 
them the better fewel, they let them grow to 
ſeven, eight, or more feet high, which gives 
ſuch ſecure ſhelter and protection to foxes, that 
without ſuch watching their new yeaned lambs, 
2 | they 
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they would have them all W by. theſe 


vermin. 
I know of but one place in Herifordſvire, 
where ſuch watch is kept, and that is between 
St, Albans and the town of Hertford, in ſome of 
the large fields of a great farm, where is a little, 
moveable, boarded- hutt, kept on four wheels, 
that is eaſily drawn about, for a ſhepherd to re- 
main here in the night-time, as well as the day, 
during the lambing ſeaſon, not only for prevent- 
ng any damage by foxes, but more for guarding 
the ſheep and lambs from being hurt, and killed 
by dogs, and for aiding and affiſting ewes in the 
difficulty of lambing; for expeditiouſly reducing 
a ſheep, if hoved by feeding on turnip leaves, or 
on cloyer ;' for bleeding a ſheep, in time, that 
falls, or is like to fall by a plethory of blood, 
and for the better hindering their ſtraying. 
A farmer having natural graſs ground, as well 
as ploughed ground, he is complcatly furniſhed for 
ſuckling houſe-lambs, becauſe he can feed his 
ewes on artificial graſs, or natural graſs, or on 
turnips, rye, or cole-plants, by which diverſity 
of foods, the ewes muſt conſequently keep in 


good fleſh, in good health, and yield the moſt 


milk. This man always had three ſorts of aged 
lambs by him, fattening; the eldeſt had the 
arſt head of milk, the next age followed, and 
the youngeſt had their leavings. This farmer 

never 
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never bled a houſe-lamb but once, and then he 
did it by cutting off a bit of its tail, and when 
he had a mind it ſhould bleed no longer, he tie 
a piece of thread, or ſhoemaker's end about it, 
and this he conſtantly did the night before tie 
lamb was carried to market, wi:ere if he made: . 
guinea of it, it was a top price indeed, for the 

7 


general price was fifteen or ten ſhillings , ther 
when the ewes own lambs are fold off, they be- 
come alien ewes, or mothers-in-law, as they 
uſually call them. 

This farmer's way is to give the lambs freſh 
wheat-ſtraw, twice a day, in a rack, and what 
they leave is taken out, and ſerves to litter them 
with. By the opportunity of a farmer having 
ploughed and meadow ground, he has the ad- 
vantage of that farmer who only ſuckles on mea. 
dow graſs, and this in ſeveral branches. The 
meadow farmer is obliged to ſhut up his meadow 
in April at fartheſt, and then to give over ſuck- 
ling, ſo that it is about Michaelmas before he 
can begin again to ſuckle, on his after-meath 
graſs, 
Then if his ewes are not forward enough | in 
lamb, he muſt buy in the weſtern ſort, in lamb, 
or with lambs by their ſides, and pay a good 
price, even, perhaps, above a guinea a- piece; 
| however their forward lambs make partly amends, i * 


by ſelling, in Noventer, for near twenty ſhillings er 
a- piece , 
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| piece; for, as the winter and ſpring advances, 


both ewes and lambs ſell cheaper. 

A fat lamb, before Chriſtmas, will ell for 
fifteen, or more ſhillings, when one'in February, 
March, or April, will fetch hardly more than 
ten or twelve; however, if a ſuckling farmer 
manages well, he need not fear ſelling his lambs, 


| all the year, one with another, for ten, twelve, 


or fourteen ſhillings a-piece, at ſeven, hs or 

nine weeks old, or more. 

Of various forts of trough-meats, to be given td. 
bouſe-lambs, while they are fatting for market. 
Houſe-lambs require ſome other aſſiſtance than 

what their dams, or the alien ewes, give by daily 

ſuckling them; therefore that farmer, who 
carries on the ſuckling of houſe-lambs, without 
giring them dry meat, in a trough, I am certain 
cannot do it to profit, becauſe the more they eat 
of this the leſs they will ſuck ; and the leſs they 
ſuck, the further the ſheep's milk will go; be- 
hides which, a proper trough-food not only be- 
comes very agreeable to them, by way of change 
of diet, but it, alſo, becomes very ſerviceable, 


en account of its preventing their ſcouring; for 


if houſe-lambs are taken with a ſcouring, it 
backwards their fattening; and for ought I know, 
a violent ſcouring may become contagious, and 
one lamb may infe& many, Wherefore it has 

Vol. II. A. employed 
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employed the ſtudy of many to invent ſuch a 
trough- meat, for feeding ſuckling houſe- lambs, 
as will the moſt expeditiouſly conduce to their 
fattening, and to the whitening of their fleſh; 
and it 1s to theſe two valuable ends, the following 
experienced receipts are offered for the greater 
choice of thoſe who fancy one better than 

another. 

The jirſt Receipt for . ing a trough-meat, . 


feed fattening houſe-lambs with.—A bout Watford, 


and ſome other parts in Hertfordſhire, ſeveral 
farmers mix fine oatmeal with fine powder of 
chalk, and put it freſh and freſh into troughs, 
that always ſtand fixt before the lambs, for them 
to feed on at their will. 

A ſecond Receipt. —Others think it better to 
give whole oats, in a mixture with powdered 
chalk. 

A tbird Receipt, —T know a farmer that lives 
about two miles from Hempſtead, in Hertfordſhire 
that prefers the feed of blue peaſe to all other 
trough- meat, believing that as this ſort is ſofter 
than any other fort of peaſe, they are more 


nouriſhing than the white, the grey, and all 
others; therefore he gives a few of theſe blue 
ones, in a trough, at a time, without mixing 
them with any thing elſe, 

A fourth Receipt —At Hendon, in 222 


where they ſuckle houſe-lambs, that ſuck 
ceues, 
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ewes, that are always kept on natural graſs, they 
mix pollard with fine powdered chalk, and give 


itin a trough, as thinking this mixture a very 
zgrceable fort; but now and then add a * 


oats, 
A ffth Receipt. —At Hendon, aforeſaid, ite 


farmer 1s of opinion, that a mixture of flour of 
wheat, with oats, 1s a better feed. 


A fixth Receipt.—A great ſuckling farmer, 


near Rickmanſworth, in Hertfordſhire, gives his 
ſuckling houſe-lambs clean, ſmall white peaſe of 
the Efſex roading fort, in a trough alone, and 
ſometimes he mixes powdered chalk with them, 
and ſometimes barley-meal ; but of late he has 


left off giving them any barley- meal, becauſe it is 


apt to ſtick in their teeth. Once a day he gives 
a parcel of theſe white peaſe. 


A ſeventh Receipt, —As practiſed by a ſuckling 


farmer who lives about two and twenty miles 
diſtant from London; he gives whole white peaſe 
in a trough mixt with long bran; and pieces of 
chalk, beſides, are laid for the lambs to come at, 


to lick, and eat; and ſometimes he has the peaſe 


broke or ſplit firſt, 
An eighth Receipt.— Another gives their ſi uck- 


ing houſe-lambs whole wheat in a trough, and 


for change now atid then ſome blue peaſe, 


A ninth Receipt.— Another gives ground malt, 


ſifted and mixed with pollard, in a trough. 
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At Lay-bill, near Cheſham, in Buckingbamſtin 
about four and twenty miles from London, then 
lived a ſmall farmer that ſuckled houſe-lamhy, 


for eight or nine years together, at different ſex | 


ſons. He commonly began ſuckling about 41: 
hallontide, and ended at Whitſuntide, becauſe, he 
ſays, graſs-lambs come then in plenty, and make 
houſe-lambs of little value. He firſt fed hi 
ewes with turnips, and after they were eaten of 
he fed them on with rye and oats, that were ſown 
together, between harveſt and Michaelmas; and 
after this green meat was eaten off, he fed then 
on clover. Some, he ſays, ſow thetches at M. 
chaelmas, to eat them green, in the ſpring, for 
this purpoſe.—As to the trough- meat that he fed 
his houſe-lambs with, he boiled whole wheat, 
and put it into a trough, then ſprinkled wheat 
flour over it, and the lambs would eat it apace; 
he ſays, he never could find any trough- meat 
exceed this, and he has tried barley-meal mixed 
with gin, and crammed the lambs with it, and fo 
other things ; but having near killed one lamb, 
with his crams, he ſoon gave it over, This 
wheat trough-meat conſiſts in two things ; one, 
that it fats with expedition, and the other, that 
as it is a ſoft meat, it produces a ſoft fleſh, which 

is one great means to tempt a butcher to buy a 
houſe-lamb; for if the fleſh of it feels hard, 28 
it does when fed with white peaſe, they do - 
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in, Wil © well like it; but when it feels ſoftiſh, they 

en account it a ſign that the lamb will die with 

bs Bl whitiſh fleſh—Then he takes a little blood 

WT from each lamb, the day and night before he 

. cxrries them to market, by cutting off a bit of 
he its tail, and does the ſame at the Roſe, or Ran-Inn 
in $7zbfield, juſt before he expoſes them to ſale, 

and never does more than tie the end of it with a 

ſtraw. 

As I am, this year, 1748, ſurveyor of our 
highways, J was in company with another ſur- 
veyor, at our ſeſſions, at Hempſtead, who told me, 
he occupies but twenty acres of ploughed land, - 
the reſt of his farm lies in graſs, which gives him 
an opportunity to ſuckle fifty ewes for fatting 
houſe-lambs; and told me, that oatmeal is a good 
trough-meat for helping out milk and fattening 
the lambs ; but objects, and ſays, it is too dear 
a feed, therefore he has tried wheat, and given 


el H rin trough, as it comes roughly ground from 
0 the mill, with the bran in it; and when he gives 
this, he puts ſome whole wheat among it; for, 
a he ſays, if whole wheat is given alone, it will 

b cauſe the lambs to ſcour, and if they ſcour, un- 
a lels a remedy will pretently ſtop it, the profit 1 18 
- as. loft, 

74 

as 

not 
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SECT.” K 
Of Commons for feeding Sheep, 

OST chiltern countries have hard- bot, 
torn ground, and 1s in many places very 
ſtony, and hilly withal; if the ſheep are drove 
too fait here, eſpecially againſt the aſcent of hills 
a whole flock may be ſoon ruined. Ir is the 
caſe ſometimes of me and my neighbours, to have 
our flocks drove every moraing, part of the 
ſummer, to Barkhamſiead large common; the 
neareſt part of which lies from our fartheſt 
farmer' s a mile and a half; ſo that his. lock walks 
every day three or four miles before they are 
folded. Now, if ſuch a flock is driven too hard, 
they would ſoon be drove off their ſtomach, their 
feet made ſore, and their bodies infected with 
dangerous diſtempers : happy are they who live 
near a large common for feeding their flocks, 
free of that fatigue, which many are obliged to 
ſuffer, who live one or two miles diſtant from a 
common; as I have known ſome to do, and 
yet are forced to drive their ſheep eveiy Gay 
to it. 


er . 
Of the Shepherd. 


Good WG mn is one that will attend his 
. flock early and late, and will drive them lei 
ſurcly, 


. $5 
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ſurely, will chuſe the beſt ſpots of ground for 
feeding his flock on; for there are ſome places 
even in the ſpace of a mile, that will rot ſheep, 
when others will not; and this in a hilly chiltera 
country. So in vales there are thouſands of places 
that will rot ſheep, if a ſhepherd 1 is not very care- 
ful to avoid them when it is in his power. A good 
ſhepherd, with the help of a well taught Fr will 
prevent his flock breaking into ground where they 
may do damage: for, as in the open fields there is 
little other living for their largeſt locks during moſt 
of the ſummer ſeaſon, than what graſs they can 
pick up, as I ſaid, on butts or head- lands, roads 
and lanes, that lie contiguous to corn-lands ; ſo 
in chiltern incloſed countries, whole flocks are 
feeding on turnips, clover, or rapes, if a ſhep- 
herd is not vigilantly careful, he may loſe part 
of, or a whole flock of ſheep in leſs than an 
hour's time. A good ſhepherd ſhould not only 
be endowed with theſe qualifications, but alſo 
thoſe that nearer relate to the life and death of 
ſheep and lambs. For example, he ſhould be a 
judge when a ſheep is taken ill, of the nature of 
ts diſtemper; and when he has diſcovered it, 
how to apply a proper remedy for its recovery. 

A good ſhepherd will keep his ſheep from 


going among buſhes and briars, and breaking 


through hedges, to the loſs of their wools, 


2.4 and 
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and the caſting their lambs. He will, in what 
in him lies, prevent his rams and wethers fighting 
to their damage; he will fold them in due ſea- 
ſons ; ; he will not keep them too long on one 
ſpot of ground ; he will tag his ſheep at the be- 
ginning of their want; in lambing time he will 
watch, if occaſion be, by night and by day, for 
aſſiſting the ewes, and ſuccouring t their lambs in 
hard weather. 
One of my neighbours, a yeoman of an hun. 
dred a year landed eſtate, in the year 1744, kept 
a boy for a ſhepherd, out of covetouſneſs to ſave 
Wages, but loſt good part of his flock of ſheep 
by it. For this indiſcreet boy, being obliged 
every night to drive his flock from off Gaddeſden 
common, down a long ſteep hill to the field; he 
with ſome other boys that uſually attended him 
as playmates, took delight to run the flock 
down this hill in ſuch a full ſpced, that, by the 
time the ſheep came to the bottom of the hill, 
- they would blow and pant to that degree as to 
be hardly able to ſtand: and thus our wild ſhep- 
herd went on, till a neighbouring farmer, ſecing 
| ſome of his ſheep among this flock thus abuſed, 
he thraſhed the youngſter ſo well, as to break 
him of all ſuch ill-uſing the ſheep ; ſo that after- 
wards they were as leiſurely drove to fold as a 7 


other farmer s. Hence i it IS, that a diligent {ki 
ful 
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ful ſhepherd, in ſome farms, is valued as the 
chiefeſt ſervant; for it is the real caſe of a thou- 
fand farmers, who depend moſtly on their ſheep 
to dreſs their land, and return them wool to pay 
their rent; and if theſe fail, many will tell you, 
they ſhall be undone, 

A ſhepherd cauſed twenty out of forty ewes to 
caſt their lambs, by his ignorant management in 
breaking his dog. This was tranſacted within 
two miles of my houſe, where a farmer lived that 


| hired a ſhepherd, who having an unbroke dog, 


took a great deal of pains to break him, and in 


| breaking him, was ſo ſtupendouſly filly, as to har- 


aſs, fright, and run a whole flock of ſheep about 
from place to place, in learning the dog to ſide, to 
round, to ſtop ſheep, &c. by which imprudent 
action, he cauſed twenty ewes to caſt their lambs, 
out of forty that were kept among wether ſheep for 
the fold uſe. It is ſuch unſkilful ſhepherds 
as this, that ſpoil a whole flock; by hunting 


throwing dirt or ſtones at ſome, haring and 


driving the ſheep our of breath, and almoſt off 
their legs ; preventing ewes to take ram, and 
making thoſe that are in lamb to caſt them be- 
fore their natural time; ſurfeiting them, or 
breeding maggots on their ſkin, bringing them 
under the ſcab, black or white ſcour, the red. 


water, and oftentimes death itſelf. 
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Of the Method of Valuing Sheep. 
Sheep, but no other beaſt, will weigh dou- 
ble its carcaſe, when put into a ſcale alive, 
by which a near gueſs may be made of its value. 
But this method will not anſwer as to bullock, 


or calves, becauſe the ſkin of theſe is ſometimes 
worth two-pence halfpenny a pound, 


SECT. XIII. 
Of their Wool. | 
The Nature of ſeveral ſorts of Mols. 


HE Herefordſvire wool. On the Lich 

hills, and about Lempier, their wool is 
reckoned the fineſt in England, and is one of the 
chief perfections of this county, Here they 
commonly tod twenty-ſix or more fleeces, which 
with a mixture of Spaniſo wool, makes the ſuper- 
fine broad-cloths at Cirenceſter, and other uy 
in Glouceſter ſhire, 

Feſt-country wool. This tods eight or nine 
fleeces, and is thought to be the next beſt to 
Lempſter wool, as is that alſo off the ſouth downs 
in Suſſex. A middling weſtern ewe, that was fed 
in Hertfordſhire, cut three pounds, and three 
pounds and a half, the firſt four years ſhe lived 

here; 
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here; after that ſhe declined in quantity, till ſhe 


vas fifteen years old, and then ſhe returned a 


fleece of only one pound and a half. A weſtern 
ſhcep, brought into our parts at three years old, 
cuts better wool the firſt year, than ſhe will ever 
after; becauſe the ſhort graſs, that grows on their 


| dry, large, open downs, 1s much ſweeter than 


ours in Hertfordſbire. There are ſome weſtern 
ſheep that cut four pounds of wool each, that 


is ſo thick and curled, that if a pail of water is 


thrown over it, it will nearly run all off pre- 


{ently ; ; and, when wool grows in this manner, 


itis commonly very fine. The Maiden downs, 
near Haliſbury, have a wool worth a guinea a tod, 
when ours in Hertfordſhire is worth but halt as 


much. 


| Buckingham and Hertfordſhire wools, &c. In 
parts of the vale of Hleſbury, by the delicate 
feeding and folding their ſheep in open, airy 


fields, their wool ſells for three ſhillings a tod 


more than ours in Hertfordſhire ; becauſe their 
commons have a moſt rich bottom, clear of 
every thing, but a pure graſs, that is impreg- 
nated with ſuch a ſpirituous ſap, as will fat a 


beaſt on the ſhorteſt bite, in the drieſt ſummer, 


provided it can come at water enough; which is 
what we cannot ſay by ours in Hertfordſhire, be- 
cauſe moſt of our commons have furz, fern, and 
heath or ling growing on them, by which, and 

| | the 
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the bite of the hedge-leaves, and folding our 
ſheep in incloſed fields, our wools acquire 2 


coarſe nature, but not ſo coarſe as the Norfolk, 


where their ſandy ſoils, and foul commons, are 
the cauſe thereof, | 
Leiceſterſhire wool. Often tods are four, five, 
or fix fleeces. It 1s a heavy, cloddy wool, as 
thick at top as at bottom, and is good for 


making callimancoes, ſhalloons, yarn, and 
ſtockings. 


Lincolnſhire wool. This rather out. does Lai. 
tſterſbire, in the weight of the fleeces. Their 
great ſheep have their belly and legs almoſt 
naked ; and as they are the largeſt of ſheep, for 
being fed in ſalt and freſh marſhes, their fleſh 
is more ſpungy than that fed on a ſhorter bite; 
yet it may be called good mutton, and does 
conſiderable ſervice, by ſupplying the Lond 
markets in great quantities, and thereby keeping 
down the price of others. This wool is a very 
long, coarſe, ſpiry fort, not ſo thick at bottom 
as at top, that ſerves to work into baiz, ſays, &c. 
at Colchefter, Bocking, Braintree, and other 


places. | 


Welcb and Scotch wools. Are accounted the 
worſt of all the Britiſh ſorts, becauſe theſe have 


2 coarſe top, and a hairy bottom ; its middle 


part is ſerviceable for making ordinary Yorkſhire | 
cloths, that are fold from FP pence to thirty 


pence 
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pence a yard; but their ſmall mutton, when fatted 
at a right age in ſweet graſs, is fine. A ſheep, 
from three to ſeven years old, ſheers more wool 
than before or after. 

Dutch ſheep, being a very large fort, often 


bring two or three lambs at a time: but their 


wool is coarſe, | 
Turkey ſheep, have a large heavy tail, and, 


from their groſs feeding, a coarſe fleſh, and a 
rough. hairy wool; and the worſe, becauſe in 


their hot country, they often breed by goats. 

Of Lambs-wwool, &c. Lambs-wool is valua- 
ble for ſeveral uſes ; for this makes felt- hats 
in Worceſterſhire, and other parts; ſerves to quilt 
petticoats, and fill coarſe ticks for bedding inſtead 
of flocks ; as the Spaniſh wool that is but an inch 
and a half long, with the help of beaver-fur 
mixed with it, does in making beaver-hats. 

It is obſerved, that great poverty of ſheep, 
and a rainy ſeaſon that directly ſucceeded their 
ſheering, has cauſed even that ſhort wool, left 
on them at ſheering-time, to peel off quickly 
after, when I was bid, at that time, by the ſame 
wool-buyer, fifteen ſhillings and ſixpence a tod 
tor my wool, from ſheep much better kept and 


managed; for a good winter's keeping not 
only gives ſheep the better fleeces of wool, but like- 
vile preſerves them in health, when many of the 


Poor 


1 
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poorer ſort die; for if a beaſt will not Pay keep- 
ing fat, it will not pay keeping lean. 

Of the quantity of ſbeeps wools — A wether-pug, 
or two toothed ſheep, which 1s one in the ſecond 
year of its age, that went amongſt a flock of 
others, not being ſhorn the firſt year as a lamb, 
the next year cut a fleece of wool weighing ſever 
pounds.— Another ſheep of the ſame age, having 
been brought up the firſt year as a coſſart lamb, 
that is to ſay, in and about a houſe; and not be- 
ing ſhorn till the ſecond year, it cut a fleece of 
wool weighing ten pounds without waſhing, 
which is not more to be wondered at than the 
laft; for as this ſheep was the firſt year kept by 
one Jobn Johnſon, a bricklayer, in the town of 
Leighton, in Bedfordſhire, and went about the 
ſtreets when he would, it is to be ſuppoſed, that 
its fleece carried in it ſuch a quantity of dirt, a 
muſt help to make this extraordinary weight 
Our Gaddeſden folding-ſheep commonly cut 
fleeces that, one with another, generally weigh 
two or three pounds a-piece; but theſe do not 
come near up to the weight of the Oxfordſbire 
Leiceſterſhire, and Lincolnſhire great poll ſheep, 
ſome of whoſe fleeces weigh ſix or ſeven a fleece. 
There was a large poll ram, kept many year 
by a gentleman living at Norchurch common in 
Hertfordſhire, that, in its prime of age, cut 2 
fleece weighing ten pounds, | 


The 
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The Value of Sheeps Skins, Sheeps Hoch, 
Horns, Cc. 

One Mr. Shilburne, who formerly lived at 
Tvinghoe, and rented the Groves, which are mea- 
dow grounds of ſome of the richeſt ſort, then be- 
longing to the earl of Bridoewater, fed a parcel 
of ſuch large ſheep, that he fold forty of their 
ſkins for fifteen pounds, when wool ſold well, 
which is ſeven and fixpence a-piece, four of 
which were ſuppoſed to weigh a.tod. Some ſay, 
three ſkins have weighed a tod of twenty eight 
pounds, when others of the ſmalleſt Engliſb ſheep, 
that carry the fineſt and ſhorteſt wool on their 
backs, have had four or five 1 twenty een 
to weigh a tod. 


The Difference between the W, ool of well-fed ſound 
Sheep, poor-fed ſound Sheep, and rotten Sheep. 


The wool of ſound ſheep is well known to 
differ in goodneſs according to the nature of the 
ſheep, ſituation of the country, the feed, and the 
air, &c. of the place. The middle ſized, cloſe-wool- 
ed, weſtern ſheep, and ſo others of the Eugliſb ſort 
that feed on downs, hills, and on open commons, 
and open fields, in the fouthern parts of England 
elpecially, generally carry on them the fineſt and 
beſt of wools: but let ſheep feed any where, if 
they have a well-fed, ſound body at ſheering 


time, or when it is killed, the wool of ſuch ſheep 
2 will 
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will work well alone, into cloth; but when a 
ſheep' s body is fotten at ſheering-time, or when 
it is killed, the wool of ſuch ſheep is too weak 
to work into cloth alone, becauſe it will break in 
working. Hence it is, that, when ſuch rotten 
ſheep are expoſed to ſale in a market, a ſkilful 
buyer, to prevent his being impoſed on, pulls 
off ſome of their wool; and if he finds it part 
eaſier and freer than ordinary, he concludes ſuch 
a ſheep to be rotten: wherefore when wet ſeaſons 
happen fo as to bring great numbers of ſheep 
under the rot, the wool of ſuch rotten ſheep is 


mixed with the wool of ſound ſheep; for making 


it endure working into cloth ; but then what muſt 
be the condition of ſuch cloth ? why, it muſt de- 
ceive the buyer and wearer of it; for, as ſuch 
rotten wool 1s held together and worked with 
fund wool, the cloth muſt be better or worſe in 
proportion to the quantity of rotten wool thus 
made uſe of, So the wool of ſound ſheep is 
better or worſe, as their feed is: the wool of a 
well-fed found ſheep, is much better than the 
wool of a halt-ſtarved, poor, ſound ſheep ; for 
the wool of ſuch poor kept ſheep is deemed little 
better than the wool of a rotten ſheep, as it is not 
very eaſy to know one from the other when they 
lie in fleeces ; becauſe the wool of a poor ſheep, 
| like that of a rotten ſheep, is of ſo very weak a 
ne, that there may be little or no difference 

3 between 
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a 
n degrees of goodneſs and badneſs in the wools of 
k ſound and rotten ſheep, for making. of cloth. 
n Again, as ſheep die more or leſs rotten, their 
n wool is put to thoſe uſes, the artiſt beſt knows 
[ will agree with it: for when wool comes off a 


| ſheep thoroughly rotten, or if a ſound ſheep dies 


rally made uſe of for blankets, bays, and wad- 
dings, &c. which employ the coarſeſt of wool. 
One pack of wool, made into braead-cloth; 
will employ fifty-eight perſons for one week, 
who will earn nineteen pounds eight ſhillings: 
One pack of long combing-wool, in fine ſtuffs, 
ſerges, ſagathiez, camblets, &c. 158 perſons in 
one week, thirty-three pounds twelve ſhillings. 
One pack of wool in ſtockings, &c. 150 perſons 
one week, fifty-five pounds. In the whole, 366 
perſons, in one week, will earn one hundred and 
eight pounds in employing three packs of wool. 
It is computed, that Great-Britain pro- 
duces, yearly, 500, ooo packs of wool, and 
Ireland 500,000, at 240 pounds weight each, 


remains, wrought up in Great-Britain, 700,000. 
If a dead ſheep is found before it is tainted too 
much, it ſhould be directly brought home, and, 
being at home, it ſhould be ſkinned and 

Vor. II, quartered : 
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between the one and the other; Thus there are 


naturally of ſome diſeaſe, their wools are gene- 


in all 800,000 : out of which, allow, for home 
| conſumption in Jreland, 100,000 packs; then 
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quartered: the ſkin and wool of ſuch a ſheep 
may be ſold from four-pence to a ſhilling „though 
the beſt ſkin of a large ſheep, killed by the 
butcher, is commonly, at the _— price, worth 
but eighteen-pence. 


e. XIV. 


Of their Diſtempers. 
The Rot. 

F floods of rain happen in winter, froſts fre. 
quently follow, and dry up the waters in a 
little time; in winter the graſs is ſo ſhort, and 
its flaſhy nature fo little, as makes it prove of 
the leſs danger of rotting ſheep ; but if it is high 
enough to do any miſchief this way, as ſheep ge. 
nerally eat hay at this time of year, it much leſſens 
the danger; for in vales, it is their cuſtom to 
begin giving their flocks hay in December, to ſup- 
ply the want of graſs, and for keeping their ſheep 
in better health ; ſo that they are under little or 
no concern about any winter-rot, except the 
hunger one: on the contrary, they have great 
reaſon to fear the ill effects of a ſummer-rot, or 
to be plainer, a Midſummer or a Michaelmas rot; 
becauſe ſummer floods force graſs to grow rank 
and flaſhy in the water furrows, between their 
ridge ploughed-lands; which, by this means, 
being tainted by the waſh of dirt running down 


en this from the ſides of the ridge-lands, the 
graß 
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oraſs not only becomes full-furniſhed with a raw 
unhealthy ſap, but the dirt that the ſheep: eat by 
taking in ſuch graſs, corrupts their blood; for 
even dirt of itlelf, when received into the body of 
a horſe, cow, ſheep, or deer, in a large quantity, 
will certainly breed the rot in their bodies; and 


the more, when ſuch dirty graſs is of the more 


filthy fort, as that certainly is, where many cattle 
live upon and about it: and thus ſuch tainted 
oraſs brings on a rot in ſheep and lambs, as the 
caſe was by the long heavy rains that fell in June 
and July, 1747, whereby great numbers of vale 
ſheep became rotten, And hence it is, that the 
vale farmer ſays—A rotten year of ſheep, a dear: 
year of corn—becaule if floods happen in ſum- 


| mer-time, while the corn is in its green ear, the 


rains are apt to beat it down, as it did this time, 
when the wheat and barley fell flat before it 
kerned and bloomed. ſo that their kernels became 


| lean, and in ſome places lait near half their uſual | 


bigneſs, + 

Again, when ſuch heavy rains fall in ſummer, 
(eſpecially if the rain is attended with hail) the 
putrifyed bodies of inſects, the waſh of corrupted 
dungs and urines of beaſts, and the filth of naſty 
dirt, are drove with ſuch violence along the de- 


ſcending grounds, as oftentimes creates poiſonous 


foams, which unavoidably are taken into the bo- 
dies of ſneep and lambs, by their feeding on 
R 2 graſs 


graſs tainted by them, that ſeldom fails of bring: 
Ing them under a fwift rot. 

There are two ſorts of rots that give farmers 
the moſt apprehenſions of their ruinous effects, 
one is a Midſummer rot, the other a Michaehnas 
rot; both which I ſhall endeavour to account 
for. As to a Midſummer rot, I have, in the fore- 
going paragraph, I hope, ſatisfied my reader ſo 
much of the cauſe thereof, that I need ſay the 
leſs of it in this. A Midſummer rot is gene- 
rally termed a fat rot, becauſe, as it is bred and 
increaſed chiefly by the rank flaſhineſs of high 
grown corrupted graſs, ſheep ſeldom want 2 
belly-full of meat at this ſeaſon of the year: and 
as they commonly have it now in great plenty, 
they ſeldom fail of thriving and fatting apace fa 
ſeveral weeks together, before the abundance of 
moiſture, which they thus take into their bodies, 
can have ſo much effect on them as to bring 
them under a fatal ſcouring and pining away: it 
is therefore cuſtomary, with all prudent fore- 
ſighted farmers, whoſe caſe it is of being owner 
of ſuch rotten ſheep, to put them into their mea- 
dos, and ſhift them from time to time, into 
that graſs as they think is moſt for their profit, in 
order to give them as much of it as poflible they 
can eat, for fatting them with the greateſt expe- 
dition. And happy have many thought them- 


ſelves when, by this prudent, timely means, they | 


have 
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have got a flock of rotten ſheep fat before their 
neighbouts have had theirs, for enjoying the 
moſt forward and moſt profitable market, where, 
in courſe, they ſell ſuoh ſheep at the beſt prices: 
and becauſe in time, markets will be fo furniſhed. 
and glutted with theſe ſorts of fat rotten ſheep, 
(that their owners are obliged to ſell off at any 
rate to prevent their dying at home) as will 
greatly leſſen their value. In the year 1745, 
when there was not a thorough general rot, I 
knew a farmer, who now lives near Redburn in 
Hertfordſhire, go to Leighton great vale market, 
in Bedfordſhire, to buy in ſheep; and being there, 
the name of a rot among ſheep had ſo ſpread, that 
this chiltern farmer became apprized of it, and 
accordingly bid a very little price for a fat flock 
of them, even but half a crown a-piece, and 
bought them for the ſame; though, as he told 
me, he believed, if the ſheep had been quite 
ſound, they would have fetched above fourteen 
ſhillings each. Woe therefore be to the ignorant 
man, who goes on his errand to market, unfur- 
niſhed with wit enough to know, find out, and 
buy rotten ſheep for ſound ones. 
In the pariſh of Jing their ploughed land is 
for the moſt part of a black; loamy, clayey na- 
ture, which obliges their farmers to plough it 
always one way, in the long ridge, and furrow 


poſture, to keep it the higher and drier. Here 
R 3 lived 
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lived one Villiam Higgs, a farmer, that kept 
eleven ſcore ſheep, for folding his land; now it 
happened, that preſently after harveſt a very 
'wet ſeaſon commenced, and continued warm and 
rainy till near Chriſtmas, with ſome little inter. 
miſſions of dry weather, which gave the graſs 
| ſuch a ſpring of growth, that it proved a very 
rotten year among the ſheep. This farmer Higzs 
fearing, provided againſt the worſt, and there- 
fore gave ſtrict orders to his ſhepherd to keep his 
ſheep out of all watery, ſloppy places, as much 
as poſſible, and feed them on the' drieſt ground 
he could: to this end the maſter came every now 
and then into the field to give his ſhepherd a 
viſit, for ſuperviſing his management, and when 
he found he obſcrved his orders, and went care- 
fully on, he tipt him ſixpence, by way of encou- 
ragement, and it had ſo good an effect, that 
wherever a dry, riſing feeding place was in the 
_ pariſh, this ſhepherd duly obſerved to keep his 
flock there; and there are ſeveral places that gave 
him an opportunity to do all this, for in this pa- 
riſh there is hilly, common land, both of the 
ploughed and grazing ſort, that is of a gravelly, 
loamy nature, though ſituated in the vale of 
Ayleſbury, as well as a black, clayey fort ; and 


the ſheep being thus for the moſt part kept on 


high dryiſh ground, on a ſhort bite of grals, they 


eber loſt than got fleſh; however they went on 
2 grazing 
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grazing in this manner till near Chriſtmas, and 


then they were every night brought home into 


an incloſed dry meadow, and here fed with the 
beſt of hay in cribs, which kept the ſheep in 
tolerable heart, while Mr. Higgs's neighbours 
laughed at him, and ſaid he would ſtarve his 
ſheep ; but their ridicule did not make him alter 
his good management, for he kept on his old 
practice of feeding his flock on the pooreſt ground 
and ſhorteſt bite of graſs, with giving them hay 
at night, till the ſpring time came on, and gave 
the ſheep a plentiful living, when they throve 
and ſtood perfectly ſound, at a time when almoſt 
all the ſheep in the pariſh of Wing, beſides Mr. 
Higgs's, rotted and died. So that ſeven farmers 
who lived in the pariſh of Ming, beſides Mr. 
Higgs, and whoſe number of ſheep in all were 
computed to be fifteen hundred, could not ſhew 
above ſixty that ſurvived the laſt you s wet, 
rotten ſeaſon. 

George Leatherland, of Dagnal, in the pariſh 
of Edleſborough, preſerved his flock of ewes and 
lambs, in the year 1738, ſo well from the rot, 
that he fold them to profit. He was bred a ſhep- 
herd, in Oxfordſhire, but afterwards lived at this 
place, that ſtands on the edge of a vale, and of 
a chiltern country, where he kept a flock of 


ſheep, lett out to fold farmers ploughed grounds 


at ſo much a ſcore, for every week's folding: a 
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cuſtom much practiſed by ſeveral in this vale 
of Ayleſbury, and does many farmers a conſidera. 
ble kindneſs in helping-out the folding of their 
own flocks, and is what I have done myſelf, by 
hiring ſheep to fold for me during the ſummer 
ſeaſon. Some there be that fold. in this manner 
with couples, others with wether-ſheep; when 
they fold with ſheep and lambs, the lambs are 
reckoned nothing till Lammas day, the firſt of 
Auguſt, and then they tell for ſheep; and for ſuch 
folding, whether done by couples, or wether 
ſheep, we give ten pence, or a ſhilling, per ſcore 
a week. But if a farmer boards the owner of the 
ſheep, as ſome do, he gives them but eight pence 
a ſcore a week, and finds no meat for his ſheep; 
for this, the ſheeps maſter finds all the ſummer, 
by driving them about on graſs commons, and 
on common, open, ploughed, fallow fields, and 
road-ways; and for making the farmer a further 
amends for boarding him, he lends him his 
hand to milk his cows in a morning, fetch 
him water, and do him ſome other odd jobbs, 
before he goes to let his ſheep out of the 
fold; and thus goes on 3 all the ſummer 
ſeaſon. 

And for winter management, as theſe fort of 
journeymen folding ſhepherds cannot fold their 
ſheep in winter, they feed them with ſtraw or hay, 
and if he is one that lives near the chiltern coun- 

| toy 
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ty, he perhaps will hire a piece of turnips ta 
ſubſiſt them, with other meat till the ſpring 
weather comes on, and gives him graſs 2 
to fold, and go on as before. 

A method practiſed by a certain ſhepherd in the 
vale of Aylesbary, by which he recovered and fatted 
many rotten ſheep, was this. Such ſheep, though 
reduced to great poverty in their fleſh, he kept in 
ayard, and fed them under cover, as hogs when 
they are fatting commonly are; here theſe in- 
fected ſheep had troughs before them, in which 
the ſhepherd put kiln-dried ſplit peaſe, that he 
mixed with ſome pollard, and ſometimes with 
bran, and always had a rack of fine hay by 
| them, with a trough of water. The meat was 
given them at ſeveral times to prevent glutting 
them, and water freſh accordingly ; which, with 
littering them with ſtraw now and then, ſo well 
agreed with theſe ſheep that they ſoon recovered, 
by thus drying up the watery quality of their 
fleſh and entrails, and fatted well, for ſelling to 
the butcher, at about two months end. Some, 
inſtead of peaſe, will kiln-dry horſe-beans, and 
give them ſplit with pollard or bran. Others 
wil give the ſheep whole horſe-beans, or whole 
peaſe, with bran, for feeding and fatting them 
in the like manner. But in caſe ſuch rotten ſheep 
are thus fed and confined under cover only every 
night, and turned out to graze every morning, 

there 


; 
[ 
: 
{ 
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there is no occaſion to give them water in a trough, 
for that the graſs and weeds they pick up abroad 


will be ſufficient to moiſten their bodies. 


Driving a ſound flock of ſheep from out of one 


dry country into another of the ſame kind, 


which, in travelling, has obliged the drover to 
let them lie one night in a wettiſn piece of 
ground, that has been the only cauſe of rotting 
them: this alſo many have experienced to their 


great loſs, even in a chiltern or hilly country, 
An example of this I am an eye-witnelſs of, be. 


cauſe it was done in the pariſh of Little Gadd 


nien, where there is a common on a high hill, 


Juſt before our houſes, that feeds my flock in the 
ſummer-time, and ſeveral others. Now this com- 
mon has two ſorts of ſituations on it, ſome of it 
lies ſloping, the reſt lies flat; and all of it under 
a clayey ſurface. That part of it next to my 


| farm, and where my ſheep generally graze, lies 


moſtly on a hanging, which is ſo much in ther 
favour, that they never take the rot here, be- 
cauſe here the waters run off before they can 


| ſettle to wet the ground much, or enough to make 


it dangerous to ſheep ; while in another part of 
this common, where it lies flat, a farmer loſt 


about thirty of his folding ſheep in one year, out 


of his flock that was but fifty or ſixty in all; and 
this merely by the rot, that they took by feeding 
on this flat ground: ſo on many other commons, 

z and 
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and incloſed graſs- grounds in chiltern countries, 


| where ſheep can feed on their declining, high, 
or dry lands, they will never rot, yet may do 


it if they feed on their lower, wet ſoils in "ou 
rainy ſeaſons. © 

A Plaiſe-worm is about the d of the nail 
of a boy's little finger, with a peekiſh head and 
tall, of a flattiſh make, ſomewhat like the fiſh 
called a plaiſe or flounder: its tail has generally a 
friſking motion with it; it has no legs, but 
crawls by the help of its rough belly, and has a 
back of a yellow browniſh colour. Theſe de- 
ſtructive worms are of ſo hardy a nature, that 
when they are once bred, and take poſſeſſion of 
the liver, they will continue feeding and living 
on it, till they quite devour it; and when the 
ſheep is dead, theſe inſets die not with it, but 
will live afterwards, while they have the ſame 
ſort of ſubſiſtence to feed on; ſuch ſheep will 
eat more meat, and fat ſooner than a ſound ſheep, 
and feed they do with a greater appetite than a 
ſound ſheep: does, which cauſes them to fat 
apace, and become fit for an early market, be- 
fore they ſink of their fleſh ; and ſo poſſeſſed are 
many graziers of this opinion, that a rotten ſheep 
will fat ſooner than a ſound ſheep, that they make 
no doubt of it, where they have meat enough; 
for they have found by many trials, that at the be- 
gnning of a rot, no ſheep feeds nor fats faſter than 
a rotten 


— HE AAA 


a rotten ſheep, notwithſtanding the plaiſe- worm 
multiply as the rot increaſes; this makes the 
common ſaying true, that no ſheep thrives faſte! 
than rotten ſheep do for a time, and that ng 
ſheep decays ſooner than a rotten ſheep, after it 
begins to fink in its fleſh. 

Rotten ſheep have knit and fecovered, by 
eating ivy leaves, and by change of paſture, 
Theſe ivy leaves are to be had at all times of 
the year, even when the deepeſt ſnows lie on the 
ground ; and this in both chiltern and vale coun- 
tries, by reaſon ivy is an evergreen, that twiſts 
and climbs about the bodies of trees, to a greit 
height; and grows alſo cloſe to walls, pales, and 
creeps along the bottom of hedges, and about 
them, with its ſubſtantial leaves, that have in 
them ſome excellent qualities, being of a hot and 
dry nature; ſhepherds therefore have a great 
value for them, as they are very ſerviceable to 
ſheep on ſeveral accounts. A ewe ſheep that had 
a great cough, and was deemed a rotten one, re- 


covered, by having fome of theſe ivy leaves 


given it to feed on, only now and then; and 
thereby became ſo well, as to have ſeveral lambs 


_ afterwards, I knew alſo a poor man, that bovgit 


a ewe ſheep in the vale of Aylesbury, for a very 


little money, as a rotten one, but by keeping it 


on a dry, hilly ground, it knit and had ſeveral 


lambs. No rotten ſheep can ſtand the feed of 


3 | turnips, 
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turnips, ſo as to fat with them; not but that 

may go on for a fortnight, or three weeks | 
well, and then fail; and for knowing this, in the 
beginning, it is to be diſcovered by their falling 
off their ſtomach, moping, and drooping about, 
and then beginning to ſcour. 


The Red Water. 

The red-water is an internal diſeaſe that is 
hardly to be accounted for. Aſk the ſhepherds, 
what breeds it? moſt of them will anſwer, it is 
the flaſhineſs of the graſs; or, that the ſheep has 
catched cold: others, that they do not know; 
and the ſame among the ſheep-jobbers, they ge- 
nerally plead they do not know, but confeſs it is 
a deadly diſeaſe that kills rams, ewes, wethers, 
and lambs, in a little time: for that theſe are all 
ſubje&t to it, even ewes while their lambs ſuck 
on them, and lambs while they ſuck on ewes. 
Nor are the dry, hilly countries leſs ſubje& to 
cauſe the red-water in theſe animals, than vales, 
but rather more. In vales few farmers find it 
their intereſt to ſow their rich, marly, ridge- 
lands, with turnip, or rape-ſeed; and as their 
ſheep are not here fed with turnips nor rapes 
they are not liable to ſuffer by theſe watery, 
ſucculent plants, but only by flaſhy graſs, and 
ſome other incidents; whereas in chiltern coun- 
tries, and in ſome ſandy, vale countries, turnips 
ae their chief winter food, and in ſome parts 
| rapes, 
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Tapes, therefore ſheep and lambs are more ſub. 
ject to the breed of the red-water in the latter, 
than in the former. When the red-water is in ſuch 
a quantity as to get the aſcendant of the ſheey! 
body, it 1s frequently ſeen to make the ſheep 
drivel and diſcharge a water from its mouth, 
cauſed by the exceſlive quantity and overflowing 
of the red-water in the belly of the ſheep ; which 
water has been catched in a white cup; and 
though it ſeems whitiſh as it falls from the 


ſheep's mouth, yet if it ſtands a little while in the | 


cup, it will have a reddiſh caſt in it. The red. 
water will breed in a well-fed ſheep, as well as in 
a lean poor ſheep; in a ſheep that feeds in vale 
ground, as well as thoſe that feed in chiltem 
grounds. No field- plant is fuller of ſap, or wa. 
tery juice, than turnips or cole; nor no plants 
breed the red-water in ſheep or lambs ſo ſoon, 

and ſo much as theſe do. DE 
But what I would here chiefly remark is, that 
this farmer, as well as moſt or all others of 
the Tuckling ſort, ſuffered much loſs by the 
foot-rot malady. It is true, that by driving 
the ewes, twice a day, from the field to the 
houſe, for ſuckling houſe-lambs in winter-time 
eſpecially, their feet become ſore, and if ne- 
glected curing in time, they will rot off, create 
them much pain, leſſen their appetite, milk, 
and fleſh, and infect both their lambs and other 
2 | ſheep, 
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ſheep, to the farmer's great loſs. But then, 
this is not the ſole cauſe of this damage; there- 
fore I am here led to obſerve, that, as thoſe 
ſuckling farmers buy all, or moſt of their 
ewes out of the welt, they ſhould conſider, that 
moſt of this country lies in downs, where their 
ſheep feed on fine, dry, grazing grounds, free 
of drift, to hurt their feet; and that, as their 
ewes are drove up in flocks, to be fold in Mid. 
dleſer and Hertfordſhire, ſome with lambs by 
their ſide, and others in lamb, their tender 
feet muſt ſuffer a ſoreneſs, in ſome degree, by 
ſuch their travelling; and although ſuch ſore- 
neſs may not as yet be called a foot-rot, yet an 
imprudent ſuckling farmer, not regarding this, 
he drives them, in a little time after lambing, 
to and from the fold; and as the dams, or 
own mothers, lie all night with their lambs 
confined in a houſe, it is a rarity to find one of 
theſe farmers, but what will let the dung, made 
by theſe ewes and lambs, remain in the place a 
quarter of a year together, contenting them- 
klves with only covering the ſame with freſh 
ſtraw every day; ſo that here is almoſt a con- 
ſtant hot dunghil for the ſheep to tread and lie 
on, which muſt certainly heat their feet, make 
them tender, and expeditiouſly breed and in- 
creaſe the foot-rot malady.— Whereas, if the 
ſheep-room and lamb-pens were cleaned out 

| once 
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once every week, and duly littered with wheat. 
ſtraw, morning and evening, the ſheep and 
lambs would not be fo ſubject to take the foot. 
rot as moſt of them now are; but if they ſhoul! 
have it, the malady, by. this means, would be 
much eaſier and ſooner cured; for, it is for 
want of this cleanlineſs, and cool lying withal, 
that their lambs loſe their appetite, ſcour, and, 
inſtead of fatting, fall away : Then the farmer 


muſt eat it himſelf, or ſell it to his neighbour, 
which is next to giving it away, as has been the 


caſe with many of the negligent ſort; and no 
wonder it is fo, as a lamb has four hot bellyful 
of milk every day, and lies penned in a cloſe 
place on hot dung, perhaps, near Knee deep, 
ſeven or eight weeks together. But ſome wil 
fay, if dung and litter is not deep, the lamb 
will lick the poſts and brick-work, and ſuffer 


this way ; it is true they will, but a right lamb- 


pen ſhould be all boarded on every fide to 
prevent it. Others object and ſay, without a 


deep pen dunghill, they muſt uſe much ſtray, 
and not make a valuable dung; but this is 6 


frivolous, as needs no anſwer. - However, | 
ſhall continue this ſubject as follows. 

As in Hertfordſhire and Middleſex, the ſuck- 
ling of houſe-lambs is carried on more (I verily 
believe) than in all England beſides, for furnilh- 


ing the city of London with the greateſt mu 
| . 
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of houſe-lambs fleſh, as a moſt delicious, whole- 
ſome meat, I think I cannot make my remarks 
on this deſtructive malady better, than writing 
on its effects, as they bring theſe ſuckling far- 
mers under very great loſſes. 


The Cauſes of the Feot-rot Malady in Suckling 
Ewes. 2 

It is well known, that the roads of theſe two 
counties are frequently mended with gravel and 
ſmall ſtones; both which are made uſe of in 
very large quantities, becauſe the heavieſt land- 
carriages are conſtantly drawn through them 
laden with wheat-meal, wood, hay, Sc. to 
Lindon, and in bringing back coals, aſhes, ſoot, 
rags, dung, and other luggage, which render 
theſe roads in wet weather very gravelly and 
ſloppy. Now there are many ſuckling farmers 
that live' on, or near the edge of theſe roads, 
that are obliged to drive their ſuckling ewes 
twice a day, to and from their fields for ſuckling 
their houſe-lambs, and this for a quarter or 
half a mile Together, each time, which, in 
inter- time eſpecially, ſo cuts the hcofs of 


Y theſe travelling ewes, that I know a plough- 


farmer, who rents an hundred a year, and keeps 
about ſeven-ſcore ſuckling ewes, has commonly 
bye, fix, or eight of them to dreſs every ſecond 


tight, for curing their ſore feet throughout the 
Vol. II. 8 cold 
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cold wet ſeaſon; and this is the more increaſed, 
ns the ſoil of his incloſed arable fields are of 
the gravelly ſort, ſown with clover and trefoi 
- graſs, or with turnips, —-which more or leſ 
ſubject theſe ſuckling ewes to ſuffer by the 
foot-rot. Yet this is not altogether the caſ⸗ 
of every ſuckling farmer, for there are many 
others that rent only meadow or paſture grounds 


in Middleſex, and carry on the ſuckling af 


houſe-lambs but part of the year; here ther 
ſuckling ewes do not entirely acquire the foot. 


rot by travelling through roads or lanes, but 
partly by their flaſhy, wet graſs, and ground 
in winter, and, at other times, by the pre 
heat, and dryneſs of the land; for, in Middle, 
they dreſs it with ſo much London dung an 
aſhes, that the heat of it contributes very much 
towards the breeding and continuing of thi 
Hurt; infomuch that theſe ſuckling meadow- 
farmers, are rather more liable to ſuffer by 
the foot-rot, than the ſuckling plough-farmer, 
becauſe when once their ewes have taken the 
foot-rot in a great degree, the pus or matt 
iſſuing from their wounded feet, falling on 
their graſs ground that is never ploughed, it 
remains, and fo taints it, that it becomes in. 
fected; and the infection increaſes, as the 
greater number of ewes come under it; wheres 


ſuch infected ground does not ſo ſoon fall to 
. the 
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the plough-farmers ſhare, becauſe their land is 
of Wl frequently turned up by the plough. Nor does 
fol Bi the foot-rot malady affect the plough-farmers 
ls WW fuckling ewes in ſummer as it does in winter; 
the for in ſummer they are ſeldom troubled with ir, 
ale Wi becauſe the gravels, in dry weather, are not neat 
ny ll ſo cutting as in wet. 
nds What conſequence it is of for all rn 
a farmers to endeavour the prevention of this 
pernicious, contagious diſtemper, the foot-rot, 
may appear from the great loſſes that ariſe 
from it; for they well know (the Middleſex 
farmer eſpecially) that moſt of their meadows 
are fo much infected by this ſheep-malady, that 
they are ſeldom or never free from the taint of 
it; and that it is for this reaſon, that few of 
their ſuckling ewes are ever clear of it, in a leſs 
or greater degree; the pain and anguiſh whereof 
" takes them much off their appetite, leſſens 
b their wilk, and keeps them poor in fleſh; ſo 
er WH that two or three ewes, thus afflicted, give no 
the E more milk than one full-milched ewe that is 
cr in perfect health; which muſt be a conſiderable 
loſs to a ſuckling farmer, who has all, or moſt 
or his rent to make by ſuckling houſe-lambs : 
n i et the loſs does not end here; for when 
the ſuckling ewes are much troubled with the 
ders foot-rot, the pain and anguiſh of it prevents 
their taking ram in due time, wears them out 
8 2 ſooner 
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fooner than ordinary, and ſometimes renders 


them unfit for the ſuckling ſervice; and if the 


malady gets the better of the remedy, the foot 


rots off; or if it does not, the ewes, perhaps 
muſt be either fatted at home, 0 or fold for the 


ſame purpoſe. 


CHAP, NH 
OF CTOWS. 
r 


Sundry articles of Management. 


T is a fault to keep a cow too well beſo 
| ſhe calves, for then ſhe is apt to be fo firm 
of milk, as to endanger her hfe ; a neighbour 


of mine had one in this manner, that fell and 


died. Another fleſhy cow calved well, but, 
upon the owner's giving her half a buſhel of 
grains too ſoon, ſtocked her with ſo much milk, 
that ſhe fell and died. This alſo will be the 
effect of cold water, if given to a cow that has 


been kept before in the houſe, the firſt time 


after calving ; therefore we make it blood- warm, 
twice or thrice, and put a handful of bran in 
each pail. Now, to prevent the like misfortune, 
give her dry meat, a little at a time, for the 


bc two days after calving, to check the milk, 
and 


X. chap. II. OF C O WS. BEE. 
ers Wi and hinder danger. But when a cow is poor, 
the or in middling order, chere is no occaſion for 
this ſort of management. e 
55 The bag muſt be got away as bo as can be, 
* to be waſhed and ſcoured with ſalt on both 
ſides, to make it ſweet and white. Then, after 
the curd is cleaned and waſhed, it muſt be put 
in again to the bag, with a handful or two of 
ſalt, and ſrewered up to lie in an earthen pot, 
doſe covered in a dry place. When the rennet 
is to be uſed, put ſome ſalt into a quart of 
water, till it bears an egg, and boil it; when 
cold, put it into the bag, and let all lie in the 
pot again. This rennet will keep a month 
good, and, to about ſixteen gallons of milk, 
uſe two ſpoonfuls of this liquor. 
To fat Cows. 

The beginning of Auguſt we dry thoſe cows 
ve deſign to fat. There are two ways made 
uſe of for this purpoſe at Gaddeſden ; one is, to 
end ſuch dried cows about Lammas into Ayles- 
bury vale at one ſhilling or fifteen pence a week, 
where they graze in their rich meadow- grounds 
till Allballontide, or longer; and, if they are 
not fat for the butcher by that time, we ſtall 
them at home, and feed them at rack and 
manger, as I am going to ſhew in another caſe. 
Thoſe farmers who have a quantity of fine 
4 | 8 3 upland 
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upland meadow-ground as well as ploughed 
ground, and where there is enough aftermeath 
and other proviſion, they feed ſuch dry cows 
altogether at home, as long as their natural or 
artificial grafles laſt; and then take them into 
an houſe, and feed them only with turnips and 
hay or, with barley-meal mixed With chaff 


and oats, and. good hay beſides; or, with 
barley juſt broke, oats, and French wheat 
mixed together, and good hay ; ; or, with bran 
and ſlit beans, and good hay. And this they 
do. till Chriſtmas, or till Lady-day, and then {ll 
them to the butcher, ſometimes to a conſiderable 
"__ 


EW TT. Ik 
W eaning Calves. 


Buy my ſuckling calves at Leighton, for five ot 
1 ſix ſhillings apiece, about a week old, to 
wean; for, the younger the better, becauſe they 
will take the finger the freer : However, at firſt 


they muſt be ſuckled a little, and by degrees uſed 
to a flat tub, or bowl, wherein ſome milk has 


been put, and the head of the calf forced to it, 
with a finger in its mouth; and, when it has 
been uſed a day or two to it, nail a bit of leather 
in the middle of the tub, to ſtand upright, in 
imitation of a dug; which in a little time it will 


take 


7 
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take and nibble, and ſuck itſelf. Then, in a 
week or two after, you may mix water with 
the milk, letting it have good grazing all the 
while; and in about ſix weeks, or two months, 
it will be weaned, and live altogether on graſs, 
with little or no water, unleſs it be a very hot 
dry ſummer, and ſhort graſs. In the winter 
following, it will be good huſbandry to let it 
have. hay in hard weather ; becauſe good 
keeping the firſt year is the way to have them 
z year forwarder than thoſe kept on ſtraw, | 
Fo a calf, weaned in April, will wrinkle on the 
horn a year ſooner than one weaned late in 
ſummer, and take bull a year ſooner. 


The Welch Way of fattening and weaning 
Calves. 


They wean the calf at a week old, in order 
to enjoy as much butter and cheeſe as they 
poflibly can; and to make the moſt of the 
calf, either to fatten for the butcher, or ta 
| wean it, As ſoon, therefore, as it is taken 
from the cow, they ſtir intq a parcel of ſkimmed 
milk two or three handfuls of bean-flour, or, 
for change, oatmeal z which, by the help of a 
linger in the calf's mouth, it will greedily fuck 
and drink it in; by which it will receive ex- 
traordinary nouriſhment, and thrive apace 3 
And thus they ſave the common expence of 

S 4 ſuckling 
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ſackling them with the cow. But to be mon 
particular : When they firſt wean it, they 
ſuckle it with the finger four or five times: 
day, and leſſen by degrees, till it comes to 
twice a day, and the calf drinks of its own 
accord; and this they do for fix weeks, or 
two months: Then they ſel] it for veal, or tun 
it to graſs, giving it now and then a little 
ſkimmed milk, or whey, to drink, 


Another Way. 
| The calf lies on a ſtage built high for the 


urine to run off; and ch calt is iaftcned to 
a poſt by a collar and iwivel, allowing them 
only a ſmall length of cord or chain. Her 
they fat them, by putting a little wad of hy 
into milk as big as one's thumb ; which the 
calf will ſuck himſelf, elſe it muſt be pur into 
his mouth; and by this means he will fat for 
the butcher: Likewiſe, at two months end, 
he is turned out to graſs for altogether, My 
next neighbour weaned two calves at a time, 
at a week old each, and at three weeks end 
he turned them both out to graſs, One had 
Kimmed milk allowed it every day, and thrived 
apace; the other at the ſame time refuſed it, 
and fed altogether on graſs, but became very 
lean ; but, when the former came to be kept 
an on graſs, he loſt fleſh, as much as the 
| other 


13 
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other then gained it; however, they dan made 
COWS, 

In Eſſex, I obſerved, they | have very compact 
cow and calf-houſes : For the firſt, they make 
them ſtand tail to tail, with an interſpace of 
about four feet, for the men to paſs and repaſs, 
and, at their heads, they have ſquare pieces 
of timber erected, with a place to faſten their 
heads in, by a catch of wood, that ſlips in at 
top. On one ſide of each ſtanding for three 


or four cows, there is a ſquare place for three 


or more looſe calves to lie on wheat ſtraw, laid 
on boards, which haye ſeveral holes in them, to 
diſcharge their urine into a Jarge hollow place 
underneath them. In this ſame ſquare place is 
a rack, with large chalk-ſtones for them to lick 
and eat at pleaſure. Here alſo is a trough ſet 
before the calves, with barley meat, mixed with 
a little ſalt, for their improvement. Others mix 
powdered chalk, wheat flour, and oatmeal, 
Others give white oats, or yellow ſlit peaſe. But, 
if milk happen to be ſcarce, to make it go the 
farther, cramming was invented, and may be 
managed with a great deal of ſucceſs, if rightly 
ordered, To do which, mix fine wheat flour, 
powdered chalk, milk, and the beſt anniſeed- 
water, which is far better than gin, or common 
ſpirits. Others will mix Scotch oatmeal, ſifted fine, 
with milk only, and giye it ig {mall balls four 

at 
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at a time, dipped i in milk, an hour before fuck. 
ling. Some, again, will give theſe an hour 

after fuckling, wirh rler ne milk aſter 
each cram or - ball = 


If the calf is elite to lick the Smt 
dall, or boards about him, it will have the ſans 


effect. The Efex men never cram till three or four 
' weeks old, and feldom that but in winter, when 
milk is ſcarce; ſome of whom are ſo nice to haye 
2 calf look hike, that they bleed him in the left 
week twice : but if his barbs, teeth, gums, and 
eyes appear white enough, they bleed him only 
once in that time, and that 1s commonly the day 
before they have the calf to Smithfeld market 
But, with theſe artifices to fave milk and fatten 
{for it is the opinion of many, that it makes tho 
fleſh worſe, than if all milk is given them) the 
calves muſt be ſure to lie dry, as I have obſerved, 
or on a foundation of faggots, and then duly 
ſupplied, twice a day, with wheat-ſtraw, ele they 
will be louſy and ſuffer. 


S ECT. . 
Of Sailing them. | 
OME will mow graſſes daily in the fum- 
mer, and give them the cows under cover, 
to make them loſe their hoving and rank 


quality in a Sreat degree, Pre vent the cows 
trampling 
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tampling them with their feet, and keep the. 
catrle from the, fatigue of flies, and the ſcorching 
beats of the ſun, as I every ſummer do, for car- 
hing on the buſineſs of ſuckling calves; and 
this we are the rather encouraged to-do on another 
principal account, which is to preſerve their feet 
und; for, if the cows ſuffer by long drifts and 
fore feet, they will give leſs milk, though they 
feed in the beſt of paſture. 

This way I follow myſelf moſt part of the 
ſummer, by contriving to have a near field ſowed 
with clover ſeed, for then we can mow it daily, 
and bring it home with more eaſe; a diſtant field, 
therefore, is not proper for this undertaking + 
but, when we enjoy clover out of home cloſes, 
by giving it to cows in racks under cover, it 
prevents the common danger of hoving, ſpoiling 
great quantities of graſs by the tread of their feet 
and their dung; the torment of flies, and the 
vo great heat of the fun; the fatigue of driving 
them to the field, and the nique of the cows 
breaking into neighbours ground. Taſtead of 
which difaſters, that are incident to cows 
grazing on clover in the field, we obtain great 
quantities of dung at home, and employ our 
offal ſtraw to the beſt advantage, large quantities, 
of milk, and the fattening of beaſts at the ſame. 
time, in the quickeſt manner. Hogs alſo will 

feed on the orts of clover, as it falls from the 


3 COWS 
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cos racks, and go a conſiderable way in the 
ſubſiſtance of ſtore-ſwine. One acre of clovet, 
fed this way, is thought to go as far as ſome fx 
of natural graſs fed in the common way, and 
far again, at leaſt, as clover fed with beaſts in 
the field.” 


EET; W. 
of the Product of Cows. 
Of the Profit and Loſs of Milch- Cows. 


HIS article cannot be calculated to a cer. 
tainty, becauſe there is much diſproportion 

in the difference of cows, their feed, and the 
value of their milk. At London, undoubtedh, 
they have the beſt market in England for thei 
"calves, their milk, and their fat cows. Their 
meadow-land is about fifty ſhillings an acre per 
annum. At Gaddeſden thirty, and near our 
country towns forty. About London, with their 
early and late rank graſs, hay, turnips, and 
grains, their cows are kept in the higheſt degree 
of milk, and, at the ſame time, are feeding for 
the butcher; by which they ſell them out-right 
for a top price, or exchange them for new-milch 
lean ones, at little or no loſs; but the firſt is their 
common way: beſides which, they buy their 
grains at a ſhilling or ſixteen-pence a quarter, 


when we, and in moſt country towns, pay three- 
| pence 
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pence a buſhel for them. This is a main article 


of profit, as it is a feed which produces the great- 
eſt quantity of milk, though of the thinneſt and 


that cauſed by our upland meadow-graſs, and 
hay alone; and yet they fell it for more than a 
penny a quart, in a meaſure that is leſſer than a 
wine quart, while we at Gaddeſden, twenty-ſeven 
miles from London, fell three wine pints for a 
penny; and at our country towns, they {ell a 


penny: ſo that the London cow-keeper has a 


the feed, in the price of milk, and in the ſale of 
cows and calves. 

In the vale of Aylesbury, five —— a year is 
reckoned the profit of one cow, ſuppoſing her to 
yield about four hundred gallons in that time, 
either ſold by the quart, or made into butter or 
cheeſe, or in ſuckling calves. A certain author 
ſays, if we make butter only, about two hundred 
weight may be expected from a middling cow a 


cheeſe, and whey for hogs. Or that, if we 
make raw-milk cheeſe, we cannot compute it at 
more than two hundred and fifry pounds weight 


whey-butter, and whey for ſwine. 


moſt watery nature, far ſhort in goodneſs to. 


Winchefter quart of milk, all the year, for a 


conſiderable advantage of the countryman, in 


year, beſides a hundred weight of ſkimmed-milk 


in a year, and about a hundred weight of 
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As to the ſuckling of calves, I have to write 
that there are ſeveral circumſtances in favour of 
this undertaking; as when a perſon lives in x 
country where they are plenty; or has ſons, but 
no daughters for dairy-maids, or where grains 
can be had cheap, that will produce a thin bluiſh 
milk, which is the moſt natural for ſuckling 
calves, I ſay, then, I could never find that 3 
cow would ſuckle and fatten above three or four 
at moſt, beſides her own calf, in one year, and 
then the amount of gain will be but about five 
pounds; for a cow is a great devourer of hay in 
winter, and can eat eaſily one hundred and a half 
weight of it, if not two hundred, in one week, 
and even then will not return ſo much milk, with 
altogether this dry food, as ſhe will with half that 
quantity, and her fill of grains, turnips, or other 
wet meat beſides. 

This is a farmer's account, who keeps the 
Tame cows years together, that vaſtly differs from 
that calculated by a perſon for the London com- 
keeper, who, in a book, ſays, That by ex- 
changing cows, when they fail in their milk, fot 
others newly calved, he may have three gallons of 
milk a day, Winchefter meaſure, all the year, which, 
at a penny a quart, amounts to ejghteen pounds 
five ſhillings a year per cow; and this without any 
loſs by the exchange, becauſe a ſtale milched 


OW, dean near beef, is on a par with a new 
milched 
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milched lean one and a calf by her fide. But the 
country farmer, who has nothing but oraſs, hay, 
and ſtraw all the year, muſt come to another 
reckoning, and calculate nearer the 77; account, 
which computes a cow to yield three gallons of 
milk a day for the firſt ninety days; for ninety 
days more, One gallon ; and for ninety more, 
ſcarce one quarter of a gallon, and for ninety 
more ſhe is dry. 

It is true, that our cows are ſomething 
bigger than the Iriſb ſort ; but it is plain, that 
the farmer cannot go to the ſame market with 
the London cow-keeper, and get a new milch- 
cow for a ſtale one, unleſs he carries twenty or 
forty ſhillings in his pocket to give in exchange, 
which will cauſe ſuch a diſcount, as will not 
make it worth his while to go this way to work. 
Nor will ſuckling of calves anſwer ſo well as a 
dairy, but on theſe following accounts: if your 
keeping is artificial graſſes, then ſuckling is 
better than a dairy, becauſe both butter and 
cheeſe from fuch feed is commonly rank, and, 


at beſt, meets with a lower market than ordinary; 


but, when ſuch graſſes are employed in ſuckling 
of calves, the ill taſte of the milk is of no impor- 
tance, for, in the veal, it is not perceived. Like- 
wiſe, if you have a groſs, marſhy, or ruſhy natu- 
ral graſs, ſuckling, for the ſame reaſons, is to 


be preferred. 
So, 


So, if you live in a place, where there is no. 
thing but thick or troubled pond, or ditch wa. 
ters, a dairy here will not anſwer ſo well as ſuck. 
ling, but is beſt carried on by the feed of 
upland, or other meadow-graſs, and where clear 
Vwuoater is in great plenty; for, as this is the beſt of 
food for cows, it ought to be put to the beſt uſ 


and that is in a dairy. 
The .. Way ef managing Gheſt or Barn 


Cows. 


Here we for the moſt part carry on the fuck. 
ling buſineſs, becauſe we have good land for 
clover, and other artificial graſſes, which gene- 
rally yields ſuch burthens of them, that one acre 
will produce as much milk (though coarſer) than 
two of natural graſs ; but there is this inconveni- 
ency attends ſuckling : by the vehement lugging 
and drawing of the milk by large ſtrong calves, 
the cows are not ſo prone to take bull, as thoſe 
are in the dairy ſervice; and when they happen 
to miſs their ſeaſon, there are two times in the 
year that we fat this ſort, viz. About Maj: 
day and in Auguſt we turn them into the valc 
from our chiltern country to fat them, and in 
about twenty weeks, in ſome years, they will 
get fat, for which we pay one ſhilling or ſixteen 
pence a week. If in May, they come out for 


killing in harveſt; if in Auguſt, about Chriſmas. 
| For, 
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For, at theſe two ſeaſons, beef commonly ſells 
beſt to the butcher, which may put five or ſix 
pounds into the farmer's pocket, and thus enable 
him to buy in a milch beaſt, with a calf by her 
fide, for four pounds, or four pounds and ten 
ſhillings. The overplus is to defray the charge 
of her fatting. And thus he makes a dry cow 
buy a wet one. 

In an indifferent year, a good cow will yall 


| quarts a day; and if the weather be dripping, ſhe 


Twenty-two gallons; or 176 pounds of cream, 
yield about ſevetity pounds of butter. 

A dairy-man that keeps ſixty cows in Denny, 
a near town, has a barre|-churn that holds an 
hogſhead. 


Bourrzx 
07 Churning Butter, 

The degree of heat cream is in, when put into 
the churn, is a main matter; therefore moſt firſt 
cd the churn in winter, and then directly 
put the cream into it, to ſtand about ſeven 
minutes; and when that is out, they put in cold 
vater, to ſtand a quarter of an hour. It is ge- 


nerally obſerved, that, unleſs it be an hour be- 
fore the butter comes, the butter-milk will be 


thick, and the goodneſs not out; but by chanc 
Vor. II. T ſome 


in the height of the ſeaſon, ſixteen or eighteen 


will yield more; and then butter is made longer. 
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ſame have had it good by churning only half an 
hour, Churning too faſt gives the cream the leh 
opportunity of working, A man, at. Crafton in 
Bucks, was thirteen hours churning in a barre 
churn, before the butter came, and yet did it 
near the fire. Two or three ſpoons of pewter, 
put into a barrel churn, make the butter come 
the ſooner. Butter, in ſummer, ought to be 
churned very early in the morning, and when it 
is come, let lie an hour in cold water before it 
is made up; for too much heat makes it rank 
and bitter, and though you ſalt ſuch butter over 
again, it will not mend it. Put a pewter ſpoon 
into a pitcher, and, if you ſhake it enough 
among the cream, butter will come, Some land 
eauſes butter to come late, and ſo do ſtale milch- 
ed cows. 


The beſt M. D of making ſalt Butter 1 to great 
Profit. 


In the cheap time of the year, and when it can 
be properly done, pot your butter, and keep i 
till freſh, you think, is at the deareſt ; then cut i 
out in thin ſlices, and put ſome into a bare 
ehurn, juſt at the time when the cream begins to 
turn for butter; for, if you put it in before, tht 
butter will not come near ſo well, and when 
Al is mixed and come, waſh it in fair water. 

N _ Win 
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When Butter is beſt made. 


April and September are reckoned the worſt 


months to make butter in, becauſe then the 
ſeaſon is between graſs and hay. No good butter, 
it is ſaid,” can be made after the leaf is off. 11 
butter is made of clover or other artificial graſs, 
it is apt to be rowy or ſtraky; yet with good ma- 
* this may be prevented. 


To mate Butter to pot or Barrel. 


Stir your milk in a pail or tub while it is warm 
from the cow, and do it ſeveral times in half an 


hour; then put it into your leaden or wooden 


ſtands or pans. Keep your cream in an earthen 


glazed pot, and, if you do not churn quickly, 


ſhift it into others every twelve hours to keep it 
ſweet. As your butter is churned, waſh it in two 
or three waters, and falt it to your conveniency. 
Beat all the butter-milk clean out of it, for on 
this very much depends its keeping ſweet, but 
never waſh it after ſalting. If it is to be potted, 
keep it all night in what in ſome places 1s called a 
wedge, and beat it next morning again. Let. 
your layers in the barrel pot be two inches thick 


at leaſt, and ſtrew a little ſalt between every one, 


and ſo on till the veſſel is full, Twelve cows” 


generally make a firkin and a half a week in 


fummer, and one in winter. The butter, that 
$ made in the forward part of the ſummer, is not 
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ſo good for potting as the latter ſort. Where 
cows feed only on the graſs baulks of ploughed 
grounds, and in ſtubbles afterwards, they do not 
begin to pot butter till the corn is off, and leave 
off when the aſh and other leayes drop. 

| Dairy Utenſils. 

That this end and purpoſe may be effectually 
anſwered, there muſt be ſuch a number of pro- 
per wooden, round, ſhallow-tubs, or kivers, or 
leaden ſtands, or better ſome of both, and other 
utenſils, as are ſufficient to carry on a dairy, in a 
clean ſweet manner. To twelve cows under milk, 
there ſhould be a dozen of theſe kivers bought 
in; the largeſt coſt five ſhillings, and the ſmalleſt 
three ſhillings each, all made of oak, with broad 
aſhen hoops, and three leaden ſhallow ſtands, 
made of milled lead, faſtened in thin deal frames, 
with a cork hole in the middle of each, for let. 
ting out the milk, and leaving the cream behind, 
One of theſe laſt about five feet long, and three 
feet wide, at Leighton-Buzzard (where they were 
firſt invented) coſts twenty ſhillings. Others of 
three feet long and two broad, in proportion, 
All which round wooden kivers, - and leaden 
ſquare ſtands, are perfectly neceſſary for this 
undertaking ; ſome to ſtand drying, while others 
are under milk. Now both the kivers, and leads, 
muſt be always cleaned thoroughly well, after 
milk has once ſtood in them; but in a different 

| | manner. 
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manner. For the kiver, you muſt uſe only a 


hard bruſh, with boiling water, and, when 
rinced, ſet to dry; but the ſmaller kiver is com- 
monly boiled in a copper, and ſo ſhould the 
bigger one, if there is room enough for them. 


For the leads, you muſt uſe a wiſp of ſtraw or 


hay, wood-aſhes, or bean-ſtraw aſhes, and boil- 
ing water, with which ſcrub or rub them well 


athers make uſe of ſand for the leads, inſtead of | 


ahhes. The reaſon of ſuch different management 
is, becauſe, if you were to uſe aſhes, or ſand, to 
rub and clean the kivers with it, in time it would 
raſe a roughneſs in their woods, as to cauſe them 
to breed and lodge a ſudden foulneſs or fur in 
them, that would, again, ſoon bring on a ſour- 
neſs in the milk and cream, Burt, as lead has a 
ſmoother and harder body than wood, it is leſs 
in the power of ſand, or wood- aſhes, to bring it 
under this damage. 


Next muſt be had twelve earthen glazed 


cream-pots, which, after each is uſed, muſt be 


boiled in the copper. 
To theſe muſt be added four ws milking, 
pails, that are commonly made with oaken bot- 


| toms, and aſhen ſides, that they may the eaſier 


be ſcoured white; and, for this reaſon, ſome 
will have their kivers made after the ſame man- 
ner, Theſe pails muſt be.rinced out every night, 


Fith only cold water, and, after next morning's 
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milk is brought i in, they mult be ſcrubbed with 
aſhes, or ſand, and hot water, and. then boiled 
out two minutes in the copper. 
_ + Beſides theſe, there muſt . a cooling tub, 

that will hold about thirty gallons. Into this 
all the milk, as it comes directly from the cow, 
muſt be ſtrained and ſtirred now and then, The 
fuller it is, the oftener and longer it ſhould be 
ſtirred; ſometimes half an hour, or more, is 
little enough to cool the milk, e it is put 
into the kivers and leads. 
Lazſtly, the oaken barrel chum, or mill, muſt 

| be in a readineſs, that is about two feet diameter 
at each head, and about three feet in length, has 
two winches, or iron handles, for a couple of 
perſons to turn it at a time on a wooden ſtand, 
that cofts about twenty-ſeven ſhillings, iron-work 
inchaded. Such a veſſe] will churn four dozen 
of butter at a time, and 1s cleaned each time, 
by | putting into it one pail of warm water as ſoon 
as the butter is taken out, which ſerves to rince 
it; and then two pailfuls of boiling water muſ 
ä preſently follow, to ſtand a quarter of an hour 
in it, before it is turned out. 
To o make a freſh Butter in the hotteft Weather fi 
a London Market, and yet Kun but once 0 
: Meet. 9 

In many places, thoſe higlers or carriers who 


: live thirty or more miles from London, can go thi- 
| | | ther 
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der but o once a week eien pr then bene 
dairy- men are obliged to churn for them only 
once a week, others twice in that time. I means 
where there is a contract between a particulat 
| dairy-man and a higler, as is a common cuſtom 
in Aylesbnry vale, for furniſhing him with but- 
ter all the year, at a winter and ſummer price. 
To do this, it requires a great deal of care, and 
various managements, of which I ſhall here give 
you a preciſe | account, viz. Now being com- 
pleatly furniſhed with neceſſary utenſils, and the 
morning milk ſet, the firſt ſkimming, in ſummer 
time, is to be made at night, a ſecond next morn» 
ing, a third the night following, and, if the wea- 
ther is not too hot, a fourth the morning after. 
The firſt three ſkimmings, from one and the ſame 
tub or lead of milk, are to be put into one of the 
carthen cream- pots, which, every morning fol- 
lowing, is to be ſhifted into a freſh pot; but the 
laſt, or fourth ſkimming, is to be put into a pot 
by itſelf, to be churned alone, for making an un- 
derling- butter (as the dairy- men call it) worth a 
penny a pound leſs than the prime ſort, made 
vith all the firſt three ſkimmings. If the milk 
q ſtands only three ſkimmings in all, the two firſt 
muſt be for the beſt, and the laſt for the under. 
lng-butter. Leads, in ſummer, yield one ſkim+ 
ming more than kivers; but, in winter, the 
yarmer wooden kiver yields one ſkimming more 
T 4 thai. 
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than a lead. In ſummer time, they ſtrain in a 


much cold ſpring water, as will half fill the 
churn, to ſtand all night, till the cream is ſtrain- 
ed in its room: but in winter, they put in a; 
much warm water, to ſtand a quarter of an hou, 
when it is to be emptied, and the cream imme- 
diately put into the churn after it. After the 
cream js ſtrained into the churn, rince the pots, 
in ſummer, with half a pint of cold water, in 
winter with as much hot; or you may do the 
ſame with ſkimmed or new milk, and put all the 
waſtings into the churn, with the cream : (other 
will do none of this) then ſtop up, and chum 
away leiſurely, and faſter by degrees, giving it 
vent at the peg-hole, as the ſwell comes on, 
Some, again, obſerve to churn briſk a little at 
firſt, and ſlower afterwards ; but this is generally 
regarded: that, in ſummer time, the ſlower you 
turn, the ſooner the butter comes, becauſe, if 
you then turn too faſt, it will heat the cream too 


much, and make the butter white, ſoft, bittet, 


and be the longer coming. On the right ma- 
nagement of this depends a great deal of theart 
of a dairy-man; for ſome cream has been churned 
ſixteen hours by a fire-ſide, and could not get 


butter; ; but they were forced to give all to the 
hogs at laſt. If after you have churned ſome 
'time, and then be forced to put in hot water, or 
hot milk, to make it come the ſooner, the butter 


will 
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yill be a little bitter ; and if you put milk with the 
cream into that churn, it will be the longer 
coming: therefore many ſkim off only the 
neat cream: the underling- butter, alſo, ſeldom 
or never comes ſo ſoon as that made with better 
cream. A cleyer gairy-maid, to make her 
butter come ſtiff and good, when ſne thought 

her butter about half come, would put a 
quart or two of cold water into her churn, in 
ſummer: But, in winter, ſhe put in as much 
warm water, as believing it gives the butter a 
better colour, than if ſo much milk had been 
put in, which is apt to whiten it the more. 
When the butter is come, turn very ſlow, that 
it may gather the better. Butter ſhould be 
churned by two or three of the clock in a 
ſummer-morning, and then thrown into cold 


water, for an hour before it is made up. But 
one of our acuteſt dairy-men uſed to churn 
in the night-time, during the hot ſeaſon, and, 
as ſoon as he could, would put the butter into 
a water-bucket, which he let down into the 
well for a little time, till it was very cold, and 
by this method had the beſt of butter. 
Churning twice a Week, 
When you have got your half week's cream, 
churn it into butter, beat it, ſalt it well, and 
put it into a glazed earthen pot. Then churn 


the other half week's cream, thus : Cut the 
laſt 
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laſt ſalted butter into thin flices, and put this 


and the cream, into a barrel-churn, and churn 
all together; by ſo doing, the cream will 
gather about the flices, and all will become 2 
body of excellent freſh butter, without any 
further addition of ſalt; which beat well, that 
the butter-milk, or whey, may be clean got 
out, and make it up between two latge 
trenchers, whereof one ſhould have a thumb. 
hole in it. 
But in caſe you can ſell your butter twice 
a week, which is certainly the ſureſt and beſt 
way, then churn twice a week, but don't mix 
falt with your butter, unleſs it be firſt beaten, 
and made very fine; and even then, it is not 
ſo good a way as to uſe brine inſtead of i. 
| Make a brine ſtrong enough to bear an egg, 
ſtrain it through a fine cloth, to take out all 
blacks and ſullage, and work it well in a wooden 
kiver, into a flat ſhape. Then, in this new 
churned butter, make hollow impreſſions with 
your knuckles, on which pour your brine, and 
work or knead it in ſeveral times, till, by your 
taſte, you find it ſalt enough. The excellency 
of uſing brine, inſtead of ſalt, is obvious on 
this account: When ſalt is directly incorporated 
with the butter, it js apt to appear in rows, and 
be felt gritty in the mouth when eaten alone 
with bread, and , conſequently does not affect 
| Pn the 
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the butter in all its parts alike, to the hazard 
of its keeping good but a little while. On the 
contrary, the brine, being of a watery body, 

is eaſily impregnated into all the parts of the 
butter alike, to its longer preſervation; and 
plealanter taſte, | 


Butter made with boiled Cream once a a Week. 


A certain dairy-woman, in the vale of Ayles- 
bury, as ſhe was obliged to churn but once 
a week, made it her conſtant practice, all the 
ſummer-ſeaſon, to put her mornings and night 
ſkimmings of her cream in a kittle, and, when 
it grew warm over the fire, ſhe would ſtir it, 
and continued fo doing, till it boiled a wallop 


| or two; then ſhe put it into an earthen pot, 


and kept ſtirring it till it was almoſt cold, leſt 
it clotted : To this ſhe put her other raw cream 
to preſerve all ſweet, and, at the {ame time, 
ſtirred in a handful of ſalt. In winter ſhe would 
likewiſe put ſome ſalt into her firſt raw cream, 
and it ſecured all the reſt of the raw cream 
that was mixed with it till ſhe churned, with» 
out boiling any, till the hot weather came on. 


Whey Butter. 


Where butter is only made, the laſt, or the 
two laſt ſkimmed creams (as I ſaid before) ſaved 


by ſelf, makes it; but, where they make 
2 butter 
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butter and cheeſe, it is often made with the laſt, 
third, or fourth ſkimmed cream, and an addition 
of whey-cream, and ſtill is called underling 
butter, in Ayleſbury vale. But, when butter 
is wholly made with whey-cream, it is then 
juſtly named whey-butter ; however, where 
there is no fraud uſed, they are both fold a 
penny, or two-pence a pound cheaper than the 
prime fort ; which may ſerve as an information 
to all, particularly to thoſe who buy large 
quantities of freſh butter, left they lay out thei 
| good my for a bad ſort, 


CE ESE. 
Cheeſe from Clover-Graſs. 


To make this cheeſe has puzzled many, ſo 
that they could never attain to do it well, and 
therefore laid it aſide; becauſe clover being a 
rank graſs, and the more fo when got oldiſh, 
it will cauſe the cheeſe to hove, be full of 
eyes, taſte ſtrong, and ſoon rot. But could 
there be a way found out to make good cheeſe 
from ſuch bad graſs, it would be of great profit, 
by reaſon clover will maintain double the num- 
ber of cows that natural graſs can; in order to 
which I communicate the following experienced 
method, that I never knew but one man's wife 
do in our parts of Hertfordſhire: She would 
put the curd in the preſs for four hours, at 3 

en 
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end of which ſhe would take it out, . break it 
ſmall with her hands, and throw it into ſcalding 
(not boiling) whey for a quarter of an hour; 
then take it out, and work it well and put it 
into the preſs again as uſual, This is called 
Scalded Cheefe, for, by putting it into the wheyg 
it takes off the rankneſs of the curd, that would 
otherwiſe make the cheeſe hove. If it after» | 
wards cracks, they fill the vacant places up 
with butter, and it is cured. Sometimes they 
work two cheeſe curds into one, and make a 
thick cheeſe this way, almoſt as thick as the 
Cheſhire fort. This woman's way was com- 


monly to mix one meal of new milk with two 
of ſkim for making her cheeſe. And ſo perfect 


was this woman ſkilled in the dairy buſineſs, 


that her huſband aſſured me, ſhe would make 
as good butter and cheeſe from . clover-graſs 
as need to be eat; which with many other 
good ſervices that ſhe performed, ſuperior to 
her neighbours, in the farming way, made her 
huſband greatly lament her loſs, for he could 
never after, in many years, get a ſervant maid 
that could manage the making of butter and. 
cheeſe as well as his wife. 

I know a vale woman whoſe cellar is but 
three feet deep from the common ſurface, and 
who churns but once a week, ſummer and 
winter, by means of her boiling cream juſt a 

| wallop 
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wallop or two the ſecond or third day. After. 
wards ſhe preſerves all ſweet by adding ray 
cream to boiled cream,. and ſhifting it daily in. 
to freſh glazed earthen pots: So that the firſt 
boiled cream, and ſhifting, ſave the reſt from 
ſowering. 

For whey butter ſhe boils the ay, and * 
off a cream as it riſes, When cold it makes 1 
ſtiffer butter, than whey cream got in the old 
way. 

Setting milk hard makes the butter bitter, 
Setting hard is, letting the milk ſtand too long 
without ſkimming, whereby the cream gets 
a very thick head. Though you boil the 
cream, yet if you ſet the milk hard, the butter 
will be rank. 


| | Cheſhire Cheeſe. 


Some make them with all new milk, others 


with half ſkimmed and half new, and then it 


is a two-meal cheeſe. When the milk is as 
warm made, as when it comes from the cow, 


they put three or four ſpoonfuls of ſtrong 


rennet into it, to make cheeſe of a hundred 


weight; and, when one is made of this bigneſs, 
it is commonly done with all new milk : The 
more rennet, the ſhorter and bitterer it will 
eat. In about half an hour's time, the . curd 
will come in the tub; then ſqueeze it down 
2 | wih 
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with the ſkimming-diſh, take out the whey, | 


and break all the curd as fine as poſſible with 
your hands. A cheeſe, about fifty pounds 
weight, muſt have half a pound of ſalt, worked 
into it; which when mixed truly well, put all 
into a wet cloth, and ſqueeze out the whey 
clean; then lay the ſame into the wooden 
mould, or vat, and ſcrew it in a cheeſe-preſs 
for four hours ; then take it out, ſalt the out- 


files, turn, and put it into a freſh wet cloth, 


and preſs it four hours more. When this is 
done, take it out and lay the cheeſe in a tub 
of ſtrong brine, to be covered all over in it, 
and turn it once a day in the liquor, for ſix 
days together: If it is bigger than one of 
fifty pounds weight, let it he eight or nine 
days. After this it muſt be taken out, and 


laid on green ruſhes, two or three weeks 
together, where it muſt be turned every day, 


and rubbed with a hair cloth, Next is the 
lying of it on a floor, or better on a ſhelf, for 
ts being turned and rubbed once or twice a 
week, till it is got hard; and then it ſhould 
be rubbed all over with half a pound of butter, 
to give it a yellow colour, and preſerve it 
found.. , 


About Nantwich, in Cheſhire, they turn out 


their cows about mid-April to grals, and then 
the weeds, as the chives, horſe-mints, and others, 
| are 
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are higher than the graſs, which ſo affect the milk, 
as to cauſe the firft cheeſes to be horridly rank; 


ſome to hove, fo as to run into a ball preſently 


after they are out of the preſs, and be full of 
holes. To prevent this in ſome degree, they 
boil part of the milk, and put it to the reſt; 
They never make cheeſe here, till they have 
milked the fifth meal after the cow has 


calved. The bigger the cheeſe, the better it 
is. In ſome great dairies they will make two 


cheeſes in one day, of a hundred pounds 
weight each, and continue making their beſt 
factor-cheeſe till Michaelmas, and then a poorer 


| fort for the country people; after this, a 


butter to pot for their own uſe, till the cows 


go dry. 


A gentleman in Bedfordſhire, being a native of 
Cheſhire, and living in a very rich eſtate of his own, 
in Bedfordſhire, was very deſirous to have Cheſhire 
cheeſe made there, as believing his graſs was 
good enough for the purpoſe : Accordingly, he 
procured ſeveral Cheſhire ſervants, who, though 
they had all the conveniences that were neceſ. 
fary allowed them, yet could not keep tis 
cheeſe from hoving and _— for they could 
not make it ſtand, 
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_ Cheeſe made with Sheep's Milk in Denbigh- 
ſhire; 

Five or fix ewes will give as much milk a 
1 good cow. When two meals are got, heat 
* and put them to a third meal, as ſoori 
git is taken from the ſheep, ſo that all muſt 
be in ſuch a degree of heat, as when milked 
from the beaſts. Then put your rennet in; 
and let it all ſtand in a tub, covered with a 
doth, Here will come more curd than from 
cow's milk ; take it out, and break it fine with 
your hand, put it into a wet cloth, and then 
into a preſs for fix hours. After this take 
it out, ift the cloth, ſalt the outſide, and 
preſs it againi for ſix hours more, turning the 
cheeſe topſy-turyy 3 then lay it on ruſhes' on 
4 cool floor a fortnight, turning it every day, 
then put it ow ſhelves, and rub often. This 
fort of cheeſe will be fit to eat in three months 
tine. At Cheſter, the gentry give ſi IX-pence a 
pound for it, as it comes out of Denbigh ſpire: 
It will never be hard, becauſe it is a very 
ſhort, fat cheeſe, made with the fatteſt of milk, 
and therefore taſtes and eats like marrow, as 
being the richeſt ſort of alt others. 

Cheeſe made 4vith Sheep's and Cow's Milt 

together, in Hertfordſhire. 
I know a gentleman, in Hertford/bire; who, 
Vor. II. U | after 
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after he had ſold his graſs- fed lambs off fx, 
would have his ewes duly milked, for fon: 
time, and then mix their's with his cow 
milk, for making - cheeſe for his family: 
uſe; and ſo delicate a ſort it proved, that it 


was preferred to all others. There are ſeveril 


other ways to make cheeſes, that are made 
publick; which take as follows, 
* Running Cheeſe, 


Take three pints of cream, and two quarts 
of ſtrokings ; ; ſet it mixed together on the 
fire, till it is as warm as new milk; take it 
off, and ſtir ſome rennet into it, and, when it 
is come, preſs it down with your hand, and 
then take it up as whole as you can; ſo lay it 
in your vat without breaking i it: But, I ſhould 
have ſaid, after it is wheyed, heat the whey 
ſcalding hot, and throw it upon the curds, 
before you put it into the vat; when this is 
done, put a light weight firſt, then a heavier, 
after which it muſt be falted, and laid in nettles 


pulled from their ſtalks, and it will be ready | 


to eat in three weeks; for this cheeſe muſt not 
be put into a ſcrew cheeſe-preſs. 


Two-meal Cheeſe. 
Heat the ſkim-milk as warm as the other 
meal from the cow ; ſtrain all through a ſieve 
and cloth into a tub; then put about one 
5 ſpoonful 
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ſpoonful of rennet to a cheeſe, and, in about 
half an hour, the curds will come ; then gather 
them, with your hand, into a cloth upon a 
rack, and ſqueeze the whey clean out. Cut 
the curd into thin ſlices, and break it, or 
crumble it ſmall into the vat; or fqueeze 
it in the ſlices, and put it into a preſs, in a 
cloth, for twenty-four hours; then take it out, 
and falt it on both ſides, when you are, to put 
the cheeſe into a freſh cloth, and preſs it again 
all night; next, morning take it out, and it is 


enough. 


Somerſetſhire Cheeſe. 


This, being one of the richeſt and largeſt 
forts of all; is ſeldom made. Formerly they 
were more in faſhion than now; and then, if 
one farmer had not milk enough, neighbours 
joined their ſtocks for the purpoſe; for this 
requires, at once, twelve cows milk to be 
mixed with all the cream from the milk of 
the ſame cows laſt night; both which muſt be 
ſtrained into a tub, and then three, or more, 
ſpoonfuls of rentiet muſt be directly put into it. 
When the curds are come, break and whey it 
well; and, when it is cleared from the whey 
break it again, and work three pounds of pure 
freſh butter into the curd, with as much ſalt 

= as 
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as you think proper; then put it into the pre, 
and turn it in the preſs very often, waſhing 
and changing the cloths every time, till towards 
the laſt, and then uſe three or four dry ones. 
This cheeſe muſt remain forty hours, more or 
leis, in the preſs, as it is bigger, or leſſer. 
As ſoon as it is taken out, waſh it in whey, 
and lay it in dry cloths, till it is dried; tum 
it often on the ſhelf, and, with due age, it wil 
prove an excellent cheeſe. 


Slip- coat Cheeſe. 


Mix a little rennet with ſome new milk that 
is quite cold; when it is come enough, put it 
into the cheeſe-vat as whole as you can. Here 
let it ſtand for the whey to drain out, ſome 
time; then ſet a two-pound weight on it. As 
| ſoon as it will hold together, empty it into 
clean wooden moulds, or cheeſe-vats, for this 
muſt not be put into a preſs, and here let it 
lie for two or three days; when it is dry, lay it 
on common dock-leaves,. and ſhift it often, 
till it is ripe. 


WS. 0 

Heat two quarts of cream, till it is ready 
to boil; mix it with fix quarts of cold ſtrokings, 
one quart of boiled water, two yolks of eggs 
and two ſpoonfuls of renner, with a _ 
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of ſugar; ſtir theſe all together, till milk- 
warm; when the curds are come, clear it, by 
degrees, of the whey, and preſs it at diſcretion. 
The third day, let the cheeſe he all covered 
with nettle-leaves, and turn and ſhift it every 
day in more freſh ones, and it will be fit to 
eat in about three weeks. 
Cream-cheeſe. — 

Boil ive pints of cream, and put it to three 
pints of milk, as it comes warm from the cow; 
when all is of a blood-heat, put one ſpoonful 
of rennet to it, and cover it with a cloth, till 
it comes; then take a coarſe ſtraining-cloth, 
and lay it in a large cheeſe-vat, and put your 
curd tenderly into it. On this put a chec'e- 
board, with a two-pound weight on it, to 
drain for three hours, till the whey is out; 
then lay it in another cloth, and put it into a 
leſſer cheeſe-vat, with a board, and a weight of 
four pounds on the ſame. Turn it on cloths, 
every two hours, for one day, and, after it has 
lain thus all night, take it out next morning, 
without breaking, and ſalt it on both ſides 
keep it in the vat, under the weight, one day 
more; then put it into a wet cloth, and ſhift it 
every day, till it is ripe. | 

Engliſh Cheeſe. 

Take two gallons of milk, three pints of 

1 3 cream, 
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cream, and three pints of boiling water, mixed 
well in a pail together, and, when it is a little 
hotter than milk from the cow, ſtir into it a 
ſpoonful of rennet (or leſs, if it be ſtrong) and 
let it be ſtrained into another pail together, 


Cover it with a linen and woollen cloth, to 
keep it warm till it comes; then have you; 
vat and cloths ready done out of ſcalding water. 
The vat muſt be made like a wooden mortar, 
as wide at one end as the other, without a 
bottom, and ſet it on a trencher, and, with a 
ſkimming-diſh, bruiſe the curd as little as you 
can, and ſtill, as it ſettles, put in more, and 
ſo do till all is in; and, when it is full, put a 
trencher on the top, turning the cheeſe- vat 
every half hour the firſt day, and two or three 
times the ſecond day; but be ſure to keep the 
trencher faſt when you turn it. You muſt put 
a welght on, which muſt be made of wood, 
big enough to go within the cheeſc-vat, and on 
the top of that put a pound weight, and, as 
you turn it, change the weight to the other 
end of the cheeſe. At three days end, take i 


out, and rub the top and bottom with ſalt, and 
let it ſtand to dry, ſometimes rubbing it with a 


cloth, to keep it from moulding. If you put 
it 1n ſome Juice of marygolds, it will make it 


þetter to the eye and taſte, You may make 


this 
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this ſort at any time in the ſummer, and i it will 
keep all the year. N. B. If you make ſome 

in May, they will be fit to eat at Michael 
mas, The marygold juice is to be got, by 
bruiſing the leaves in a mortar, and ſqueezing 
them through a cloth, 
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CHAP. 10, 
OF HOGS. 


Knew a miller, whoſe conſtant practice was 
to feed his hogs half way with wetted bran, 
1nd then fed them on with a fine pollard worth 
fourteen pence the ſingle buſhel, till they fatted 
and weighed forty ſtone a-piece, and though 
the fleſh of them was looſer than the corn- fed 
hogs, yet, by mixing a ſufficient quantity of 
alt-petre among common falt, it very much 
improved it both in colour and firmneſs. But 
the fleſh of ſuch hogs always weighs heavier 
than that fatted with corn, and 1s generally 
whiter and ſweeter; and it is for this reaſon, 


| that the vale men ſeldom fat a hog with their 


beans, but will give it a couple of buſhels of 
fine pollard at laſt, to take off any rankneſs 


the corn may leave, 
Us3z Mine 
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Mine are never troubled with the garget or 
meaſles, ſince 1 have given them the powder of 
crude antimony among their meat, to the quan- 
tity of as much as will lie on a ſhilling, twice 
or thrice a week, to each hog, either when be 
goes about the yard, or while he is fatting; 

7 and which will alſo procure him a good ſtomach 
to his food : Good butter-milk and the beſt 
wy will fatten hogs well. 


CHAP. 1. 
OF THE TEAM. 
SECT. 1 


General Management. 


"N November moſt of our Chiltern farmers 
take their horſes into the ſtable, becauſe the 
ſeaſon i is cold, and graſs commonly ſhort, and 
keep them altogether in the ſame. Others 
refuſe to take them in the ſtable at Allballoniid 
(which f is the general time) or any other time 
in that month, if the horſes can endure the 
| weather abroad, on purpoſe to keep them in 
health, and fave ſtable- meat. Others vil 
keep them in the ſtable every night, and turn 


them out in the day-time for a week, two, or 
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three, if the weather is mild, as aforeſaid. But 
the three farmers I am going to mention, I 
think, acted the beſt œconomiſts of any I ever 
knew. Their method was this; they had open 
hovels in their farm-yards, erected in the 
faſhion of a long ſquare, which expoſes three 
parts of them to the air; but the fourth part, 
before their heads, is cloſed with boards, and 
2 manger faſtened to them, Theſe hovels 
being covered with ſtraw, faggots, furz, broom, 
or fern, or ſuch like cheap ſtuff, their horſes 
were let looſe all the winter, to range, at 
pleaſure, about the farm-yard, and thus at 
liberty to chuſe, or refuſe, their ſtraw, or hay, 
at pleaſure, And when oats, or other corn, 
or chaff, or grains, are to be given them, the 
manger is always ready for the horſes eating 
their meat in a dry condition,—— This excel- 
lent management keeps the horſes from catch- 
ing cold. prevents foundered feet, keeps 
their heels from ſwelling, gives them a long 
wind, creates an appetite, and preſerves them 
in health. Thus three ſeveral farmers, who 
lived very near together, ordered their horſes, 
and had the beſt ſucceſs from this ſort of 
management of all others; for it is certain, 
that the cloſe confinement of horſes -in a ſtable, 
is a fort of priſon to them, and is accordingly 
. ; 5 thought 
2 | 
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thought ſo, by ſeveral of the greateſt farmer, Wl i: 
living between St. Albans and the town of u 
| Hertford, who ſtrictly obſerve to keep their 0 
horſes out in winter, in a yard, on purpoſe } 
to go in or out at pleaſure of a hovel, or half. t 
houſe, under which they are well-littered, and N 
the ſame in the yard, for the making more 1 
dung. This method is the moſt likely to n 
prevent, or cure, the greaſe, or ſcratches, in | 
horſes, with a little outward aſſiſtance, eſpe- 
ctally, if they have room enough allowed 
them; for then they will enjoy an exerciſe, f 
which will become a ſort of remedy, to promote a 
the circulation of the juices, | 
| 

t 

d 


SECT, 
Feeding the Team. 


N winter our horſe-keepers get up at five ˖ 

A. o'clock, and in ſummer at four, to bait l 
their plough or cart-horſes in the following 
manner: Firſt, ſome mix ſplit beans, bran, a 
oats, and chaff together, and give it a little at 
a time; and, while they are eating, the horſe- f 
keeper curries and dreſſes the horſes. Secondly, 
others give only oats, bran, and chaff, becauſe, 
long-bran being ſomewhat of a chaffy nature, 
but ſweeter and heartier, it will cauſe the horſes 
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to lick up "the chaff the better; for, if they 
were to be fed with only peaſe, or ſlit beans, 
or with oats among chaff alone, the cattle 
would daintily toſs the chaff up at the end of 
the manger, blow on it, and not eat their meat 
near ſo well, as when bran is mixed with it. 
Thirdly, I know a great farmer that always 
makes uſe of bran throughout the year, becauſe 
he thinks it ſaves corn, and makes the meat 
the more agreeable. Fourthly, ſome give half 
a peck of oats to each horſe, for a bait in a 
morning, before he goes to plough or cart, 
and the like in the afternoon ; others give more. 
Some bait their horſes all the afternoon, till they 
can eat no more manger- meat. Others take 
this method, to make them feed the better : 
Aiter they have baited a little while in the 
afternoon, they give them a little hay, and 
then water them, which will cauſe them to eat 
their meat with a good appetite; and the bet- 
ter, by giving them a little at a time, of oats 
| with ſifted chaff, &c. And thus a right horſe- 
keeper will make above twenty or thirty ſeveral 
ſervings of one peck of oats, and other meat 
with it, in one day, to each horſe; and at night, 
after they have been taken from graſs, to live 
altogether in the ſtable, till Chriſtmas , and 
ten does the ſame with pea, or bean- ſtraw, 

3 till 
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till Lent ſeed- time, when he begins to give 
them hay. 5 8 | 


. 


Soiling. 


OWING and giving clover, or FW 
on racks; and, though it is not com- 
monly practiſed, yet may ſainfoine be mowed 
green, and given to advantage, in the ſame 
manner. Others ſow the three graſſes of clovet, 
raygraſs, and trefoil, all together, and cut it for 
cattle's eating it green in racks, and they wil 
not only keep horſes in health, but fat them, 
| or, at leaſt, keep them in flefh and in heart 
under their work, and, at the ſame time, pro- 
duce abundance of dung with the help of ftraw. 
In this management many farmers are not 
careful to bleed their working horſes above 
twice a year, and that is commonly at Chriſtmas, 
and a little after their going into, or being fed 
with artificial graſs in racks, becauſe, by their 
conſtant working, the groflneſs of this feed 
is prevented breeding yellows, ſurfeits, farcies, 
ſtaggers, and other ails, which often happen 
by too great plenty of blood and too little work. 
This method of mowing clover, or thetches, 
and eſpecially the latter, may be done in vale- 


ridge half-acre lands, as well as in Chilter 
Inclaſe 
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incloſed fields: And therefore, where convenient 
ground lies near enough the ſtable, that farmer 
who neglects ſowing thetches or clover, for this 
purpoſe, in my opinion, may; be Cd called 
2 bad hufbandman. 
SECT. IV. 

Cxxkxx. vos 
Oats cut into Chaff for Feeding Horſes. 
Great farmer in our parts, wioſe large 
farm conſiſted moſtly of ploughed ground, 
ſeldom had hay enough to feed his horſes, cows, 
and ſheep, which defect to ſupply, he made uſe 
of oats to cut into chaff, thus:—The chaff. 
cutter's way was, to take a large handful of oats in 
their ſtraw, and put them upon. ſome cavings of 
wheat, barley, oats, or peaſe, that he firſt placed 
at the bottom of the long cutting-box, which 
being pulled all together forward to the knife, by 
the forked inſtrument, as the cutter wanted them, 
he made an excellent chaff of the mixture, that in 
a great meaſure ſupplied the place of hay. 
Others take wheat-ſtraw, and lay on the bottom 
of the box; next, they put a layer of cavings on 
that, and then another layer of wheat-ſtraw over 
both, which, being pulled forward as they 
wanted, are cut all together into good chaff. Thus 


either of theſe compoſitions will afford a l 
: ſuc 
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ſuch a manger ſubſiſtence; as will prove a hearty 
feed, eſpecially for his plough and cart-horſe; 
and is what every year comes under my owt 
practice, notwithſtanding I am maſter of ſome fine 
upland meadow ground, as moſt is in Eugland; but, 
by means of my thus cutting chaff for my cattle, 
I am enabled to ſell the greater quantity of hay. 
Without chaff, I am ſure there is no ſuch thing 
as feeding plough of cart-horſes as they ought to 
be fed. Cut chaff is a moſt cheap feed for 
making a little quantity of oats, or other corn, 
go much further in feeding cattle, than corn 
alone will, It will make beaſts drink heartily, 
and conſequently have the better appetite to their 
meat; helps to dry up humours; prevents the breed 


of worms; and by mixing oats with chaff or beans; 


the leſs corn ſerves; and is not only ſerviceable in 
this reſpect, but as it occaſions the leſs quantity 
of corn to be given to an horſe, it makes this 
mixed food the healthier to him; for if all naked 
corn was to be given to an horſe, it would be 
apt to heat him too much, and breed farcies, 
and greaſy heels. It is this famous engine that 
conſumes ſtraw in the moſt profitable manner, 


and makes an ill-ſcented hay ſweet; for by cut 


ting a coarſe, rank, and even hay a little ſtinking, 
jf it is mixed with the ſweet chaff of ſtraw, cattle 
will eat it in this form, when they will not in hay; 

| as 
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as I and thouſands of others daily experiences 
when hay has been damaged by long rains in the 
field, This profitable engine, if made in a right 
manner to the beſt advantage, may be ſo worked 
25 to cut ſixty ſingle, or thirty double buſhels of 
chaff in one day, by one man, as is now-and-then 
done by ſome of our beſt chaff-cutters, in a mix- 
ture of ſtraw and hay, which they generally cut 
together. In ſhort, this engine is kept by moſt 
great farmers in the ſouthern parts of Eugland. 
and even by the beſt huſhands that rent ſmall 
farms; becauſe it has not only theſe before men- 
toned good properties belonging to it, but it 
alſo ſerves to employ ſervants in rainy days 
within doors, when they cannot work without. 
And when one man cuts thirty double buſhels 
of chaff in one day, he earns half a crown; for 
with us the price 1s one penny the double buſhel 
cutting, that is given to thoſe who are owners of 
this tool, and who go about with it to cut chaff, 
at thoſe farmers houſes where the farmer is one 
of the lazy, poor, and indolent fort, and has not 
one of his own. 


r. V. 
Straw. 


HE haulm or ſtraw of horn grey peaſe, 
that is reckoned to be one of the whole- 
ſomeſt 
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ſomeſt and moſt ſerviceable ſort of all the 
pea kind, fupplies moſt Hertfordſbire farmen 
with: ſtover for their horſes,, cows. and ſheep, 

the greateſt. part of the winter and fpring, 
and, when it has not been much waſhed by rain, 
and got in dry, the cattle; will eat it well, and 
then, with manger-meat, the horſes will plough 0 
and cart under its feed, without the help of hay, Bl ” 
or any other ſtraw, till March or April, when al 
pea-ftraw gets ſo dry and harſh, that the cattle Wil © 
eat it with reluctancy. 


* 


BOOK XX: 


0f e FENCES and WOOD: 


CHAPTER * 
OF PLASHING: 
FE BR UA RY gives the farmer a late oppor- 
tunity, not only to plaiſh and make his old 
hedges, but likewiſe to plant new ones; and this 


in a right time, for Ofober and February are 
the two beſt months i in the whole year for this 


made in new ground; and on a level; a perſon 


may ſave much charge, by employing, in the 


irſt place, the plough, which will turn two or 
three furrows of earth againſt each other, and 
thus raiſe part of a bank for planting quick-ſets 


in, at a very little charge. When this is done, 


the workman with his ſpade, in making the ditch, 
muſt throw out ſo much, as will raiſe a bank on 
the ploughed earth ſix inches; and then he muſt 

Vor. II. X begin 


lit purpoſe. When a hedge and ditch are to be 
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begin and plant a row of white-thorn ſets, whoſe 
heads muſt be cut off within fix inches of their 
roots, laying them ſlope-ways, with a ſollar ft 
at every ten feet diſtance, and an elm, or white. 
wood tree, at every twenty. fekt e as the 
owner pleaſes. 

Although April is the laſt month in the 
ſpring ſeaſon, that admits of plaſhing hedges, 
yet no prudent farmer will have this work 
to do now, unleſs mere neceſſity forces him 
to it, Neceſſity, it is true, may happen upon 
two accounts: one, by long froſts, ſnows, and 
rains; the other, by multiplicity of bulinels, 
and ſcarcity of hands. All, or part of thek 
reaſons, may be the cauſe that he is forced to cut 
and plaiſh hedges in April, if the warm weather 
has not rarefied the fap of the wood, to the de- 
gree of what we in Hertfordſhire call boxing; that 
is, if the rind is not liquefied ſo much, by the 
fap, as to part from the wood, on bending down 
a plaiſn. If it is, this work (let the occaſion be 
ever ſo preſſing) muſt be let alone; becauſe, if i 
is performed at ſuch a time, it would ſurely kil 
ſo much. of the hedge, as where the cuts or 


Plaiſhes are made. But, where this work can be 


ſecurely done, it is of the greateſt importance to 
a farmer; becauſe this piece of neceſſary hul- 
bandry is the foundation of many advantages to 


_ It is by a gaod hedge that he has not only 
2 fuel 
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fuel for his own uſe, but alſo, for ſelling ſome to 
others. By a good hedge he can keep his corn, 
his graſs, his turnips, his rapes, and other vege- 
tables, from the rapine of ill neighbours, in a 
much ſecurer manner than thoſe farmers can, 
who ſow theſe in common, open fields ; not that 
a chiltern farmer can ſay, I will loſe none of 
them: No, there is none can ſay this, becauſe 
the common fort of hedges is not capable of pre- 
venting the arch thief; but a hedge that is half 
thorn, and plaiſhed, and made to grow very 
thick, and to a good heighth, may intimidate 
the lefſer, younger thieves, and women, from 
attempting to ſteal the farmer's corn, and other 
of his field ware, for fear the difficulty of going 
backward and forward, over his hedges, ſhould 
betray them; which ſometimes happens, by the 
cracking noiſe of the wood, or by a perſon's ly- 
ing as a ſpy, in ambuſh, by the cover of another 
part of the hedge. 

An old farmer of my acquaintance ſowed a 
four acre field with turnip-ſeed in 1743, which 
taking all over the land very well, he beitowed 
due houghing upon them, and they proved a fine 
crop, Now this incloſed field, though it lay 
but about a hundred and twenty poles off his 
dvelling houſe, yet, I heard him ſay, he did not 
expect to enjoy the benefit of above two thirds of 
the crop, becauſg a path-way lay through this 

; ] X 2 field, 
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field, which gave the pilferer a very great oppor. 
tunity to carry off his plunder ; however, as it 
happened, he got three and twenty ſhillings for 
every acre of theſe turnips, after they had beer 
heartily thinned by Mr. Thief, by ſelling then 
to a butcher, that fed them off with his fat: 
ting ſheep. This ſhews how neceſſary a good 
fence is at all times to be kept up; for, at bel, 
few farmers are free from more or leſs of ther 
rapine, eſpecially thoſe, who are either lame cr 
decrepid by old age, or live at a great diſtance 
from their out-fields. Cattle are likewiſe re. 
ſtrained from getting out of an incloſed field 
where the hedges of it are in good order, as wel 
as others from getting into it. 

It is by this great and ſtrong barrier of a go 
hedge, that night-rogues are prevented turning 
in a cow, horſe, or ſheep, into a field, for filling 

their bellies at the farmer's coſt ; which [I have 


— 
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known done by a petty dealer, or higler, who, if 
| keeping a ſcrub horſe, for carrying fiſh about Wil * 
the country, would turn him, by one means or b 
other, into a field, late at night, and fetch hin Wi * 
out early in the morning, before any of the hard. p 


working farmer's ſervants were up. By a ſtrong 

| fence, the great damage of paying coſt for what 

any ſtray cattle may occaſion, by their breaking F 

into a neighbour's field of corn, is avoided, and $! 

the farmer made to enjoy his ſleep with the i “ 
greater 
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greater aſſurance, when his field is ſurrounded by 
an able well-made hedge and ditch. In 1 742 


| had a hedge made, and a ditch three feet 


wide, in all, from the live ſtake, ſcowered ſo 
deeply up, as to raiſe the earth on the other ſide 
eighteen inches higher than the common ſurface 
of the ground; and though this was almoſt a 


hazel hedge, yet, by the help of ſuch a deep 


ſcowered ditch, and laying down the plaiſhes 
thicker than ordinary, the hunters, ſhooters, and 
poachers, have not ſince been able to preſs it ſo 
much as to give any cattle of my own, or neigh- 


bours, room to go out, or into it, by any gap; 


whereas heretofore, when the ſame hedge has 
been made, and the ditch ſcowered up, by a bad 


workman, there has been conſiderable damage | 


done by my neighbours cattle breaking! into my 


feld, and mine into theirs. 
The alder, the willow, the ſallow, the wid 


wood, the poplar, and the withy, are the right 


woods for moory, or watery grounds; the ſilver 


beech, the horn beech, the maple, the hazel, the 
witch-elm, the aſh, the oak, and the black and 
white thorns, with ſeveral other ſorts, for drier ; 

they grow 1n great variety of beauty and profit. 
It is a maxim among farmers, that a hedge, 
preſerved, will pay as well as corn; that is, the 
ground, on which ſuch hedge ſtands, will bring 
3s much profit to the owner, as if corn grew on 
| : X 3 the 
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the ſame; eſpecially, if the hedge conſiſts of 
only fallow and thorn planted together; for theſe 
two not only yield profit by their fire-wood, but 
ſecure the field againſt the inyaſions of man and 
horſe, and other cattle ; becauſe the fallow may be 
all cut out cloſe to the ground at ſix years end, as 
they ſtand a little forwarder to the inſide of the 


: field, than the thorn does, and faggots made of 
it, which we commonly ſell for fourteen ſhillings 


a hundred: but the thorn muſt remain growing 
fill twelve years end, when, by that time, the 
fallow will recover its former high growth, and 


be cut with the thorn together, leaving ſuch a 


part of both behind, as will be enough to make 
a ſtanding hedge plaiſhed in a clever manner, and 
become a fence of three feet high, at leaſt, Ob- 
ſerve this as a ſtanding rule, that you make 
your young hedges forward in November or De- 
cember, and they will get a year's ſhoot extraordi- 
nary in nine years time; for, if you make ſuch 
a vigorous hedge late in February or March, 
both ſtumps and plaiſhes will be apt to bleed, 
and run out their ſap, to the great weaken- 
ing and decay of the hedge. But an old hedge is 
not ſq apt to bleed, as we call it; therefore, 
ſuch a one is beſt made in February, or 
March, and then this will likely get a year for- 
warder in nine, than if it was made too early, 
becauſe an old hedge is not fo apt to bleed and 

| 5 run 
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of un out its ſap as a younger one is. And this 
eſe l property attends the making an old hedge in 
ut November,” or December, its ſtumps and roots, 
nd being through age got hollow or ſpongy, the 
be wets are apt to ſoak into them, make a lodge- 
as ment, and rot them; but when ſuch an old 
he hedge is made in a ſpring month, the new ſhoots 
of and heat of the increaſing ſun, ſuddenly drying 
way moiſture, will in a great meaſure prevent 
the misfortune; therefore make ſome of your 
hedges forward, and others later, that you may 
manage this moſt neceſſary part of farming, to 
the greateſt advantage, and have wood to bura 
at adue age. For as the verſe or proverb ſays— 
New beer, new bread, and green wood, will 
make a man's hair grow through his hood 
Plaiſhes are cut in pretty near the bottom part, 
25 can well be done, and the plaiſh or live ſtick 
muſt be bent caſily and warily, to lie rather in- 
wards, and the head or end of it outwards, cut- 
ting up the remaining ſtump, or piece of the bent 
plaiſh, ſmooth, low, and floping, the better to 
ſhoot off the wets, and make new branches or 
ſhoots. A workman contrives to lay as much 
of the quick at bottom as poſſible, becauſe here 
the attacks of hogs and other cattle are firſt 
made; and, if there 1s not live wood enough to 
ell up the whole hedge, then the upper part 
muſt be compleatly furniſned with dead wood. 
X 4 If 
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If a live ſtake bends too much inwards, cut i 


about four, eight, or twelve inches high, with a 
chop down the middle part of it, and put a chip 
in the gap; thus it may be made to ſtand to your 
deſire and ſhoot out in more branches for ſo doing, 
always taking care to leave as many live ſakes 
as are neceſſary, for theſe admirably wel 
ſtrengthen the hedge. When the hedge is ridder- 
ed, as we call it, that is, when all the ſuperfluous 
wood, that is not to be kept in the new hedge, is 


taken out, and when the earth af the ditch isthrown 


on the roots, and when all the wood is plaiſhed 
down, the next work is to eddow the hedge. 


Now what I mean by eddowing a hedge is this; 


The workman gets ſome briars, or ſome long 
ſticks, about half an inch, or an inch in 
thickneſs, and twiſts them about the heads of 
the ſtakes, in order. to bind the upper part of 
the hedge firmly together; and, for managing 
this chief article the beſt way, a good work- 
man will twiſt his eddows againſt the plaiſhes, 
becauſe thus they bind the. tighter. Others 
eddow their hedges the ſame. way the plaiſh 
lies, which is wrong. Some, again, will put 
or place one eddow before another ; others will 
work them even; but then they are not ſo 
ſtrong as when one is worked before the other; 
becauſe, in this manner, one keeps the othet 
from riſiog. Now the benefit of a ditch- hedge 


(which | 


- 3 C AY we 
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(which is the beſt of all others) is, that it is a, 


fort of double fence for keeping out cattle, 


eſpecially when a rough brow of thorn, that 


grows among it, is laid ſlope-ways, on the 
outſide next to the ditch, which adds much 


to the ſecurity of it, and diſcoprages cattle from. 
attempting a breach, 

In making any hedge, there ought this par- 
ticular care to be taken, that it is not made 
in a hard froſt, nor too late in the ſpring. 
The damage ariſing from the firſt will be, that 


the froſt will make the plaiſhes fly ; ; that is, 


when the workman makes a chop with his 
bill, and afterwards bends the plaiſh, to lay it 
down, it will quite ſeparate, and then it is 
ſpoiled; which mild weather prevents, for then 
the plaiſh will bend to deſire, and yet not 
ſeparate from the remaining ſtump: Likewiſe, 
if a hedge is made too late in the ſpring- time, 
when the ſap is riſen, or to write more properly, 
when the ſap is ſo rarefied and thinned, that the 
buds appear ſwelled, and the leaves ready to 
come out, then it is dangerous making or 
plaiſhing a hedge; becauſe, by the firmneſs of 
the ſap, the rind will part with the wood, and 
then the conſequence will be, having a dead 
plaiſh in the hedge, inſtead of a live one, to 
the great weakening and damaging of the _—_ 

1 | | 1 
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Such a hedge beſt grows where there are no 
manner of trees planted in it; for it is theſs 
that often reduce good hedges Jinn bad ones, 
- by their unnatural drips on the underwood, 
whereby in length of time they do more harm 
than the value of their timber amounts to, 
eſpecially if they be oaks, aſhes, or walnuts, 
theſe are ſo prejudicial to their lower neighbours, 
both by their roots and heads, as to ſpoil their 
growth by ſaturating and envenoming their 
boughs by their ſhade and drip, and exhauſting 
the goodneſs of the ground about them. 


4 —_y 


CHA P. I. 
OF THE SORT OF WOOD. 
_ Sallow, 


HIS wood in particular is ſo prone to 

grow, that if an arm, or piece of its 
head, from four to fourteen feet in length, is 
buried in a ditch or trench, well manured before- 
hand, and covered ſhallow with mould, it will 
grow ; provided .it be done when the leaves are 
coming out, for then the ſap will run into 
ſhoots; and alſo, if a place or two are left 
open in ſuch a piece for the ſhoots to come out 
at, as we do to encreaſe our ſallows, Sc. in 


hedges and woods. 
4 1 
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It is this that will, beyond all others, ſuffer 
elf to be cut to profit in a hedge at four or 
five years end; fa that where it is planted with 
white-thorn (as it beſt is) it may be made twice 
o once of that: Here then the farmer has 
three crops of hedge-wood in nine or twelve 
fears, and at the ſame time enjoys the beſt of 


fences, » 


In a copſe or hedge the ſallows may be thick- 
ned, by giving a pole a chop at bottom, that 
it may eafily bend to the ground, where it 
muſt be kept forced down, by driving wooden 
hooks in, and then cover it all over with mould 
in the nature of a layer, leaving here and there 
an open place for the ſhoots to come out at as 
s mentioned in treating of the elm: beſides, 
a fallow of all others is the eaſieſt and quickeſt 
propagated z inſomuch, that if a ſtake is drove 
Into the ground in any of the winter months, 
when it is not a froſt, it is ſix to one odds if 
it does not grow. I have known a hedge, 
in which fallow and white thorn have growed 
vithout the interruption of trees, that forty 
poles at nine years end has returned four hundred 
fagoots, worth twelve ſhillings a hundred, 


Becch, 


By maſt, either in the month of October, 0 
n February or - March, it may be ſown in 3 
= all 
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drill almoſt cloſe to each other, and then the 
earth covered lightly on the ſame, and over that 
ſome horſe-litter to defend them from the froſt 
and ſun, but not in too great a quantity : This 
I ſuppoſe to be done in a bank of mould, 
thrown up by making a ditch of two feet 
deep, and as much wide, But our common 


method here is, to raiſe a hedge by ſets, which 
is the quicker and readier way; for of late it | 
| has been diſcovered, that no wood makes | 


ftrong and profitable a fence on chalky grounds, 
as the beech; becauſe this will grow and flouriſh 
there when others will not. And here it makes 
a moſt noble fence againſt the treſpaſs of cattle; 
for, in its nature, nothing of Eugliſb woods 
excels it for hardneſs, but the box, yew, &. 
the plaiſh of it being ſo ſtrong, that it will lic 
acroſs in a hedge like a rail, and not yield to 
the efforts of horſe nor cow, as ſeveral of the 
afore-mentioned forts will, which renders its 
poles of great uſe. | 
| Hazel, 


I obſerve, that in five plaiſhes, hardly one 
lives; and if the hedge is not made in nine 
or twelve years, the bodies are apt to die, but 
jt muſt never be made under nine. 
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Alder. 


Its wood is beſt in watery folahdarions to build 
on, where it is ſaid to harden like a ſtone, and 
the very ſmall heady part will ſerve to lay in 
nenches, that drain land to keep it hollow for 


the water to paſs. 
Elm. 


Or lop a young elm, the lop being about 
three years growth; do it in the latter end of 
March, when the ſap begins to creep up into 
the boughs, and the buds ready to break into 
lengths of four feet ſlanting, leaving the knot 
where the bud ſeems to put forth in the 
middle; inter theſe in trenches of three or 
four inches deep, and in good mould well 
trodden, and they will infallibly produce you a 
crop; for even the ſmalleſt ſuckers of elms 
will grow (being ſet) when the ſap is newly 
ſtirring in them. There is yet a fourth way 
no leſs expeditious: Bare ſome of the maſter- 
roots of a vigorous tree, within a foot of the 
trunk, and with your axe make ſeveral chops, 
putting a ſmall ſtone into every cleft, to hinder 
their cloſure, and give acceſs to the wet; then 


cover them three or four inches thick with 


earth; and thus one ſingle elm, well ordered, 
will make a fair nurſery, which, after two or 


three years, you may ſeparate and plant in the 
3 place 
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place deligned for them, Hedges are uſually 
made from Allballontide to Lady day. If one is 
made too thick, it will not grow ſo well; the 
thinner the hedge is made, the better it grows, 
if there be wood enough left to make a fence. 


* . 
2 „ 
r * * 
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char III. 
THE DURATION OF HEDGE Woo, 


He will ſtand well twenty years in a 
11 fpring or copſe; but in a hedge it ſhould 
be made at nine, or twelve, at Wo. elſe the 
hedge will ſuffer by the decay of plaiſhes, 
Sallow, after nine years growth, will decay, by 
growing hollow. Maple will endure a long 
time; but aſh will grow, and laſt time out of 
mind. Maple is a ſoft wood, but not ſo ſoft 
as ſallow; is apt to fly in plaſhing down, but 
grows as faſt or faſter. than any, except fallow. 
Sallow, when it grows among thorn in a hedge, 
may be cut out at fix years end; and, at fix 
years end more, both the thorn and ſallow may 


be made at one and the ſame time into faggots, I 


or otherwiſe, as it is generally practiſed in the 
Chiltern or flinty country in the greateſt per- 
fection, and to the greateſt profit, as 1 ſaid 
before. 
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"CHAP. IV. 
| OF .COPSE WO OD. 


of felling and di peng of Spring or Copfe-nood. 


JANUARY is a very proper time to fell 
all copſe or ſpring wood, and finiſh the 
— thereof, becauſe next month is generally 
very buſy one, with many farmers, who ſow 
conſiderable quantities of ground, with peaſe, 
beans, and oats. In our Weſtern part of 


Hertfordſbire, we fell our ſpring-wood at twelve | 
ears growth; and as it generally contains aſh, A 
allow, haſte, maple, Sc. we either have it | 5 
made into faggots, to ſell into the vale of | 
Hilſbury, os elſe fell it in ranges and ſell it i 
xcording to the number of poles, for making | 
hurdles, chair-frames, or other uſes ; and the | 
quantity of fire-wood beſides, at the rate ql 
ſometimes of twelve, or eight, or ſix pounds | 
a acre; for here we ſave none for hoops, 'Þ 
or hop-poles. But, in the Eaſtern part | 

of Hertfordſhire, their ſpring-wood, for the | 


moſt part, runs on horn-beech, which being 
a very hard, but good fire wood, is a ſlow 
grower, and therefore do not fell it under 
ixteen years old. Alſo about Chaffon in Bucks, 
they have many acres under the growth of = 
birch, which they ſell for broom, fire-wood, 1 
| | E 
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And fo, in many other parts, there is variety 


and like copſe- wood, at a diſtance. In any 
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&c. And a little nearer London, about U; 


bridge, their copſe wood is chiefly haſle, and 
bought by or for the hoop-bender, altogether. 


J 


of ſpring-woods and managements; as yey 
coppices, which require a long time before they 
be felled: Others of alder, withy, willow, or 
oziers; and, in Norfolk and Suffolk, they fl) 
their broom and whin plantations, which, by 
their five, or ſeven years growth, appear as high| 


of theſe, there is required very good manage- 
ment to make the ground pay in coppice-wood 
as much as indifferent land will with good 
huſbandry in corn or graſs. In our Chiltern 
dry country of Hertfordſhire, we find the ſallow- 


Plant to pay the beſt of all others. An acre ] 


of all fallow has been fold, with us, for twelve 
years growth. tha 


BOOK XXl. 


| | ro CEY dt 4 8 
of the GENERAL BUSINESS 
of the FARM. 


CHAP. I, 
OF TYTHES. 


HE following account of tythes came to 
my hands, by means of a great diſpute 

that happened between a miniſter in Hertfordſhire 
ad a farmer his pariſhioner, who, from a 
fling cauſe at firſt, carried on the matter ſo 
fir, that a tryal commenced before the barons 
of the Exchequer, which terminated almoſt to 
the ruin of the farmer, and to the great expence 
of the miniſter, who, though. he got the 
advantage at law, yet run out a conſiderable 
ſum of money by the farmer's breaking, and 
getting his perſon protected by a ſtatute of 


bankruptcy; I ſay, the copy of the following 
Vol., II. Y queries 
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queries and anſwers being obtained by the 
farmer for his inſtructions, I got the opportunity 
of writing out another by it, which, as it wa h 
given under the hand of that eminent learned 
counſellor in the law Sir Conftantine Phipps 


I ſuppoſe it may be depended on as true; - 
the perſon, whom it was writ firſt for, living I 
in the pariſh of St. Peter's, in the town of 

St. Alban's, in the county of Hertford, 1720. \ 


Query One. Tythe-milk; whether the pa- n 
riſhioners are obliged to carry the ſame to the 
vicar z or, whether the vicar is not obliged to 
ſend for the ſame to the pariſhioners _ of 
| habitation ? | 

Anſwer. I conceive the pariſhioners are not 1 
obliged to carry their ſmall tythes to the vicar, g 
but he is obliged to fetch them, © 10 

Query Two, Tythe-calves; how the tythe a 
of ealves is to be paid to the vicar, if bought Wl d 
and ſuckled, or home-bred ? 

Anſwer. For calves that fall in the pariſh, Wl ;; 
the tenth is due for tythes, unleſs there be 2 
particular cuſtom for tything the calves in the 
Pariſh ; but for calves bought and ſuckled no Wil v 
tythes are due. Wl 

Query Three. How the tythes of ary « cows ill v1 

of the farmer's own, and cows and horſes of 

others taken in to winter with hay and ſtraw, i a 
: * to be paid to the vicar, or any tythes due? BY vi 


r OF- TYTHES © ons 

Anſwer. If the farmer's own cows and horſes, 
and other perſons, are only fed in winter upon 
hay and ſtraw, and not grazed, I am of opinion 
no tythes are due: But, if they are grazed 
at all, tythes muſt be paid for ſuch grazing 
after the rate of two ſhillings in the pound, 
according to the value of the herbage. 

Query Four, Whether ſheep and lambs 
bought in and killed in the farmer's own houſe, 
in a little time after ſo bought, ought to pay 
tythes, and R what manner, if any? 

Aufever. J am of opinion that ſheep and 
lambs, = in and killed in the farmer's 
own howlh, - ought to pay tythes for the time 
they were fed in the pariſh, after the rate of 
two ſhillings in the pound for the value of the 
herbage, unleſs there is a particular cuſtom in 
the pariſh for the payment of tythes for the 
depaſture of ſheep. 

very Five. How lambs bred and fattened, 
or kept for ſtores, ought to pay tythes, and at 
what age they are to be tythed : ? | 

Anſwer. I am of opinion that tythes ought 
b be paid for lambs bred and fattened, or 
for ſtores, and that ſuch lambs are tytheable, 
when they are able to live without the ewes, 

Query Sixth, How pigs are to be tythed, 
add at what age, and out of what number the 
vicar can claim or demand one? 

ES 
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Anſeer. Pigs are tytheable when they can 
live without the ſow, and the vicar is intitled 
to one in ten, unleſs by the cuſtom of the pariſh 
there be any other particular way of tything 
Pigs. | 
Query Seventh. Whether the vicar can take 
tythe-egos and tythe-chickens both at one time, 
the chickens coming out of the eggs that were 
tythed before? 

Anſwer. I am of opinion, if the vicar take 
tythe-eggs, he is not intitled to the tythe af 
chickens coming out of thoſe eggs which he had 
tythed. 

Query Eighth, Whether the vicar can _—_ 
tythe for the farmer's own horſes, which they 
plough and ſow and till their land with? 
Anſwer. Tythes are not due for horſes uſed 
for the plough, or the farmer's own uſe on his 
on farm in the ſame pariſh, | E 

Query Ninth. Whether the reines ar 
bound to houſe the fruit, when gathered for the | 
vicar, or ſet them out on the ground where they c 
are gathered? If loſt by the vicar's neglect of oy 
ſending tor them; "WARE the vicar ſhall bear to 
the loſs ? | | 
Anſtoer. I am of opinion the aw ha 

are not bound to houſe the tythe-fruit, but the BY oy 
tythe-fruit ought to be ſet out on the ground. cat 
But notice ought to be given to the vicar, Wil fn 


when the fruit is gathered; and, if it be 
ſpoiled 
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foiled by reaſon of his not fetching away 
his tythes in due time, he muſt bear the loſs. 

Query Tenth. Whether turnips which fat- 
tened ſheep ought to pay tythes, when the ſaid 
ſheep have paid tythe-wool before, or eaten 
ith ſtore-ſheep and lambs, that will pay tythe- 
wool afterwards ? 

Anſwer. If turnips are drawn 2 afterwards 
taten by ſheep, tythes are due for ſuch turnips. 
But, if the turnips are not drawn but eaten 
yon the ground, no tythes are due for ſuch 
turnips, but only a tythe-herbage for ſuch 
ſheep as are not ſhorn, nor have any lambs in 
the pariſh, | 

Query Eleventh. What tythes of pigeons are 
due to the vicar from thoſe that keep them, and 
ent dove-houſes ? | | 

Anſwer. Tythes are due for young pigeons, 
and the vicar is intitled to the tenth of the | 
ralue, if they are ſold. 

Query Twelfth, Whether meddow lands, 
that have paid tythe graſs to another perſon, _ 
ought to pay tythes again for the after- paſture 
w the vicar for the ſame year | ? | 

Anſwer. J am of opinion, that the occupier, 
having paid tythes to the rector for the hay, 
agt not to pay tythes for the agiſtment of 
attle to the vicar for the after-· paſture in the 
lame year. 

ConSTANTINE PHIPPS, 
* 23 
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The pariſh of South Mimms, in the county of 
Middleſex, not having at any time paid their 
ſmall vicarial tythes in kind, but a rate of 
three-pence per pound inſtead thereof, and the 
preſent vicar inſiſting for the future to take the 
ſame in kind, they deſire to be informed in the 
method and manner the law. preſcribes in the 
payment of the ſame ; whereas, in this caſe, 
there is no cuſtom to guide them in any of the 
particulars. 

Query Firſt, How the tythes for the de- 
paſturing of barren cattle are to be paid, whether 
according to the value of the ground, or the 
tenth penny for which ſuch cattle is fold ; and 
if in the laſt caſe, if the prime coſt is to be 
deducted, and whether it is to be paid according 
to the proportion . of time ſuch cattle feed 
thereon, and how ſuch proportion is to be 

made, or if the vicar is in any caſe intitled to 
a tenth penny, unleſs by cuſtom ? 

Aafwer. If the occupier of the land rakes 
in cattle of others to agiſt, the tenth part of 
the money received (as I take it) is payable for 
agiſtment : For his own cattle fed thereon, 
tythes are to be paid according to the value of 
the land, after the rate of two ſhillings in the 
pound for the tenth of the value of the 
feeding; to be eſtimated for the time they ſhall 
be fed, But I know of no ſuch rule of pay- 
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ing of the tenth penny of what ſuch cattle is 
ſold for. 

Query Second. If a ground be eaten with 
profitable, as alſo with barren or unprofitable 
cattle; if the greater part of ſuch cattle being 
uprofitable ſhall free the reſt ? | 

Anſwer. Tythe muſt be paid for the un- 
profitable, and the profitable will. not exempt 
the reſt, a IEC 

Query Third. If any tythes are to be paid 
for after-paſture, fallow or corn-ſtubbles, or 
for any cattle or fattened oxen, or the like ro 
te fed thereon, or for the milk of milch-cows 
while they go on ſuch BE Pn fallow, or 
com-ſtubble ? 

Anſwer. Of common 180 no le are to 
be paid for cattle fed on after-paſture, fallow, 
or ſtubbles; but the milk of cows, being a 
different increaſe, will be payable, while they 
50 on ſuch after- — fallow, or corn- 
ſtubble, 

Query Fourth. Whether barren cattle are fed 
partly on after-paſture, or partly on paſture. 
ground, how the tythe of ſuch cattle is to be 
ad ? 

e Tythes are to be paid for the time 
they feed on paſture- ground, and it is the 
piſnioners intereſt, who claim any diſcharge, 

| ES - © _ 
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to diſtinguiſh how long they were fed on 
ſuch ground, and how long on the after-paſture, 

Query Fifth. If any tythes be paid for 
milk of cows, while each cow feeds on hay, 
which before hath paid tythe to the impro. 
priator, or for oxen fattened on ſuch hay only? 


Anſwer. I have no doubt but tythe muſt be 


paid. of the milk of ſuch cows, the milk, as 
I have before obſerved, being a different in- 
creaſe; but I do not ,weil conceive what tythe 
can be. Paid for oxen, which are only Fatcendd 
with hay. | 

Query Sixth. Where barren cattle are fed on 


common ground, if the tythe is to be paid | 
to the pariſh where ſuch common lies, or to 
the pariſh where the owner lives? 


Anſwer. Cattle feeding on common or waſte 
ground, whereof the pariſh is not certainly 
known, are ,by expreſs proviſion by ſtatute 


of 2 Eliz. 6th, to pay tythes, to the pariſh 


where the owner dwells; but I think it is 
otherwiſe where the pariſh is certainly known. 

Query Seventh. If any tythe is to be paid 
for cattle killed and eaten in the houſe, or for 
the milk of cows eaten in the houſe ? 

Anſwer. In my opinion this circumſtance 
alone will not carry any exemption. 

Query Eighth. How the tythe of milk 1s 


0 be paid, whether every tenth part of every 


time 
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ime of milking, or every tenth meal or milking? 
And if obliged to give notice every time of milk- 
ing conſtantly every day, at ſuch a time or hour, 
is ſufficient ? And if the tythe of the milk is not 
fetched away by the vicar, what 1 is to be done 
with it? 

Anſwer. It has been hadged, that of com- 
mon right the tenth meal ought to be ſet out by 
the pariſhioner at the common milking-place, 
and though I think the law does not require no- 
tice of the ſetting out, yet, as to fetching it 
away, I think it neceſſary to render the vicar 
inexcuſable. | 

very Ninth. Where milch cows feed 8 
in one pariſh, and are milked only in one 
pariſh, if the tythe of the milk is to be paid 
only in that pariſh where they are milked, or 
otherwiſe ? 

Anſwer. I think the tythe-milk ought to be 
paid to each pariſh, for the time the cows are 
fed there. 

Query Tenth, When the tythe of lambs, pigs, 
and calves, &c. is to be paid, if the pariſhioner 
hath not ten lambs, &c. in one year, are any 
tythes to be paid; and as the cuſtom of the 
pariſh is to ſuckle all their lambs, till fat and 
ſaleable, if, in this caſe, the vicar can oblige the 
pariſhioner to pay tythe for the lambs, when they 
are ſuckled and fit for market; or the tenth. 


penny 
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penny when ſold, or only as they fall and are 
able to live without the dam? 

Anſrwer. I take it, that of common right they 
are tytheable, when weanable, and they can live 
without the dam. If fewer than ten, the tenth 
part of the value at ſuch time is to be paid. 

Query Eleventb. Whether any tythes are due 
for lambs that fall before Lady-day next, from 
which time the vicar hath given notice to take 
his tythes in kind? 

Anſwer, If there hath been a running com- 


poſition, which hath included all ſorts of tythes, 
I apprehend that no tythes will be due for lambs 


that fall before Lady-day next, from which time 
the vicar hath given notice to take his tythes in 
kind. 


Query Twelfth. Where ewes are broth from 


one pariſh to another ready to lamb, or ewes 
having juſt lambed with their lambs; if any 
tythes be due to the vicar for ſuch lambs not 
fallen in the pariſh, or for lambs fallen from 
ſuch ewes that have fed altogether in another 
pariſh? 

Query Thirteenth, Whether, a pariſhioner 
faking graſs for a month or two in another pariſh 
for ewes ready to lamb and fall there, if the vicar 
of the pariſh from whence ſuch ewes come, and 


where the owner lived, ſhall have the tythe of 
fuch lambs? 3 
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4 

N Query F. ourteenth. When ewes feed partly in 
ne pariſh and partly in another, and the lambs + 
fall, and the ſheep are ſhorn in one pariſh only, 

0 f the tythe of the lambs and wool is to be paid 

ay to that pariſh where the ſheep are ſhorn and 
the lambs fall ? | 

E Query Fifteenth. Whether deer or conies in 

n park, which the occupier rents and makes 


profit of the ſame deer and cones by ſale, pay 
ay, or what tythes? 

Aaſwer. Of common right no tythes are due 
for deer or conies, and I do not know of any 
uthority in law that alters the rule, though Pro- 
it be made of them by ſale. 

very Sixteenth. If underwood, that is uſed 
ah in fuel for the houſe and in fencing the - 
mound, pay any tythe; or, whether the ſame 
made into faggots and ſold pays to the vicar ; 
ad how and whether the tythes of willows, 
taſles, birch, elder, thorn, &c. are vicarial 
ythes? 
Anſcwer. Underwood ſo ſed | is leaked upon 
b be diſcharged from payment of tythes, either 
jr legem terre, or by preſcription : but, made 
ito faggots and ' ſold, is tytheable. But, as 


3 tout uſage to the contrary, it is payable to 
f 0 impropriator, not to the vicar. 


wod 1s efteemed a great tythe, I apprehend, 


. 
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Query Seventeenth. If turnips are vicarial 


ttrthes, and if any turnips be due where it is 2 


ſecond crop of the ground that hath paid tythe 


before, or where K are eaten by 8 
cattle? 


Anſwer. Turnips are eſteemed a ſmall tythe, 


and may, as ſuch, be payable to the vicar, if 


intitled thereto by uſage or endowment ; and, by 
preſctiption, . the pariſhioner may be diſcharged 


from payment of the ſecond crop. 


Query Eighteenth. If any of the above-men- 
tioned tythes (of which hath been no cuſtom or 


uſage for the payment thereof) be not ſet out ot 


paid, whether the vicar hath any remedy by the 
Ratute of 27 Hen. VIII. ch. 20. or by the late 
ſtatute for the better recovery of ſmall tythes, or 


any other: and what remedy in this caſe ? 


Anſwer. I think the vicar's proper remedy, 
in ſuch caſe, would be by bill in | the court by 
— . 


From the Tything-T able. 


20 the. Reflor. Corn, hay, timber, &c. are 
due. - | | | 
To the Vicar. Eggs, fowls, beaſts, fruit, un- 


derwood for fueling ſold, &c. 

Barren Lands, Improved, are free from tythes 
for ſeven years; but not land got from the ſea, 
nor marſh lands drained, 


Fallow 


th 


fl 
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Fallow | Graund. Tythes are not due here, 
though the occupier has ſome profit. 

Corn. Pariſhioners are to cut down and bind 
in ſheaves. The parſon is to take away in due 
time, or ſued for a treſpaſſer. The farmer is not 
bound to watch them. | 

Cutting of green tares for feeding cattle, grain, 
or corn, ſown on head-lands, peaſe and beans 
eaten in a man's houſe, raking and ſtubble, are 
not tytheable. 

Where corn has grown and paid tythes, the 
lame year, are not tytheable again. 

Graſſes. Graſs, hay, clover, lucern, cinque- 
foil, &c. applied to feeding of cattle, are tythe- 
able every tenth cock; according to the cuſtom 
of places. Graſs cut for ſuſtenance of cattle, 
the owner not having ſufficient otherwiſe, is not 
ytheable. : | 

Afcer-meath, or after-paſture, pay no tythes 
unleſs by cuſtom. 

Paſturage for beaſts kept * plough or cart, 
or for pleaſure, pay no tythes. 

Cattle, Tythes ſhall not be paid for young 
cattle bred for the plough or pail. 

If tythes are paid for wool, the ſheep ſhall not 
pay for their herbage. 

Oxen or ſteers, kept for ſale, pay tythes for 
their paſture; but not wethers, becauſe ay 


render tyrhe of their wool, 
Timber 
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Timber trees. Oak, aſh, elm, &c. are not 
tytheable, nor trees growing in parks, foreſts, 
chaces, and the branches, which ſhoot and bark, 
are diſcharged with the bodies and fruit: trees; 
and aſpin, beech, hafle, holly, willow, 1 
&c. where uſed for building. 

Underwood. Tythes are generally PER if ſold 
ſtanding, payable by the buyer : if felled, by the 
ſeller. In like manner broom and furz; but! 
are not tytheable, where uſed for houſe, hedee, 

or cart, Acorns, maſt, &c. if they drop from 
the tree, and ſwine eat them, pay no tythe; but 
if ſevered for feeding ſwine, they do, or if ga. 
thered and fold. Apples, pears, plums, &c. 
in incloſures, gathered for ſale, pay tythe in 

kind. a 
Fouls and Eggs. Tytbes of ducklings and 
geeſe, are uſually paid in kind; but of hens and 
turkies, moſt commonly in their eggs, as cuſtom 
guides. No tythes of ſwans, turkies, pheaſants, 
partridges, pigeons, &c. for them, or their 
eggs are due by right, they being wild by nature, 
unleſs by cuſtom. But, if tythes be paid for the 

young, there ſhall be none for the eggs. No 
tythes are due for pigeons conſumed i in a man's 
houſe. 

Beaſts, If a man has ten calves, colts, lambs, 
&c. in one year, 1ythe is payable ; but, if he has 
tewer than ten, none in kind is to be paid, that 
| year 
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year, except cuſtom warrants it ; but, in ſuch 
caſes, there is uſually a rate-tythe, or the parſon 
tarries till next year. 8 are . when 
veanable. 

Milk-cheeſe. Under this head i is comprehended 
butter and cheeſe, Milk is to be paid every 
tenth meal, and carried either to the vicarage- 
houſe, or church-porch. A number of cheeſes 
may diſcharge the milk, for no tythe for 
cheeſe or burter 1 is due of itſelf, being made by 
labour, 

Wool and ſkins —of ſheep and lambs are tythe- 
able, proportionably to the time fed in the 
pariſh z to wit, eight pounds in eighty, if a year; 
four for half, three if a quarter, the twelfth. 
f a month, and nothing for leſs than thirty 
days.” By cuſtom, it may be paid at Lammas 
day, though due at ſhecring-time. If ſhorn, 
and die before Eaſter following, no tythes are 
due; nor for ſheep that feed. after the corn is 
reaped, Sheering of ſheep, to preſerve them in 
their walks from brambles and vermin, is-not 
tytheable. If the owner kills his ſheep, he muſt 
pay tythe for the wool, but not for the ſkin; 
nor for pelts or fells of ſheep which dic of 
the rot. : 

Deer, Hares, Conies, Sc. No wks are due 
for deer, conies, wild-fowl, or fiſh taken out of 
the ſea, But trouts, taken out of. a river, are 
judged tytheable. | 


n 
CATH 
OF SERVANTS. 


S there is no ſuch thing as carrying on the 
buſineſs of farming without ſome ſorts of 


A 


ſervants; it highly concerns the farmer to endes. 


vour the choice of the honeſt ſkilful ones, be- 
cauſe, as his ſervants are, ſo will his buſineſs be 
well or ill done; though I am ſenſible that many 


of them are ſpoiled by the ill conduct of their 


maſters, 


T be Charafter of a Ploughman. 


T his i is the chief ſervant, and the moſt uſeful 
of all others about a farm ; for upon his ſkill and 
diligence depends very much the ſucceſs of corn 
crops, &c. 

All, or moſt ploughs, ſome ploughmen will 
hold exquiſitely well, by laying their thoroughs, 


or furrows, ſo even, that one will be hardly 


higher, or broader than another; for which 


\ reaſons, many of the better ſort of ploughmen 


will make a bargain to do nothing elle all the 
year, than the following works: to hold plough 
eight hours, from ſix to two o'clock, whenever 
the weather permits; at hay-harveſt, to act as 


head man in mowing, and leading on the reſt of 


the company; at corn-harveſt the ſame, in reap- 
* ing 
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ing and mowing, for which reaſon he i; called 
Lord, or chief of the workmen. In the ſnowy and 
froſty ſeaſons, when he cannot go to plough, he 
will drive the team or dung: cart, and alſo, every 
time it draws corn to market, he accompanies it; 
but refuſes to do any other work, unleſs it be to 
attend at the-ſmith's ſhop, to direct him in making 
and ſetting the point of the ſhare aright, that is 


to ſay as he would have it, or to mend the har- 


neſs upon a pinch of neceſſity, when the collar- 


| maker cannot be had; or, to ſhoe all the horſes; 


which now-a-days is very common for the 
floughman to do, as a faving article to a farmer, 
becauſe he thinks it will anfwer, if he gets no 
more than the old ſhoes clear, which helps to- 
wards making ſhare-points and other odd iron 
work. From the farmer that keeps eight horſes, 
to one that keeps but five, a ploughman will in- 
{ﬆ on having thoſe privileges infured to him; 


ind not only in theſe; but in ſome others, as his 


being allowed a horſe-keeper under him, that 
kes him moſtly off the trouble of looking afrer 
the horſes, that drives his plough, that gets up 
every morning before him, and who attends him 


erery time * drives the team to market; but, 


in vales, the caſe is ſomewhat altered, for here 
the farmer ſeldom, or never, hires a horſe keeper, 
becauſe in thĩs dirty wet country, where the ſight 
of a ſtone is a rarity, their. horſe-ſhoes, and their 

Yor. _ N ſocket, 


to the ploughman that a farmer has. His talk 
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ſocket, broad-ſhare, and coulter belonging to 
their foot plough, laſt' a long time, ſo that the 
ploughman here has ſeldom occaſion to go to 
ſmith's ſhop, and, therefore, has the more time 
to look after his horſes; and, accordingly, he is 
hired to plough, and look after his horſes himſelf; 
and the boy, that drives his plough, is one that 
is kept not only for that, but to fold and unfold, 
where there is no ſhepherd kept, to look after 
the cows, and do any odd jobbs; nor do they 
employ ſo much care and pains in drefling and 
managing their horſes in vales, as they do in 
chiltern countries, by reaſon they are ſo liable to 
be dirty, as leſſens the pride of their horſe- 
maſter; nor have their ploughmen ſo much 
wages as the chiltern ploughmen : and, to give 
ſuch a compleat ploughman his juſt character,! 
ſhould ſay, he ought to be one capable of advi- 


ſing what is beſt to be done with ſuch a piece of 


ground, what fort of ploughing is moſt proper 
for it, what fort of ſeed is molt requiſite for it, 


what manure, or dreſſing, is moſt natural to i- 


and when is the beſt time to ſow it; when 


graſs and corn are fit to mow, and wheat to 


reap, peaſe and beans to hook, and ſo a hun- 


dred things more. 


| _ The Taſker Servant. 
This man I take to be the next uſeful ſervant 


= 
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is commonly to thraſh five and twenty buſhels of 


wheat in one week, and clean it for market; I 
fay, this is his common ſtint, for wheat ſeldom 
yields ſo well as to confine him to thirty buſhels, 
but ſometimes to leſs than five and twenty; but 
this is regulated in proportion to the common 
yield of wheat in the ſame pariſh, for cuſtom 
very much governs in the farmer's buſineſs; as I 
am going to ſhew by this one example of a taſker, 
who generally thraſhes his five buſhels of wheat - 
in one day, and cleans five and twenty buſhels on 
every ſixth day. If a taſket is a clever workman, 
and the wheat yields well, he will do his week's 
work compleatly in five days time; and for this 
purpoſe he works the harder, that he may enjoy 
the ſixth day to himſelf; 

A taſker ought to be very cleanly about his 
work, and therefore moſt of them have a pair of 
ſhoes made out of an old hat, for by the tread of | 
this he cannot bruiſe the kernels. A taſker ſel- 
dom leaves the wheat-barn, till the corn is 
thraſhed out; and when he thraſhes either barley, 


beans, peaſe, or oats, if they yield well, his 
common taſk 1s thus: — To thraſh and clean five 


quarters of barley in one week; to thraſh and 
clean five quarters or ſeams of oats in one week; 
to thraſh and clean thirty buſhels of beans in one 
week; and to thraſh and clean thirty buſhels of 
peaſe in one week, and all theſe. fit for ſale in a 
market; or, according to the quantities (as I 

| Z 2 ſaid 
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nid before) generally thraſhed in the neighbour- 
hood. But, to prevent diſputes about work, 
the maſter commonly makes a bargain with the 
taſker at hiring, by telling him, that, if he lives 
with him, he muſt thraſn ſo much wheat, or bar- 
ley, or oats, or beans, or peaſe in a day, &c. And 


_ (therefore a taſker will do no other buſineſs than 


thraſh, except it be to give cows ſtraw night and 
morning in the farm yard, to mow at hay- time, 
and to reap and mow at harveſt. 
A Shepherd. : 

T his is accounted as uſeful a ſervant as any 
he farmer has; and who, accordingly, gives him 
near, if not quite, as much wages as the plough- 
man, if he is to have the care of a large flock of 
ſheep; for on his care very much depends the 
lives of theſe moſt ſerviceable creatures, by his 
preventing their rotting in his good management 
of them, and their damaging green corn, graſſes, 
and other vegetables; for ſometimes a ſhepherd, 
in common fields eſpecially, is obliged to let his 
flock graze cloſe to the ſides of ftanding green corn, 
and turnips, &c. which the ſheep are very prone 
to break into; and then if he is not a very dili- 
gent, vigilant ſervant, he may bring his maſter 
under a great damage. A lame ſhepherd and 
a lazy dog are ſaid to be the beſt attendants 
on a flock of ſheep, becauſe theſe cannot very 


readily 3 their bodies by hard driving 
them, 


— 
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them, or running them about, as too many of 
the ignorant ſort do, and thereby occaſion the breed 
of the ſcab, red - water, leannefs, and other maladies. 
A ſhepherd ſeldom does any thing elſe, beſides 
folding his ſheep every night, when the weather 
permits, unleſs it be at a ſheering time; and 
then, if he can ſheer, he muſt be one of the num- 
ber; if he cannot, he muſt wait upon the ſheerers, 

and wind up the wool in fleeces. If the farmer 
will have him work in hay and corn-harveſt, he 

muſt hire one in his room to look after his ſheep. 

And now, as I am writing on the buſineſs of 
a ſhepherd, I muſt obſerve that, in my travels, 


I vetily believe, among the many ſhepherds I 


diſcourſed with, I hardly met with one in ten of 
them, that knew his buſineſs tolerably well: 
though, I muſt own, that, in the Weſt country, 
met with the moſt acute of all others; for here 
they keep the largeſt flocks, I believe, of any 
in England, and yet their land, for the moſt part, 

is a bad foil, and naturally very poor: but, by 
the help of their great number of ſheep, they ſo 
enrich it, that it produces ſurpriſing big crops of 
corn and graſſes. A compleat ſhepherd ought to 
be maſter of ſeveral ſorts of medicines ready at 
hand, of, at leaſt, to know how to make them, 
in order to ſave hove-ſheep, griped-ſheep, ſheep 
poiſoned by licking up the glow-worm, ſheep 


overcome by a plethory of blood, ſheep inclining 
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to the rot, ſcabby- ſneep, ſheep ſeized: with the 
foot-rot, ſoreneſs of head, with ticks, or ſheep- 
lice, or with other incident diſtempers ; for, by 
theſe, thouſands of ſheep. are ſometimes loſt in 
one year, partly for want of that ſkill which 
is perfectly neceſſary for WOE n and 
timely medicines. 


T; he odd Man. 


This ſervant follows next, as being the moſt 
inferior of all others, except the horſe-keeper, 
He is kept by moſt great farmers in the vale 
and Chiltern countries, and ſo extenſive is this 
man's buſineſs, that it may be juſtly ſaid of 
him, as it is commonly ſaid of women, their 
work is never done ; becauſe ſome of thoſe he 
waits on are always in want of ſomething of 
other. The maſter, miſtreſs, and maid, he 
is obliged to wait on, and aſſiſt upon occaſion; 
but the maid-fervant, in particular, he muſt 
ſupply with wood, or other fuel, fetch her 
water, heat her oven, help in milking the cows, 
churning her butter, and making of cheeſe. 
He ſerves the cows with meat, ſuckles calves, 
feeds the hogs, runs of errands, and is at the 
beck, not only of the maſter and miſtreſs, 
but of all their ſervants, on neceſſary occaſions. 
At hay- time, he mows, or elſe makes hay; at 


harveſt, he acts in the number of reapers, and 
| 3 | does 
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toes all other buſineſs in his power ; for which 
this uſeful ſervant has, commonly, from four 


to ſix pounds a year, in our country, as being 
the moſt confined of all others ; becauſe he 


can, the leaſt of all others, be ſpared from 


home z and becauſe he does as much, or more 
work, than any other ſervant belonging to the 
farmer. 


The Horſe-keeper. 


This is the laſt ſervant I have here to write 
on; whoſe buſineſs i is, according to his title, to 


bak after the horſes, by feeding, currying, and 


harneſſing them; to keep the ſtable clean, to 


drive plough as often as it is uſed, and to 


company the ploughman at almoſt all buſineſs 
he does, At hay-time, he either mows, or 
makes hay. Art harveſt, he follows next the 


plough-man or lord, if he is able to keep up 


with the company at reaping. A diligent 
fumer thinks an hour's time in a morning, for 
doing of buſineſs, is worth two in an afternoon ; 


nad therefore in ſpring and throughout all 


he ſummer, he, by ringing a bell or call, 


arms his ploughman, and the ploughman his 


torſekeeper, who lies with him, and makes 
him turn out of bed every morning at four of 
the clock, to bait his plough-horſes, for two 
hours. At five the ploughman riſes, to help 
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harneſs the horſes; and then while they are 
feeding, both go to breakfaſt; and at the 
ſame hour of hw the maſter is up, to ſee theſe 
and other things performed in due order, and 
his team ſet out to plough at fix a clock; for, 
according to the common and true ſaying, 
The Eye of the Maſter makes the Horſe fat; 
And obſerve, that they continue eight hours 
work in the field, before they ſhut out; ſo 
that it is about two a clock, before they return | 


to the ſtable. 


BOOK II. 


Of TIMBER, 


CHAP. B 


OF THE OAK. 

HE oak, of all other trees, claims the 

priority of regard in this nation for its 
many tranſcendent uſes ; but above all for ſhip 
building, which, indeed, are the walls and chief 
fortifications of this kingdom. And however 
remiſs and indolent we have been of late years in 
cutting down and not planting again, this moſt 
excellent timber, as may be ſeen in Ving park, 
ind many other places, with an eye of pity; 
yet of late, through (I preſume) the ſeveral 
printed items, publiſhed by men under a concern 
for their country's good, ſome of our diſcerning, 
able men have received ſuch convictions, as have 


provoked them to ſow and ſet acorns, or plant 


young oaks in many acres of ground, A ſingu- 
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lar example of which, in theſe parts, is the moſt 
noble duke of Bridgewater, who is certainly one 
of the greateſt conſervators of wood in this 
| kingdom. 

The oak agrees with almoſt all ſorts of foils, 
but grows beſt in the richeſt grounds, and is the 
longeſt lived tree of all others; yet is its date de- 
termined ſhorter or longer, as the nature of the 
earth wherein it grows: in clays it is more tedi- 
ous, as its roots obtain their food with more 
difficulty; but then its wood is more ſer. 
viceable. 

In ſandy, chalky, or gravelly grounds, they 
grow much ſooner, from the light, looſe texture 


of theſe earths, that gives an caly progreſs to the | 


dak's roots, which brings on 1ts maturity ſooner 
than the ſtiff, cold clays will, and therefore they 
are never ſo large in this looſe ſoil, as in the more 
cloſe ; but then its grain is clearer and ſmoother. 
This tree obtains a firmer footing in the ground 
generally than any elſe; for it is rarely found 
that an oak is without a deep tap root; this 
in a rich foil has been known in thirty years 
to get a foot diameter in body, and when it is 
arrived to this bulk, it then thrives much faſter, 
by reaſon of its larger body and head, which now 
is capable of being ſhaken by the high winds, 
that ſtrains its roots and let in the benefits of the 


Fveral ſorts of weather; and therefore it is a _ | 
--M 1 
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of rapine to deſtroy ſuch young thriving trees, 


that get at thirty or forty years of age, more in 


one year, than they did when younger in ſeveral, 
eſpecially if at firſt they took root towards the 


wp of the ground; for, in my obſervations, 1 


eidom ever ſaw a thriving oak, whoſe roots in 
the beginning took deep in the earth; and there- 


fore I think myſelf more than ordinarily obliged 


v enter a caveat in this place, againſt the fatal, 


but too common, practice of planting, ſowing, 


ud ſetting too deep, which ſurely retard the 


uk's growth, and hinder its magnitude: where- 


8 this, above all other trees, ought to enjoy all 


the propitious benefits that can be given it, on 
xcount at beſt, of its tedious growth, before it 


s rightly fit for ſhip or other buildings. 


| have two ſorts of oaks growing in my 


grounds, which I call the ſhort ſpreading oak, 
ad the tall, upright, taper oak, both which 
gow very well, if planted at firſt high enough, 
whereby their roots may be obliged to ſeek their 
bod from the top and beſt part of the ground: 
ad here, if any are ſo curious to prefer planta- 
tins of one ſort before the other, it is only ſowing 
it ſetting the largeſt acorns of the different trees; 


or if there are walks or rows to be made of them, 


the diſtance in this reſpe& muſt be allowed 


xcordingly ; for the ſpread oak requires as well 


ilty or ſixty foot aſunder, as the other forty or 
| | 0 fifty; 


'Þ 
3 


and then it is likely the oak will ſuffer in its low 
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fifty; and this diſtance will very welt admit of 
the growth of underwood, that may be felled at 
every twelve years end to great profit, eſpecially 
if it be fattow or aſh; theſe two being the moſt 
atlvantageous of all others for their quick growth, 
and the many utes their {traight poles may be 
converted to, as hereafter I ſhalt obſerve when ! 
write of underwood: or if the ſallow alone is 
—_ altogether with the oak, it will be found 
moſt agreeable, becauſe this root runs. not very 

deep nor broad, which will give leave to the ozk 
to make his flow pace with little interruption 
from the quick growth of this moſt profitable 
underwood: and therefore it is, that neither 
beech, elm, or any other ſtandard tree, ſhould 
be permitted to grow in company with the oak, 
becauſe of the great prejudice that may in time 
enſue from their quicker mounting into the air; 


„ß dd Re 


head, by the drip of their taller ones; which ma- .. 
Jotity, wherever it happens, they will be ſure BW en 
to maintain, from the greateſt advantages they | 
enjoy, by the ſun, air, rain, and dews, that ever I i 
will be moſt propitious to the higheſt trees, by WI ple 
the free and uninterrupted extenſion they meet Wl abe 
with, to receive the ſun's attraction and nouriſh- 
ing heats on all ſides of their ſpreading heads: 
that then will cauſe them to perſpire, and ſweat 


dut their crude and noxious juices in the day 
| time, 
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of Wl tine, which they imbibe and drink in by nights, 
at WY through the many pores, of their ſpungy harks, 
ly WY leaves, and fruit; and it js. thereby that trees 
it WH Gbſiſt in a true regimen of health. and proſperity, 
h, while the low headed, underli ing one, grows 
de voſſy, ſcabby, knotty, and ſtunted, for want 
1 of a free enjoyment of thoſe falubriqus-benefits. 
I And this grand conveniency not only belongs to 
de oak, but, indeed, all ſorts of trees ,whar- 
WY focver: and it is here that the vegetable is 
* Wi «bliged to receive and take in by nights and 
„bey days, thoſe. peſtiferous and inſanous par- 
1 tices of the air, Which are great enemies of, their 
a life, and would: likely end in their deſtruction, 
d ere it not for a due evacuation of the ſame, hy 
„free perſpiration through the ſeveral parts of 
„oer different bodies, by the ſun's moſt powerful 
hy nflyences; that by degrees brings on ſuch a. 


mefaction of the ſap and juices, as to cauſe 
them vigorouſly to diſcharge their Phlegmatick 
crudities, that the tree alternately receives. 

In order then to raiſe, great numbers of oaks 
in the beſt manner, I ſhall obſerve, that in a 
plentiful maſt year, due care ſhould be taken, 
about the beginning of November, or ſooner, to 
collect and get the largeſt and ſoundeſt acorns 
(for the biggeſt of all ſeeds. are beſt) when they 
fall from the tree through ripeneſs, for the full 


maturity of them is a main ching; when enough 
are 
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are gathered, the diſpofal of them is next to be 
conſidered. If conveniency allows them to be 
ſown at the beſt time of all, they ought to be 
got into the ground as ſoon as poſſible, upon the 
fineſt and well dreſſed mellow ground, that his 
been under a preparation for this purpoſe, the 
whole ſummer, if not the winter too before: 
Various are the ways that have been praiſed in 
this work, according to the ground and different 
opinions of men; but as I take it to be my buſineſs 
at preſent, if I can, to ſhew the cheapeſt and moſt 
profitable way to obtain a wood of oak; I ſhall 
therefore begin with ſowing acorns in broad lands 
on this hollow earth. Let the land be ploughed 
into very ſmall thoroughs immediately before 
the ſowing of the acorns ; then take two buſhel 
.of them, and ſow out of a ſeed cot, by the broad 
caſt of the hand, then harrow them in at diſcre. 
tion: this quantity, if they take, will more than 
furniſh an acre of ground ; but here is allowance 
given for incidents from fowls and mice. From 
this management, perhaps, there will ariſe an 
objection, that this large bodied ſeed will not be 


haled or covered, becauſe in broad lands there 8 
not a ſufficient hollowneſs of ground to cover 

their bodies from the injuries of weather, fowls, 

and mice. To this I anſwer, that there is depth 1 
enough between the thoroughs to envellop and 
cover moſt of them, by means of the harros 
| | tynes, 
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tynes, inſomuch, that if thoſe or the greateſt 
-part of them grow that are covered, there will 
be a ſulficient number to ſtock the ground, if the 
eſt were all carried off; but that danger is not 
o great, if we conſider that in a plentiful year 
of maſt, and at that ſeaſon of Oober or Novem- 
ler, there is full proviſion for birds and mice; 
not only from this maſt of oak, but from the 
| many. corn fields that then abound with great 
ſtore of ſcattered: grain from the preceding har- 
yeſt, which by conſequence will divert their 
ſearch and queſt after theſe ; and if a fowling- 
piece is employed a little, the danger will be the 
kſs, for the looſe ground will readily receive 
and draw in the acorn, and then the ha- 
zard is moſtly over, from theſe fort of enemies, 
and:alſo from the weather, becauſe the radicle 
having taken the ground before the ſeverities of 
the winter, it will thereby be enabled to maintain 
itſelf from winter to winter, all it becomes 2 
ſturdy oak. 

The next thing is to have a Fa fence, that 
no ſort of cattle may poſſibly break in; and then 
there is no more to be done, but to leave this 
lowed ground to providence, and there is no fear 
of the beſt and cheapeſt of woods. | 

This way of ſowing the acorns and „ e | 
them-in, is ſurely the neareſt of all others to that 
of nature; which always receives upon, and nou- 

| riſhes 
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riſhes the ſeed from the very ſurface of the 
ground, as being the richeſt part of all the earth, 


is neareſt, and more ready to take in thoſe bene. 


fits that the ſun, air, rain, and dews communicate, 


which are the very vital parts and nurſes of the 


young oaks; and therefore the more they enjoy 
of theſe nutritious influences, the faſter they 
grow: and this is the true reaſon that thoſe num- 


derleſs objects that preſent themſelves to traveller 


eyes, who will but employ them in the views of 
the deep and wrong planted bodies of trees, are 
longer growing, and fo. become ſet and ſtunted 
in leſs than half their time, as may appear by the 
knotty, moſſy bodies and hrouſy head of oaks, 
aſhes, and beeches, &c. and that in ſome of my own 


fields, which was cauſed at firſt, I ſuppoſe, by 


their being too deep planted, that obliged their 
root to make their way into, and. ſeek their food 
amongſt the red clays, that lie about two foot 
lower than the ſurface z while ſeveral others, that 
are planted high and near them, flouriſh and 
grow in clean upright bodies and thriving heads: 
this has brought on neceſſitous conſequences, 
that has obliged many owners of ſuch trees to 
cut them down in this their ſtunted condition at 
leſs than half age, which is. the-time that a well 
planted tree runs and grows more in one yeat 
than formerly in ſeveral, as I ſaid before; by 


which may plainly appear the — value, mo- 
_ 
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the I ment, and importance of high ſowing and ſet- 


ne- Wl trees; becauſe an error in the beginning is the 
worſt of errors, as being moſt difficult to redreſs, 
ind often irreparable; and, I think I may ſay» 
that wherever a ſeed or ſet at firſt is put into the 
ground too deep, it will never make a good tree 
of any ſort; therefore I ſhall add the following 
directions, viz. In caſe you are to improve a low, 
rettiſh; vale ground, by railing an oaken wood 
on the ſame, then with a foot or ſwing plough 
niſe the land up to lie in half acres, whole acres, 
in-ſix; or in eight thoroughed lands, as your 
fancy leads you, and proceed thus. If it is & 
yard, graſſy ground, it muſt be firſt ploughed 
into broad lands for the turf to lie and rot from 
Mchaelmas'to Lady-day: in April ridge it up, 
ol in June harrow and lay on your rotten dung, 
ot Bi virgin mould, marle, fowl dung, or other good 
nat BY drefling, for the ſoil cannot be too rich for 
5 this purpoſe : then plough it directly in the ſame 
. 

es, 

t0 


way the laſt was done, that it may lie, mix, and 
incorporate” with the earth againſt your ſeaſon, 
which is to be at Allballontide, the acorns then 
| at BY being fit to gather full ripe by the hand; for 


ell I theſe fort of large ſeeds muſt not be beat off the 


car UI trees, as many ignorant people do, and fo hinder 


by Wl the tree from bearing ſome years after, and alſo. 


10- ¶ damage the fruit to that degree, by the blow and 
* Val, . 1 


4 


4 


oh, BN ung at firſt the ſeeds and ſets of theſe timber 
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fall, as either to hinder their taking root, or elſe 
to cauſe a half grown dwindling oak. Now the 
laſt ploughing you are to perform, is to be dong 
by caſting down, or beginning firſt at the out- 
fides of the land. But juſt before you thus 
plough, you may fow one or two buſhels of 
acorns all over the half-acre land broad-caft, 
and plough them in under thorough, for this 
ſoil generally ſhatters on a froſt, and will:eafily 
let out the young ſpires: When this is done, 
your work is over till you incloſe it from cattle, Wi 1; 
for in this management you need not weed at all, ij, 
dut let the graſs grow as faſt as it will: the rer. h. 
fons for which I ſhall hereafter ſhew. .:: | 00 

But in the chiltern or hilly grounds the caſe by 
muſt be altered; for to bring ſuch. into a fine 
tilth, you are firſt to plough it into broad lands at 
Allballontide with the fallow wheel plough, which 
let lie till Zady-day following; for by that time 
the ground will get rotten; then harrow it plain, 
and directly lay on your rotten dung, or hen. 
dung, horn-ſhavings, hoofs, or rags, or- coney- 
clippings, or ſheeps-trotters, or ſoap-aſhes, and 
immediately bout the land acroſs with the fallow 
wheel plough: thus let it remain till Midſummer, 
when it muſt be bouted again a ſecond time. 
At Michaelmas back-bout the ground down 


and at Allballontide harrow it plain: then take thei 
tran 


thoſe acorns that have fallen down of themſelves 
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lle trough ripeneſs on a ſoft ground, or gathered 


the ones, and fow broad-caſt three or four buſhels 
nd on one acre, and plough them in very ſhallow 


at- under thorough; for theſe ſeeds are rather too 
lus large to be harrowed in, unleſs they be ſowed on 
| a ugh ground, and on a tough tilth, By theſe 


beaks and claws of fowls: and if you have a 
mind they ſhould be ſo from mice and worms, 
n January following lack forty buſhels of ſtone 
lime on one acre, and ſow it out of the ſeed cot 
broad-caſt all over the ground; or, twenty 
buſhels of ſoot on an acre, and it will drive 


by the ſeveral ploughings and harrowings the 
ground 1s got into ſo fine a tilth that there will be 
no danger of burying the acorns; becauſe the 
eth will be ſo looſe as eaſily to let out their 


buries in a ſtiff clotty earth; witneſs the horſe- 


their broad heads cannot make their way out: 


pleaſe, and only leave the mafter thriving one, 
yhich will thus make a cleaner, ſtraighter, and 
aller tree by this its ſpontaneous growth from 
their natural tap and e roots, than _y 
ranſplanted one whatſoever. | 

Aaz . The 


two metliods the acorns are ſecured from the 


down the worm, and diſcourage the mice: alſo 


ſpires; for the bigger the ſeed the ſooner it 
beans, that in red clays are often loſt by reaſon _ 


but when they take to grow well here, you may. 
efterwards draw out what underling plants you. 
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The ſap of trees ſtirs at three ſeaſons of the 
year , in April, at Ni Aſummer, and at Autum: 
at the two firſt the bark will peel, but i it will not 
between theſe times. As it lies in all parts of 

the tree all the winter, at Spring it makes ſhoots 
leaves, and bloſſoms ; at Midſummer It makes 
fruit; and in Autumn another ſmall ſhoot. To 
prove the ſap is always in the tree,. an oak was 
cut down in winter, and next April the lap was 
ſo fluid in it, that it was peeled as eaſy as others 
Juſt felled, though it was cut in ſeveral pieces a 
it lay on the open ground. 

A ſecond way of doing it may be done by Þ 
planting the acorn at every forty foot diſtance, 
in rows or otherwiſe. Make a hole of three or 
four foot diameter, and a foot or two deep; lay 

the carth about the edge of the ſame in ſmall par- 
cels, the beginning of winter, for the froſts to 
ſhoal and ſweeten againſt the ſpring: or, if you 
are to plant theſe holes at Allhallontide, then they 
muſt be prepared accordingly, before; ſo that either 
then, or at ſpring, they may be a fine tilth and i 
looſe order; and when ſo, chruſt three, ſix, or 
nine acorns. in the circumference of each hole, 
about half a finger's depth, which by the next 
year will be up, and then may be drawn all that 
are ſuperfluous, and only the maſter-ſhoot left; h 
at this rate there will be twenty-ſeven' oaks left 


in a ſquare acre of ground, at one in each hole: 
| af ter 
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after this the ground about the young tree mult - 

be carefully. houghed ſeveral times a year, for 
ten or twenty years, and fences made about 
each oak. 

This way will certainly do very 8 but the 
xceſſive charge that attends the yearly manage - 
ment of the oak for ſome years, is ſeemingly to 
me a little diſcouraging, though in proceſs of 
time, I believe, it will pay a man in proportion 


was 
hers o fifteen or twenty ſhillings each oak at twenty 
ears end, provided their ſide- ſhoots are duly 


vimmed, and under wood not planted amongſt 
by them till ſix or eight years be paſt, leſt it get up 
ad top the young oaks, to their great pre- 


judice. | 
This way has this advantage, that the roots 


la 

J of the acorns have wider and looſer room to run 
Gs into than the former; and therefore, I muſt 
1 needs ſay, it is an excellent method; becauſe 


the hollowneſs, fineneſs, and ſucetneſs of any 
earth, contribute greatly to the quick growth of 
any vegetable therein planted; and were it poſſi- 
ble always to keep their roots growing in ſuch a 
looſe mould, an oak, or any other tree, would 
certainly attain its full bulk in half the uſual time 
it does: this I have in proportion ſeen experi- 
enced by a tree's growth, that was ſet in a pit or 
hole of looſe earth of a large extenſion, which 
out- run all the trees in quickneſs of ſhoot that 

Aa 3 ever 
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ever I ſaw: here the acorn may be ſet as ſhallow 
as a perſon thinks fit, and the ground about them, 
for twenty years together, houghed and always 
kept clean from the tyranny of choaking weeds: 


and here, as the tree grows up, ſhould-a perſon 


annually obſerve to rub the body with a hair 
cloth, or back of a knife; the firſt application to 
be made uſe of in dry weather, the latter in wet, 
which will dilate its bark, and open its pores for 
readier receiving the ſun's warmth, and the rain's 


moiſture, that will feed and aſſiſt a tree more 


than is generally thought of : it is this that keeps 
off that grand enemy the moſs, which will inevi 


tably overtake all oaks little or more that want 


this ſort of huſbandry. | 

Theſe holes may be made in rows to anſwer 
both ways of the field, that the plough may 
thereby have room to paſs and repaſs the croſs 
and long ways of this ground the better, and for 


the great conveniency of ploughing an! ſowing 
any ſort of grain, or graſs ſeeds on the ſame for 


the firſt ten years of this plantation, till the oaks 
have got good roots, and their heads high enough 
in the air as to be out of cattles reach. But then 
here may ariſe an objection, that the young oaks 
will ſurely ſuffer, if not ruined, by the horſe, 
cow, and ſheep, that may be turned into this 
ground to feed, if the oaks be not fenced in. 


To this I anſwer, that to avoid the great . 
of 
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of cooping and fencing each tree, I would turn no 
cattle into this ground, but ſupply it another 
way; and that is, if grain is on it, then as ſoon as 


ſpring with more grain or graſs; if the latter, 
then it may be let to grow, and mow two or 
three years ſucceſſively, to the great enriching of 
the ground; if, again, corn is to follow that, it 
is only ploughing the land into a fine tilth, and 
dreſs it with dung or other manure; and ſo like- 
wiſe for the ſeeds or ſets of underwood that is 
to grow thereon, and furniſh this field for ever 
after. 

Here, therefore, by a right management, the 
charge of fencing the young oaks about may be 
er ſaved, and the ground altogether as well enjoyed 
7 to profit; but then, as a ſafeguard to both, there 
ought to be not only an outſide hedge and ditch, 
Ir but alſo a good railing within- ſide, by driving a 
large oaken ſtake at every five foot diſtance, and 
pinning or nailing thereto three or four rows of 
nils, about four inches deep each rail; this will 
be an effectual guard, with the help of a man's 
over-ſight now and then, and a forbidding fence 
2gainſt thoſe night encroachers and invaders of 
a man's property, who make it their buſineſs to 
take all advantages of a diſtant piece of ground, 
ſo planted and ſowed with acorns, and have ſpoil- 
ed ſeveral acres by their horſe and ſheep biting 

Aa4 tha 


it is got off, plough it up, and ſow it in the next 
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the leading ſhoots before the firſt ſeven years was 
over, for the lucre of the graſs that grows be. 
tween the young trees. But if a fence or coop 


was at firſt ſet about each hole, that would not 


ſecure the underwood from the damage of cattle 
which afterwards is to grow between them: where. 


as this inſide railing round the field at firſt, will 


laſt twenty years, and thoroughly ſecure both the 
oaks, corn, graſs, and underwood, from all hurt 
of beaſts, and greatly from the __ of 
thieves. 

This method of planting acorns in holes, is 
not altogether confined to a year, or half a year's 
preparation of the ground, but may be done on 
a ſudden: for, ſuppoſe I had a mind to pet a 
wood of oak, aſh, or beech, on a wheat or 
other ſtubble or meadow ground; then at Al. 
hallontide, or at ſpring, I 800 dig my holes at 
forty foot diſtance, and at the ſame time bring 


as much virgin mould to the place as is neceſſary, 


and carry as much to fill up its vacancy, which 
is only an exchange, but greatly to our purpoſe 


in forwarding the oak's growth; or elſe I would 


mix ſoot, rabbits dung, or fowls dung, &c. with 
the natural earth that comes out of the holes, and | 
put it in again. If graſs ground, the turf mult 
lie at boden In this I would plant my acorns 


directly; the reſt of the ground may be ploughed 


and ſowed according to ned, with corn Or 
graſs, 
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graſs, as I have before. hinted. By this no time 
is loſt, and all the encouragement that can well 
be given, is here made uſe of. Here is ſaved 
that great charge and trouble of ſummer water» 
ings, that a planted acorn does not require. Here 
is ſaved the fatiguing, hazardous work of tranſ- 
planting : and here is a tree to come up, that will 
be ſtronger in the ground, and grow faſter they 
any ſet whatſoever. 

If the oak is to grow in parks or other views 
where the herbage is to be fed by deer or other 
cattle, then ſixty or ſeventy foot is but due diſ- 
tance for the growth of ſuch tree and graſs; and 
by how much they are planted aſunder, the more 
the oak enjoys a free air, circulation of its ap, 
and perſpiration of its worſer part, which 1s al- 
ways more promoted and furthered in its head, 
if the ſide-ſhoots are conſtantly pinched or pulled 
off, and the ground once a year digged about 
the oaks roots at every Michaelmas, and after- 
wards kept diſhed in a bowl-like manner for the 
better receiving the nutritious rains. 

Thus an acre of ground, worth but . or 
ten ſhillings an acre a year, may be improved to 
near, if not quite, twenty, with a trifling charge, 
which too plainly diſcovers the indolence of many 
able owners who are wanting in doing themſelves 
and the nation this great and good ſervice. 

J have 
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I have forborn to ſet down particular calcula. 
tions of the ſeveral charges and expences of rail. 
ing and fencing in the holes and field, becauſe 
that is obvious to every farmer, and is of greater 
dr leſſer amount, according to a perſon's conveni- 
ency of having wood and ſervants of his own; 
or as that part of the country, where the opera- 
tion is performed, is nearer or further off from 
London. 

A third way is, when iy favored ploughings 
and a good dreſſing, the earth is got into good 
order, and lies in broad lands, to ſow the acorns 
half under thorough, and half on the ſurface, as 
we often do peaſe and horſe beans: at firlt the 
man ſows half the ſeed all over the piece of 
ground, and ploughs them in as ſhallow as poſ- 
ſible; when that is done, he ſows the other half 

over the ſame ground, and harrows them in; 
this ſecures one half, however, from the fowls 
and weather: but this according to the mind of 
each perſon; for my part, I am for following 
the ſteps of nature as cloſe as I can; and I think 1 
cannot copy her more nearly than harrowing in 
the acorns as I have ſaid before, that they may 
grow from the very top of the earth, as all do 
that fall from trees, or are dropt and left by fowls 
or mice; as it alſo is, with the great numbers of 


. that grow in our woods, _— 
/ 
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by the ſtones that the fowls drop from their beaks 


and bodies, 
I confeſs that where the 3 is a true loom. 


and that ploughed into a fine hollow tilth, and 
that again furthered by cart rotten dungs, the 


acorn here may ſpeed very well; but without this 
management, I think it is but mal-practice, and 
will greatly endanger burying the acorns; as I 
knew it once done ſome years ago, by a man's 


following the plough, and ſtraining in the acorns 


every ſecond thorough of a wheat ſtitch, that 
vas thus ploughed down into broad lands, which 
abſolutely buryed the acorns, and the owner loſt 
both his hopes and profit by ſo doing; becauſe 


the earth was heavy and clung for want of ſeveral 


ploughings that ſhould have preceded the ſowing 


of the acorns; and alſo for want of its being well 
dunged, that would have put the ground into good 


teart, and kept it hollow for the free and eaſy 
outing of the ſeed. 

A fourth way is, if opportunity does not an- 
ſwer a perſon's inclination of ſowing the acorn as 


ſoon as ripe z or that the ground is too wet, and 


low for venturing them at that time of the year; 
then the owner may lay them in dry ſand upon a 
layer of that, then a layer of acorns, and ſo on 
na tub, barrel, or room, which will ſtop the 
icorn's growth, and make it fit for ſowing in Fe- 
ſruary or March, in a true fine tilth and well 

8 | dreſſed 
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dreſſed ground. In this caſe, a method ought to be 


in, becauſe the wets would chill and ſtunt 
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adapted to the nature of the ſoil and ſituation of 
the place; and therefore on ſuch a wet, low earth, 
broad lands are very improper to ſow the acorn 


the young oaks, and hinder them from ever attain- 
ing a proper bulk and ſtature: for which reaſon, 
when the ground is in true order, and in broad 
lands, either with the foot or wheel plough, 
make- a ſtitch or _ at a bout, and ſtrain in 
the acorns by a man's hand in two thordghs 
a little diſtance in the ftitch ; then run the plough 
between, which will make a hollow or henting 
that covers and fills in both the thoroughs at 
once; and ſo on after this way throughout the 
field ; leaving between each ſtitch or ridge threes 
fix, or more feet of whole ground that is not 
to be meddled with. This high ſowing on a ſtitch Wi © 
will very much contribute to the preſervation of i 
the acorn, againſt the damage of wets and chills, in 
that in many grounds 1s the bane of all things WW in: 
that grow therein. fr 
As the acorns are ſown in 8 or ridges ſee 
at no greater diſtance than what is neceſſary tor Wl ic 
the ſpread of the oaks roots, there ſhould nothing Wl = 


elſe be ſuffered to grow but them; and this may Wi pl: 


be done by the interſpaces being kept clean with ¶ of 
houghs, and then the young trees will have 2B in 


great advantage by this high ſowing; becauſe f dc 
many of their roots will run almoſt level with 


the 
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the ground, and be better watered the rain's 
deſcenſion from the top and ſides of the ſtitches, 
{ that here will be nothing more to do, than, 
boking, after their bodies and keeping them from 
mols, the g growth of ſide-ſhoots, and thinning 
them where they are too thick. I have planted 
kveral apple trees in my orchard in ſtitches, that 
by this means grow as faſt again as thoſe in the 
bels. At Leyburn | in the vale,. I have alſo ſeen 
ane apple orchard, that becauſe the ground 
ws flat and wettiſh, they planted the trees on 
ligh ridges made by the foot plough, by ridging 
p four or ſix foot broad of earth, So likewiſe 
ether in the vale or chiltern may oaken ſets be 
planted on theſe ridges,, alone, or with fallow. 
kts or cuttings, &c. But here I muſt further 
obſerve, that in laying by acorns all the winter to 
bow in the ſpring, ſome will judiciouſly ſpread 
them all over a boarded floor, in a thin manner; 

in order to keep them from heating and ſprout: 
ing, and i is what will do very well if preſerved 
from the froſt, which is another enemy to this 
fed. I knew an ignorant perſon once keep 
orns all the cold ſeaſon in a heap in a chamber, 
and ſo ſpoiled many of them and damaged the 
plantation of oaks which grew from the reſt, few 
of the acorns having eſcaped a bruiſe, or ſpring 
in ſome degree before they were ſown : but what 
ed to this misfortune, the ground, which was 
| a loamy 


£ 
| 
| 
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a loamy gravel in the chiltern country, had but 
one ploughing allowed it off a ſtubble, and then 
the acorns were ploughed in fo deep that mary 
never came through, and thoſe that did, at twenty 


years growth, were ſcraggy, ſtunted, poor, ſmall 


oaks, leaving beſides the ground at leaſt half 
treeleſs. 

Oak peeled as it ſtands, and remaining ſo tuo 
or three years, hardens the wy almoſt like unto 
heart. 

An oak felled in winter, and another in Anil 
the firſt rotted when the laſt was ſound. 

Right Engliſb oak makes a caſk that will laſt 
as long again as that of Norway : Norway oak is 
commonly ſo porous, that if you put ſome ſpittle 
at the end of a ſtave a foot or more long, and 
blow at the contrary end, it will ſputter like a 
piece of cane, if the grain runs ſtraight, and there 
is no knot between. But ſound Engliſh oak, cut 
down at a right age from a good foil, is 
generally of too cloſe parts to admit of ſuch a 
proof. 

An oaken thraſhing floor was laid half with 
planks ſoaked. in black pond water, and the 


other half with unſoaked planks; at fourteen 


years end the firſt was ſound, when the laſt was 
rotten at the bottom ſide, 
Oaks made pollards, is quite wrong ; for 


While its flow ſhoots are growing, the body po 
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but de tree is rotting. Oak will grow better in wet 
hen dan dry ground. I have heard of a tranſ⸗ 
planted one in a moiſt ſoil. pay 8 l. at fifty mon 


any 

nty owth. 2 
All At Potten-End, about two miles from me, a 
Alf m told by a perſon, now living that ſaw it) there 


uus; about forty years ago, half an acre of land | 
bed with moſt forts of ſeeds of wood, that the 
owner could get, amongſt which were hazel 
| nuts; theſe invited the boys as carefully to carry 
them off, as he brought them on; which accident 
þ inſtamped the tranſaction on the memory af 
thoſe that were the gatherers of the nuts at that 


ſt | 

F- ime, as cauſed them to remember the matter 
e they ſay) truly well. And there is now on 
qi fame piece of ground, good oaks, beech, aſhs | 


&, that grow very well from the perſon's har- 
wing all the ſeeds in, which as ſoon as dane, 
te owed hens dung all over the ſame, that by 
the winter rains was waſhed in before the next 
ſummer : this method was attended with great 
ſucceſs, for the fowl dung made the ſeeds pulh 
up and run vigorouſly, fo that they overcame the 
needs and made their progreſs, without their 
hindrance. 

This way is full owing and full Ae i at 
one and the ſame time, which admits of no other 
improvement than cleaning, fencing in, pull- 


2 ng 
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ing off the lateral ſhoots as r. nn 


: ant where they are too thick. 


There is in ie e ac a man * 
the farmers in general allow to underſtand coun, 
try affairs very well, and is often employed in 
wood work, who ſays, that if a piece of ground 
is deſigned for a wood of oak, there is not (in 
his opinion) a better way to obtain it, than to 
plough, dung, and let it run over with wild gras 


and weeds, which it will do in one ſummer, and 


at the end thereof, about Allballontide or ſooner, 
to ſow four buſhel of acorns, or more, broad-calt, 
on each acre. thereof; and do nothing more than 
fence in the ground from damage of cattle, to 


have a wood the quickeſt and in the beſt manner 


of all others — his n wad 0 doing are 
theſe, vi. 110 

Firſt, This graſs wid e by! its ir bur- 
then, will cauſe à great hollownels on the ſurface 
of the ground, which by its dying on the ſame, 
becomes one of the beſt manures, not. only by 
helping to keep in the ſpirit of the earth, which 
all ſhades certainly contribute to, but returns 
faline, nitrous, and ſulphurous qualities back 


again, by the dung and dreſſing this rotted fogg 


makes, and thereby brings the ground under a 
gradual fermentation, and hollow, ſpungy tex- 


ture of parts, as is moſt evidently felt by the ſoft, 
hollow tread of one's foot in woody grounds; or 


where 
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ud i where a good crop of peaſe, or other ſtover in 
eat quantities has been taken off. | | 

Secondly, That this and all ground has ſuch a 
ſuction and attraction inherent to its nature (as 
being the mother of all things) as. will eagerly 
(raw alt forts of ſeeds into its ſurface; and there- 
fore it is that the earth freely receives and ſhelters 
the acorn, ſo that it will lie in this looſe mellow, 
noiſt, warm earth; and by next ſummer grow 
with great vigour, and be defended from the da- 
mage of drought by the cover of this graſs and 
agg; which by yearly conſuming on the 
gound, becomes a yearly drefling to the young 

s, and will puſh them on with great 
fntility.. wy 1 

| cannot fay, but this way has a probability of 
veces attending it, by reaſon it is ſo near that 
r- cx nature; for in a four acre meadow of my 
ce nn, adjoining to my houſe, there were reckoned 
e, y the mowers to be two hundred young oaks, 
by bout fix inches long, that ſpontaneoufly grew . 
ch p from the acorns that were brought there by 
03 Wl tle greateſt artiſts in the world, the fowls and 
ck WW nice; who made this piece of ground their ren- 
g &:vous to feed on the acorns, that they collected 
ud brought from the adjacent woods. My num- 
*. ber are fifteen incloſed fields, conſiſting of meas 
ft, ¶ dows and ptoughed grounds, nine others ] rent 
or ¶ ef our parſom: now in alt the ploughed and mea. 
re Vor. II. B b | dow 
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dow fields, I believe I may ſay, there were growing 
this ſummer, 1732, great numbers of young oaks 
from the acorns that birds and mice brought on 
the ground, from trees that the year before were 
almoſt full of them; by which it appears, that 
the fowls and mice are the firſt bringers on, and 
ſowers of the acorns in the meadows and plough- 
| ed grounds; becauſe its body being a large folid, 
cannot be ſuppoſed to be ſcattered over ſuch 
grounds by the wind ; and why the meadow, or 
any other ſmooth ploughed ground ſhould havea 
greater ſhare of this ſeed, than the rough, clotty 
land, is eaſily accounted for: becauſe here is 
ſmooth walking and eaſter acceſs to each others 
company, which 1s agreeable to fowls as well as 
| beaſts; and here is the place that they are beſt 
acquainted with, from their uſual frequenting at 
other times of the year, in queſt of worms, ſnails, 
&c. which in the rough grounds cannot be fo 
pleaſant, becauſe they there muſt look before they 
ſtep, and ſo loſe in a great meaſure their enjoy- 
ment in feeding on this delicious food, which they 
are always moſt pleaſed with, when they can catit 
in an unobſtructed piece of ground: here it is the 
that they ſcatter this ſeed, and ſometimes leave it 
on the ſame by way of magazine, and proviſion 
againſt their next hunger; and ſometimes the 
bring to theſe places branches of acorns which are 
not always eaten; at other times they are ” 
denly 


5. 0 
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denly ſcared and frightened from the ſpot of 

which in their precipitated fright cauſes 
them to leave and forget the acorns, they lately 
brought, and that chiefly by the rook, crow, and 
jay: the rook upon this account is the buſieſt, and 
moſt common fowl of all others, by reaſon of 
their greater numbers; and it is diſputed by ſome, 
whether they do not bring ſeveral acorns in. that 
bag which generally hangs under the old one's 
throat, and difgorge them as pigeons do peaſe 
and beans at their pleaſure: we are very ſenſible 
they bring worms and water in this bag, to feed 
their young ones with; and nothing but the 
bigneſs of the acorn makes us doubt their not 
doing fo by this, in order to make their hoards at 
the bottom of a furze-buſh, and other places, 
vhich the furze-men often find, as well as walnuts 
that the rooks thruſt in with their beaks; by 
vhieh means, are the many young oaks ſeen on 
tommons, that are cut down when the furzens 
we, by the ſtrokes of their two-handed long bills; 
for it often happens that a great deal of this ſeed 
senvelloped and covered by the moſs and graſs, 
that the hollow earth in ploughed grounds will 
tadily and naturally receive, nouriſh, and cauſe 
the ſame to ſtrike its radicle into it; where, at 
hat time of the year, it has more than ordinary 
encouragement to grow, becauſe the rains and 
ws are moderate, and the ground about Mi- 
B b 2 | chaelmas 


| | 
| 
| 
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F 
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chaelmas time under a fertile, bearing ſtate ;, and 
by thus getting root cafily, it ſecures itſelf againk 
the violence of the winter froſts and wets. It is 


common about Marlow in Berkſhire for the boys 


to follow the rooks, to get the walnuts: they bring 
and leave on the grounds there. Alſo in the 


grove meadows, a mile below Tvingboe, a plough- 
man told me he had ploughed up great numbers 


of acorns and walnuts this ſummer, 1732, when 
he turned up the ant-hills with the long, wide, 
Harred- foot plough; thele he concluded were 
brought thither by the rooks, who feed on them 


there for their greater ſafety and repoſe; and thoſe 


that were left, were carried away by the mice, 
for their winter proviſion: for the rook is a ſubtle 
fowl, and will ſtrip a walnut tree in a little time, 
and will hoard them, as knowing they will be 
ſpon deprived of that opportunity, by their 
being gathered; and ſo of the acorn, I have 
ſeen them rid a tree preſently, by their great 
numbers. . ; 2 
Hence it is, that I infer, that a meadow or 
prepared ploughed ground, that lies at a ſmall 


diſtance from a wood of oak, and in an undiſturb- 


ed ſituation, may poſſibly have conſiderable 
numbers of young oaks grow on the ſame, be- 
ſides what are produced by ſowed acorns and 


planted ſets, merely by the fowls bringing the 
k acorns, and feeding on them there, in a plentiful 


maſt 
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maſt year. And if this field, or piece of ground, 
les in reach of the wind's power, by which they 
may be conveyed from ſome neighbouring wood, 
hedges, or ſingle trees, then will there be as nu- 
merous an iſſue by aſhen keys, and gollins of ſal- 
bows, aſps and white wood, as will quickly com- 
pleat this intended wood, and out-do the very 
next "field chat was ſowed or ſet too deep. But 
I would here be underſtood, that I am not a 
rect votary for any certain ſtreſs to be laid on 
this method of encreaſing a wood of oak, beech, 
dh, fallow, &c. only to ider the pollibility and 
probability of augmenting one by fowls, mice, and 
winds ; for! it may be depended on, that ſowing 
may. 

In ſome parts of Hampſhire I have * credi- 
bly informed, that it has been the practice of 
ome, to plant a piece of ground with young 
baken trees, as being thought to be the quickeſt | 
ray of all others to get a wood: but then this 
method is confined only to the power of thoſe 
who are owners of a wood already, or at. leaſt 
but to few others; and then they dig and take 
wp a young oak, perhaps of four, five, ſix, or 
eight foot high, with ſuch a ball or parcel, of 
earth, as when carefully carried and tranſplanted 
vith the roots in it, and put into holes duly pre- 
pared before-hand, will grow, flouriſh, and come 
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to perfection much ſooner than the ſmall ſet or 
acorn; z and by loſing part, or all of 1 Its tap · root 
will commence its new growth horizontally, and 
get its nouriſhment from the very beſt part of the 
ground, I mean the ſurface. And this work 
ſhould be done in Oftober, as the very beſt time 
in the whole year; or in froſty weather, by dig- 
ging ſome time before about the young oak, and 
as ſoon as the earth i is hard frozen about its roots, 
then take up the tree and that together, and 
carry it on a ſledge, or other carriage, to the 
place deſigned, and ſtake or fence it up very 
well, as directed for the beech; thus an oaken 
wood may ſooner than ordinary be brought i into 
a ſtate of perfection. | 
The latter end of November, 17 32, was the 
firſt froſt that happened this winter, when ſeveral 
firr trees, I believe twenty foot high, and eight 
inches diameter i in body, were tranſplanted in this 
manner, on a common near me, with a beech at 
every ten foot diſtan; co between them, for cover- 
ing the view of an old houſe that ſtood at the 
end of a viſto: the turf was firſt parcd off, and 
the under mould looſened ; on this they planted 
the trees, and mounded them up with turf, they 
pared off about the place, which was ſufficient 
with the earth they brought with the trees roots 
| putting, at the ſame time, wheat-ſtraw between 
the layings of the turf, to RD the froſts off in 


winter, 
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winter, and the draught of the fun and air in 
ſummer; after this, they ſtaked each tree with 


four poles, of about ten foot long. . 


3 


It is n there is ſometimes a greater dif- 
ference between a ſound, and what we call a 
haken, or unſound tree, than there is between 
fix-pence and eighteen-pence: that is, one of 
ighteen-pence a foot ſquare, which is truly clear 
and ſound, free from great and many knots, is 
better worth that money, than an unſound ſhaken 
tree is worth ſix-pence a foot. Now to know a 
ſhaken tree, you muſt have an eye on the out- 
ſide of its body, and fee if there be not a rib,” 
long riſing, jetting- out, or crack in ſome part of 
i; if there is, you may depend on it, that ſuch 
tree is damnified or ſhaken: but to be more par- 
ticular ; there is a certain great wood computed 
to be ſeveral miles round, whoſe bottom is a red 
clay, below a ſhallow ſurface of hazel mould. In 
this wood grows a prodigious number of oak- 
trees, ' which are all, or moſt of them, ſhaken, 
little, or more, except a few, that grow on a 
gravelly ſmall ſpot of it. For a proof of which, 
at ingenious workman at Latb-Rending declares, 
4 he has for many years wrought on the oak wood 
that grew in this place, he never met with any, | 
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be what was ſhaken, excep, ak Td, th 
which grew on the dry ground. 
The reaſon of this is very ee 3 con- 
ſider, that a red clay holds water like a diſh, 
which gives the roots of oaks a conſiderable op. 
portunity of furniſhing: themſelyes with abun- 
dance of ſap, for in ſuch ſoil, and by the cloſ 
ſtanding of the trees, the ground is never dry; 
and for want of a free air and room for the buds, 
leaves, and ſhoots, to ſweat, ot peripire out, tho 
ſuperfluous ſap or moiſture, it is obliged to force 
its way out by cracks or rends that it makes in 
the body of the tree. Now it is ſuch forcible 
burſting, that ſhakes or ſplinters the infide of the 
tree, to evacuate or diſcharge this ſuper abun- 
dance of ſap; and, when it has ſufficiently ex- 
pended it, it forms an excreſcence, or long 
rib on the part, which is nature's healing or 
ſkinning the wound over, who is often its own 1 
and beſt doctor; yet not ſo cloſe, but that the 5 
extra ſap as commonly room for a free paſlage { 
through a crack or rend, and undoubtedly ſerves E 
01 
th 
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for ſome time, as an iſſue or fontenal for making 
off ſuch watery humour: hence it is that ſuch 
defective trees may be diſcoyered ; and it is this 
that ſhews the great benefit a tree enjoys, when F 
it grows in a dry foil, and has full room to re- al 
ceive the air, dews, and rains, at its roots, bark, © 


leaves, and fruit, and return the overplus through 8 
the | 
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the innumerable. dufts and pores of them; but 
moſt of all through the leaves, which are here 
much impeded by the cloſe ſituation of the trees; 
ind then it is that the top part of the tree is 
obliged to carry moſt or all of the leaves, for, 
by their cloſe ſtanding, the drip and ſhade of the 
upper arms periſn the lower ones, which cauſes 
the tree to lodge ſo much ſap, that for want of 
ums, ſhoots, leaves, and fruit, to diſcharge it, 
t makes an irruption to find a vent. Thus a ſap 
or water- breach is made, and, by the veins or 
veſſels of the tree, the ſap or moiſture iſſues to, 
and here runs off: ſo that ſuch tree not only ſuf- 
fers by being thus rended and ſplintered, but its 
wood, for a conſiderable way about the part, is 
ſhattered and looſened, to the great damage of 
the owner, if it is diſcovered by the buyer, other- 
ways, the buyer lays out his money for what hg 
has not, that is, ſound timber. For as a carpen⸗ 
ter ſaid he had as lieve buy ſome hollow trees, ag 
ſme ſhaken trees, becauſe, if the  hoſow: trees 
are but a little decayed in the middle, and the reſt 
of their bodies' ſound, they are — 
than the other, when much ſhaken or rended. 

A tree may not only be ſhaken by a fapkes 
abundance of its ſap in the ſummer time, but 
elo in winter. This diſaſter befel innumerable 
oaken trees in the long ſevere froſts that hap- 
pened in 17 395 by e they became rived, 

ſhakek 
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ſhaken or ſplit: for as ice has a more hol. 
low body than water, and froſts have power 
over all freſh water and moiſture they can 
come at ; the ſap of trees, though thickened and 
congealed in them, becomes ſwelled, and thereby 
rends and burſts the body of them in one or 
more places. Now the oak, of all other trees 
that grow in England, is moſt ſubje& to this ca- 
lamity, becauſe it is more porous than moſt 
others. I have ſeen a cooper put ſome of his 
ſpittle on one end of a long ſtave, and blow at 
the other, to make a bubble, and it would do it 
like a cane, through the pores or veins con- 
tained in the wood; for notwithſtanding it is the 
ſtrongeſt and moſt durable wood of all our Ex- 
&þ forts for building, yet is beech, aſh, and 
elm, and ſeveral of a cloſer texture of parts than 
the oak, which cauſes it to be more ſubjc& to 
this piece of ruin than they, and eſpecially when 
there is a great deal of ſap in a juvenile oak, 
which on this account makes it liable to be ſo 
cracked and ſhaken, that a nice eye, ſometimes, 
cannot perceive it while the oak is ſtanding, be- 
cauſe there may be ſeveral rended places that 


are almoſt imperceptible, even after the tree 


is fell, for the wound in time cloſes and ſkins over 

ſo well, as to deceive the ſpectator. 
This redundancy of ſap, which cauſes the ſha- 
king or 1 of the oak, is certainly chiefly 
occaſioned 
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ol. N occaſioned from the moiſt or wet bottom whereon 
the tree grows; for here the roots imbibe ſo much 
aqueous nouriſhment, as fills the veins or pores 
nd of the tree till it burſts, as I ſaid, into cracks, to 
evacuate and let it out, for the ſap remains in all 


by 
or parts of the oak, even in winter, and is not re- 
: WI ceived into its roots, as many ignorantly imagine: 


it is only there congealed, and, from a rarefied 
thin body in hot weather, * changed into a thicker 
in cold; yet not ſo hard and denſified, but that 
the cold freezes it into a thicker, harder, and 
larger body ſtill, of ſuch an icy nature, as to da 
the miſchief I am writing of. A carpenter bought 
two oaks, as they ſtood, one for ſixteen pounds, 
the other for ten ſhillings, which grew about 
four poles aſunder. The little one he felled firſt, 
and found it ſhaken almoſt all over, which ſtruck 
fuch a damp on his ſpirits as made him offer forty 
filling to be rid of his bargain; but that would 
k, dot do: however, ſome time after he felled the 
ſo great one, and it proved as found as any he ever 
„ bad. The bark of theſe two trees he fold to a 
e- anner for fifty ſhillings, and he at the charge 
at of taking it off. Now why the young oak 
ee became ſhaken, and not the other, may be, 
er becauſe the bigger might ſtand on a drier ſoil 
than the lefſer one. Nothing is more deceitful 
a- WF than ſtanding trees, ſo various are their infirmi- 
ly ies. A timber-tree is a merchant” adventurer 
ed on.” ; | : you 
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you ſhall hever Know what he i is worth. till he i 
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ſhoots from growing out of any part of an oak's 
body, that the owner would not, is to prune 
chem about Midſummer, which will give ſuch a 
check to the ſap, as to hinder their return for 
many years after. But if this is: done in winter, 
they will ſoon. grow again about the ſame place, 
as I have often proved. Yet this practice would 
be very ill performed at any time of the year, 
when arms are cut off of any bigneſs, becauſe 
then the leading veſſels to that Part are got {0 
large, as to give room for abundance of ap to 
flow to the place, and there iſſue out, to the 
very great damage of ſuch tree. For as the ſap 
to a tree is as blood to an animal, the other parts 
of the tree mult ſuffer for want of ſap, when too 
much is diſcharged by ſuch large orifices. And 


af you was to ſtop the part with any oleaginous 


or plaiſtick matter, the misfortune would be in- 


creaſed ; becauſe for want of vent the ſap mult 
Now about the inſide part of the wound, and there 


rot the wood. This is a ſort of damage that has 
eſcaped the perception of many nice inſpectors: 
As I ſhall by and by make appear, by examples 
in the chapter of the Elm and Beech, which 1 

2 doubt 
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doubt not, will be a ſufficient warning to all my 
readers concerned in buying or felling of timber; 
the latter to prevent the misfortune, and the 
former to examine the tree well before buying, 


to avoid tmpoſition, for there are bites in moſt 


profeſſions ; but fore warned, fore- armed. Ho 
ever, in caſe there ſhould be a neceſſity to lop off 
the large arms of oaks, cut them off within a 
foat of their body, rather more than leſs; for 
then, and if thus operation is done in winter, it 
wilt cauſe ſome little twigs to ſhoot out about the 
part, and expend moſt of all the flowing ſap in 
nouriſhing their growth, and thus fave that irre- 
parable damage, ſuch e r 

ſubjects a tree to. | 


Oak fon Coopers. 


A cooper, that had juſt rended a green oak 
nto ſtaves, had a large barrel-churn beſpoke in 
haſte, and, wanting wood to make it with that 
was ſeaſoned by age, was adviſed by a lath-render, 
to boil the green ſtaves in the hoop-copper, which 
s eight foot long, and two broad. In this he 
boiled his ſtaves one hour, and they tinctured the 
water almoſt black as ink; and, after he had 
gradually dried them two or three weeks, he 
worked them into a churn, and ſaid. they never 
fvelled nor bulged: afterwards, but lay as ſtill as. 


ay he ever nn for, when ſtaves are boiled, 
they 
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will, I muſt own they may be in the right, on 


them pliant, ſtuck ſo cloſe to the wood, that, 


vou boil oaken planks, pails, or hoops, in three 


Cbeſbam in Bucks, complaining he had nothing 
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they will become very pliant, and twiſt almoſt like 
ſome leather. This brings to my memory the 
fight I had once at Chatham-Dock, in 1738, of 
their making thick oaken planks pliant, by 
ſteaming them ſeveral hours in à eonfined place; 
for their more commodious uſing of them about 
the ſides of ſhips. But in my humble opinion, 
if they boiled them a little while, it would bring 
them to their bow much ſooner, and with let 
trouble, than the common tedious way they now 
follows but yet, with ſubmiſſion to their better 


account of keeping in ſome part of the ſap this 
way, and yet make the plank pliant too; for 
which reaſon, I ſuppoſe; this method was in- 
vented. But this is not all, for by capt; Cun- 
berland's late way (who had three hundred a year 
allowed him for life, for his invention) the ſand, 
that the planks were heated in to ſweat and make 


ones wo. we ws at ot; an = -. 1 


when cold, ſpoiled many of the carpenters tools 
in working them, which this way. does not. If 


ſeveral waters, the firſt will be entirely black, 
the next leſs, and the third almoſt clear, which 
ſhews all the ſap to be out. Another cooper, at 


but green Engliſh oaken ſtaves to work on, that 
hindered his getting his bread at preſent; a wiſer 
| 3 man 
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man than bimſelf hearing it, bid 1 throw his 
ſtaves into the river. The cooper anſwered, they 
would be carried away by the ſtream, or ftole : 
Oh, ſays the other, I will tell you a way to prevent 
that; take a large caſk, with only one of its heads 
in, and fill it with ſuch ſtaves; then pour in as 
much water as the caſk will hold: at two days 
end, draw off the water, and put in freſh to ſtand 
two days longer; then, as ſoon as the ſtaves are 
taken out, put them in the air to dry, and make 
uſe of them; which he did, and they anſwered as 
well as any that had been dried a year together. 
But, for a wager, I have heard a cooper ſay, he 
would, by boiling green ſtaves, half an hour at a 
time in only two waters, work them at a fort- 
nights end: in winter by drying them after bread 
in an oven, and in ſummer by the ſun, and ſhould 
anſwer as well as the oldeſt wood, 


| Oak for Wheelers. 


A wheeler took out ſome old ſpokes that had 
been in a wheel near forty years, and though moſt 
of them had a mixture of ſap and heart, yet the 
ſap ſeemed harder than the heart part, and fo 
good, that he made uſe of them again as ſtand- 
ards, to ſupport the ſides of a new cart. Now 
it is very likely, that theſe ſappy ſpokes had a 
regular drying and age before they were uſed ; or 
were firſt ſoaked, to get out the ſap; which, in 
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my humble opinion, is a ſurer way than that of 


ſtripping a ſtandard oak of its bark, and after. 
wards to let it remain erect for two years in 
the ground, in order to harden its fappy part, 
and make it laft as long as the heart. It is the 
opinion of tome, that thoſe oaks, that grow 
clole in woods, have a ſofter wood, than thoſe 
trees that grow alone, becauſe ſuch a one is ex- 
poſed to all winds. Two oaks that grew almoſt 
cloſe together, one was fit for building, and the 
other for ſhop uſe; becauſe, that oak which grew |} 
on the north fide was very hard, when the other 
which. grew on the ſouth ſide was very tender, 


| | Oak for Laths. | 
If oaken ſap laths are made uſe of before they 


are bound in bundles, and ſet out in the weather 


for about a year, they will rot preſently ; but, 


if ſerved ſo, they will laſt more than a hundred 


years, as has been experienced. However, if 
you are in want, and cannot get ſuch ſeaſoned 


laths, then if you will ſoak ſuch ſappy ones an 


hour or two in cold water, and then dry them 
regularly, the ſap will be got out, elſe in three 
or four years they will begin to rot a cicling, by 
the worms feeding on, and eating them up. For 
proof of what I write, a parcel of oaken ſap 
laths was kept in bundles in an upright poſture 
ima damp ground-room, where the air and rain 
could not come at them for a whole year, and, 

ab 
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at the year's end, the worms had bred and cateri 
a great many of them into powder: which ſhould 
be a warning to all concerned in building, to be 
careful in the choice of their laths, leſt they be 
at the expence of making a new cieling in leſs 
than ſeven years. 

Uling green oak is often done in many ſhapes 
with the ſap in the wood, though very prejudicial 
to the buyer's intereſt, whether it be in boards or 
thick timber; but moſt of all, when ſuch green 
wood is painted over, a piece of ill huſbandry, 
that very many are ignorant of! and therefore 
are impoſed on oftentimes by a crafty knaviſh 
carpenter, Joiner, or other tradeſmen, who make 
this maxim their ſtandard rule, that the ſtrength 
of the work is the decay of the trade. On this ac- 
count I adviſe my reader to remember, that if 
green timber, plank, board, rails or pales be 
painted, and the ſap has not been waſhed or dried, 
and deadened out by time, it will rot in a fer 
years: for take but a board ſawed out of a green 
cak-tree, or out of one that has been lately 
felled, and though ſuch board is all heart of oak, 
it will rot in ſeven years time, if painted all over 
in that condition; for paint keeps the ſap in, 
and hinders its drying out. So in a piece of tim- 
ber that is ſerved thus, as many are for ſign-poſts, 
and their croſs beams, and a hundred other 
things, I ſay, theſe will rot in a little time: 

Vol. IL N whereas, 
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whereas, if ſuch heart of oak had been ſoaked a 
due time (or regularly painted) and then dried, 
it might laſt fifty or an hundred years, or more; 
for it is the notion of moſt workmen, that the 
worm will never breed in ſuch heart of oak, but 


that it decays through meer age, which eauſes it 


to moulder away little by little. A gentleman's 
pair of great gates, made with wooden frames, 
and iron bars in them, rotted at twenty years end, 
by reaſon the wood was greeniſh, and the ſap not 
thoroughly dried or waſhed out: for though the 
frame part was ſix inches broad, and three thick, 

yet, by painting the wood in this unſeaſoned con- 
dition, it was all rotted in fo little a time, though 
made of heart of oak. If a man fits any time on 
a new peeled oak, it will give him a looſeneſs. 


Poſts,. burnt at their Ground-ends, to laſt Jong, db 
| laſt the leſs while. 


This new way of burning the grounds-ends of 
poſts was, at firſt, thought to be very advan- 
tageous, and therefore in ſuch common uſe, that 
I know two gentlemens parks incloſed by them; 


but experience ſhews, this method does not anſwer 


its end, becauſe the vehemency of the fire makes 
ſeveral cracks and rents in the bottom of the 
poſts, which lets in the water, and-cauſes a ſwift 
rot, for nothing rots even heart of oak ſooner, 


| than by ** it become ſometimes wet and 
ſometimes 
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ſometimes dry, for theſe poſts were many of them 
rotted in two, at twenty years end. J ſuppoſe 
this way would be moſt excellent, if the fire 
could have ſo much power of the wood, as to 
penetrate it; but in theſe park-poſts, it was 
only done in part, and therefore they did not 
laſt ſo long as they would have done; had ny 
not been burnt at all. 


Seaſoned Oak. 
Saw oak out as ſoon as peeled, before the ſun | 
cracks it, whether it be in planks, boards, or 


other ſhape. Throw them into a river, pond, of 


ditch, and let them lie all over in the ſame two 
weeks together, and the water will ſoak or waſh 
out the ſap contained in them. And if the heart- 
part has a ſappy one to it, this waſhing, and a 
gradual drying afterwards, will make ſuch ſappy 
wood as hard almoſt as Braſil wood. Or in caſe 
you are not willing to ſoak the plank, board or 
timber in water, you may make them much 
more durable, by only letting their ends ſtand on 
the croſs-bar of a chimney for three or four days 
of a week, and the ſmoke will aſcend about all 
their bodies, and ſo dry and impregnate the 
whole wood with a ſmoky ſooty quality, as to 
prevent the worm and weather's damage to a 
great Kae both in heart and ſap. Yor the 

r beſt 
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beſt way of all others, is to ſoak them firſt, and 
then dry them in the chimney, for this will make 
the ſap-part laſt as long as the heart-part, for 
the worm will never breed in ſuch wood; and 
though the boards, planks, or timber may be 
warped, by the continual heat of the fire and 
ſmoke, yer, if when they be taken down, they 
be inſtantly laid under a ſufficient weight, they 
will ſoon be brought into their firſt ſhape: but 
you may expect to ſee them of a blackiſh dirty 
colour, like Braſil, and which will give a work- 
man an opportunity to ſmooth their outſides into 
2 fine black poliſh, and, by the whole manage- 
ment, cauſe ſuch wood to laſt an incredible 
time. And thus, I hope, this new diſcovery of 
mine will in time come into general practice, and 


be a ſure means for us to enjoy oak, beech, aſh, 


and many other woods, in _ the moſt laſting 
manner, ; 


Preſerving Oak. 


For peeierview timber, the Venetians ſcorch it 
in a flaming fire, continually turning itꝰ round 
with an engine, till it has a hard, black, cruſty 
coat, and fo it is brought to ſuch a hardneſs and 
dryneſs, that neither earth nor water can pene- 
trate it. A certain perſon ſaid he has ſec, char- 
coal, that, in probability, has been covered with 
earth above fifteen hundred years. Timber, that 

| is 
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is cleft or rended, is not ſo apt to riſe and cleave 
as that which is hewn, nor ſquared as round. 
To prevent cracking or riſing, ſome rub with a 
wax cloth, or paint, or rub it over with cow- 
dung, which will prevent the effects of the ſun 
and air upon it, if it is to lie expoſed. But, for 
cloſing the clefts'and chops of green wood, anoint 
and ſupple it with the fat of powdered beef- 
broth, uſed with a ſponge, and done twice over. 
Some carpenters uſe greaſe and ſaw-duſt ming- 
led; but the firſt is ſo good, that wind ſhook _ 
timber has been fo exquiſitely cloſed, as not to 
diſcern the defects; but it muſt be uſed on green 


timber. The Hollanders coat their timber that is 


expoſed to the ſun, with a mixture of pitch and 
tar, on which they ſtrew powdered cockle-ſhells 
mixed with ſea-ſand, and ſcales of iron beaten 
ſmall, which arm it in an incredible manner. 
And, to prevent fire, they rub it with a waſh 
made of allum. But be ſure to have your timber 
well dried, or elſe the internal moiſture, for want 
of room to get out, will, as I ſaid before, turn 
to rottenneſs. Let timber, that muſt touch 
lime, be capped with pitch, loam, or clay, 
Some affirm, that old oak, old walnut-tree; and 
young aſh, are beſt for moſt uſes ; but in ſhip- 
work it does not hold good, for old timber will 
be brittle. An organ has been made of oaken 
pipes, that ſounded very harmonious. 

| Cc 3 | Take 
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Take of the ſand chat is uſed in ſawing large 
ſtones (the fineſt part of it) to which add — 
thickeſt drying oil. Spread that upon the wood, 
which when dry, will be like a ſtone, and preſerve 
the wood for, a long while, which may þe very 
pſeful for fortifications, and other works. But 
then ſuch wood ſhould be thoroughly dried and 
ſeaſoned, before the paint or compoſition be laid 
on, elſe the wood will be rotten the ſooner, for 
hering ſuch a coat daubed or Plaiſtered over if, 


Sap. 


It is the notion of ſome carpenters, that felling 
an oak in winter is beſt, for that it makes the 

wood of it endure longer, than when felled in the 
barking ſeaſon, as having moſt ſap at that time | 
in its body, though in a thick and dryiſh condi- 
tion, and therefore better for many uſes. Others 
ſay, that it is beſt felled in the two months of 
April or May, when the ap iſſues out between 

the body and the rhind, and is ſo much employ- 
ed in furniſhing new matter to each bough, twig, 
leaf, and fruit, that there is leſs of it left in the 
body; from whence they infer, that the worm 
cannot breed fo ſoon i in a ſummer-felled tree, as 
in a winter-felled one. Others ſay it matters not, 
whether it be felled in winter or ſummer, for that 
the ſap may be extracted at any time, if the wood 


is ſoaked long * in water, and then it is 
moſt 
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moſt fitting for any uſe; becauſe the pores or 8 
interſtices, which contained ſuch ſap, become ſo 
many vacuities or empty holes, that, when dry, 
cloſe up to the ſhrinking of the wood, and thus 
the wood gets a finer grain; for it has been ob- 
ſerved, that a board has ſhrunk near one inch in 
ten of its breadth, to the great improvement of 
the wood, by reaſon the matter that breeds the 
vorm, and continues the moiſture in timber, is 
got out, and the wood made to acquire a much 
harder and cloſer body than it had before, which 
conſequently ſecures it againſt warping, and a 
quick decay; for the ſap or moiſture, when it re- 
mains in the wood, is apt to give in damp weather, 
and tends towards the rotting it, as being of an 
aqueous ſaline nature, whoſe particles cannot 
be eaſily burnt to nothing, for, by burning the 
wood, the ſap or ſalt gets fixed in the aſhes; and 
of ſuch a body is this ſap, that when enough of 
green wood, as hoops, ſtaves for caſks, &c. are 
boiled in a confined place, the water will become 
glutingus thick, which, indeed, proves the ſap 
of trees to be of ſuch a body as ſtrengthens - 
the wood; and therefore ſteaming, I ſuppoſe, 


vas thought better than boiling ſhip-planks, be- 


cauſe the firſt way makes them pliant, and yer 
keeps the ſap in, which is the more neceſſary to 
be done, as a ſhip requires the greateſt of ſtrength 
in her outward and lowermoſt wood; for it is 
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moſt certain, that the loſs of ſap cauſes boiled 
hoops, boards, or planks, to be brittle, and ea. 
Fly break ſhort. This is what the greateſt wood 


author has not cloſely . though it is a 


matter of i importance. 
Sorts. 


Let authors write what they will of two dif. 
ferent ſorts of oaks growing in England, it is the 
Opinion of many who live among them, that there 
is but one true native ſort, as I ſajd before, for 
that the ſpreading or upright oaks acquire their 
ſhapes as they are trimmed up, or as they ſtand 
open or cloſe. But, if we would have different 


ſpecies of oaks, we muſt get exotick trees, by 


ſowing their acorns ; and thus they may be eaſily 
made deniſens of our Engliſb climate, Of theſe 
there are great variety, according to Mr. Law/on's 
account from Carolina; as the cheſnut-oak, which 
grows ſo high, that, if a large bird ſits on its top, 
it is out of the reach of a gun charged with ſhot, 
and has a body of a proportionable thicknels, 
with ſo big and ſweet an acorn, that js therefore 
called the cheſnut- oak. Theſe are the largeſt 
trees we have, and yield the faireſt and beſt 
plank, clear of any boughs, for near ſixty feet 
together. The red or ſcarlet oak is admired 
for the variety of its leaves, and colour of its 
wood, which ſome fancy to be the true maho- 
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led WM gany fort. It is a tree, that, in rich land, grows 
ea· very large and lofty; but is ſo very porous, that 
od it ſerves only to make rails, pipe-ſtaves, good 
2 clap- boards, &c. as being a wood of no long 
duration: however, its acorns are now fold in 
the London ſeed ſhops, and ſets of theſe young 
oaks may be had in plenty at ſeveral plantations 
1 and nurſeries about London; for J hear, that this 
he particular oak is in ſo much eſteem with many, 
re as to be planted as a rarity with great earneſtneſs. 
1 The Spaniſh oak has a ſmooth whitiſh bark, rives 
* well, and is reckoned a ſtrong durable wood, 
d and therefore made uſe of in ſhip-building, All 
N of this ſort bear good acorns for fattening ſwine. 
The baſtard Spaniſb oak is a tree that partakes 
J of the nature of both the red, ſcarlet, and the 
Spaniſb oak; it rends well, and ſerves therefore 
for making good fences, clap- boards, &c. It 
has a good acorn. The black oak is a very du- 
rable wood under water, and ſerves very well for 
houſe-workz bearing good acorns for hogs, 
The white iron or ring oak has its name from the 
long duration of its timber. It will proſper in 
poor land, and is allowed to exceed all for ſhip- 
building in Carolina, even beyond the live oak, 
whoſe planks run not ſo long as this; and there- 
fore this black oak is in more eſteem than thar, 
though it will not laſt ſo long as the black oak, 
This generplly t bears great quantities of acorns 


The 
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The turkey oak has its name from its ſmall acorn, 
which are greedily devoured by the wild turkies 
of this country. The live bak is an ever-green, 
that affects to grow in ſandy ſoils, and has a wood 
that laſts longer than any other in America ; but 
not fit to cut planks out of, becauſe its trunk or 
body is of too ſhort a length, and is of ſo hard a 
nature, that a nail, being drove into it, cannot 
be drawn out, and therefore diſcourages the ſaw- 
yers from meddling with it: and though its 
þody is too ſhort for ſhip-timber, yet its limbs 
are for the moſt part ſo crooked, as to make ex- 
cellent knees, &c. for veſſels of the leſſer ſize. 
Its acorns, ſweet as cheſnuts, yield an oil as 
good as that of olive, but of an amber colour, 
and ſerves ſome to counterfeit the cocoa, and 
with which they have made chocolate, hardly to 
be diſtinguiſhed from the true ſort. This wood 
is alſo uſed to make window. frames, mallets, 
pins for blocks, and many other things; is a 


yery beautiful tree, and not of the ſloweſt growth. 


It is ſaid there are two ſorts of the live oak, and 
both yields ſuch good acorns, as produce excellent 
ſweet pork, and are of ſo kind a nature, as to 
grow and flouriſh in fine branches, in freſh water 
ponds, in ſwampy grounds, and by river ſides, 
as well or better than in dry foils. The willow 
oak, or water oak, affects to grow in ponds; 
has a leaf like a willow, grows in many fine 
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branches, and ſerves for many, uſes, Theſe | 


excellent oaks not only ſerve for building houſes, 


ſhips, fencing, making caſks, &c. but alſo for 


ſcveral medicinal properties belonging to them, 


to the great benefit of man's health: and there: | 


fore, it is to be hoped, theſe uſeful trees will 
ſoon be mych propagated j in England, as well for 
theſe good properties, as for improvement of 
land, ſince all of them will grow either in vale 
or chiltern, in dry or wet, and in rich or poor 
lands. I have only to add, that there is another 
oak, called the white ſcaly bark-oak, good for 
bulding ſhips, as being one of the Jargeſt ſort, 
but not ſo large as the cheſnut- oak. It is called 
by this name, becauſe of its ſcaly, broken, white 
bark, that is the coat of this tree, which acts to 
grow on dry land, and bears a large acorn. 
Moſt, or all of theſe trees, would make excellent 
ſiſtos, avenues, and walks; but the ſcarlet and 
yer green oaks muſt certainly excel for theſe 
purpoſes, and become a charming ornament, 
while they g orow into great profit. 


Largeneſs and . orth. 


An 1 of the duke of Norfelts W 8 
moſt fifty-five yards ſquare, and under its ſhade 
1000 horſes might commodiouſly ſtand at once. 
At Reedbam, an oak was valued at forty 
fend che timber, and twelve Pn the lop- 

wood, 
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Sd Newbury was an oak fifty feet high 
to the firſt bough, and cut five feet ſquare at the 
but-end, all clear timber.—Another near the 
ſame place, ſince the wars in forty odd, held 40 
feet excellent timber, ſtraight as an arrow in 
growth and grain, and cutting four feet at the 
ſtub, and near a yard at top, beſides a fork of 
almoſt ten feet clear timber about the ſhaft, 
which was crowned with a ſhady tuft of boughs, 
This oak was of ſo excellent a kind, that it 
cut a grain as clear as any clap-board.—There 
was alſo a third oak that grew near theſe two, of 
a very great ſize, in a gravelly clay, moiſtened 
with ſmall and frequent ſprings, and theſe 
| daks were not three hundred years old. Another 
| oak was bought by a cooper, of which he made 
ten pounds every yard's length, for three or four 
yards, The main-maſt of the Royal Sovereign 
was ninety-nine feet long, and thirty-five inches 
diameter. In Sheffield lordſhip ſtood an oak, 
which had eighteen yards without bough or 
knot, and carried a yard and fix inches ſquare 
at the ſame height or length, and not much 
bigger than the root. —In Firth farm there 
was an oak worth eighty pounds, and in the 
ſame there was another oak had 10080 feet of 
board, about half an inch thick, —In the ſame 
alſo ſtood a tree, which after it was cut down, 


and laid on the ground, two men on horſe- back 
| could 
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could not ſee one another's hat- crowns over the 
tree. This tree was ſold for twenty pounds. 
And here it likewiſe was, that 100 trees were 
ſtanding, which were worth 1000 pounds. In 
Vorkſop park lay the bole of a tree ten feet long, 
and no arm or branch on it, and about thirty 
feet about. There were ſeveral trees forty feet 


long of timber, which did bear two feet ſquare 
it the top of forty feet. At this rate one of them, 


ſuppoſing it a cylinder, would yield above ſix 
tun of timber. — In another there was an oak 
called lady's oak, that contained forty two tun 
of timber, and had arms that held four feet 
qquare, for ten yards in length. One Jobn Gar- 
and, built a very handſome barn of five bay, 


| vith pan, poſts, beams, ſpars, &c. of one ſole 


oak-tree.—Another in this neighbourhood was 


ſo large, that every foot forward, one with another, 5 


vas half a tun of timber: it bore five feet ſquare, 
and forty feet long, &c. It contained twenty 
tun of timber, moſt of it fold for twenty ſhillings 
fer tun; beſide that, the boughs afforded twenty- 
five cords of fuel wood, and then the price of 


timber was ſmall to what it is now.— In 1636, 


an hundred oak trees were ſold for 100 pounds; 
but, being thought too dear, the buyer went 
from his bargain, wherefore they continued grow- 
ing till 1671, and then ſold for 560 pounds. 
Another ſowed three acres of barren land with 


acorns, 
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acorns, and, in fixty years, they were worth 
300 pounds. — In ſome parts of the | world, 
they have no other water to drink than what 
their trees afford them; not only by their 
proper juice, but from their attraction of 
the evening moiſture, which impends in the 
ſhape of an evening cloud over them, as in the 
ifland of Ferroe, and many other places; for, if 


their woods were here once deſtroyed, they might 
periſh for want of rain.—But how wonderful is 
the contemplation of the weakneſs of an oak's 


beginning, and the grandeur of its growth! 
A table meaſured five feet in breadth, nine feet 


and a half in length, and fix inches thick, all of 


entire clear oak. Mercenas tells us, that the 
great ſhip called the Crown, which the late 


French king built, had its keel timber 120 feet 


long, and the main-maſt twelve feer diameter at 
bottom, and eighty-five in height. Bur to come 
nearer home: there is an oak now ſtanding in 
Cheſham pariſh in Bucks, about ſeven miles from 
Gaddeſden, that a man bid fifty pounds for. 
Another at L:inflow, about a mile below Leighton 
Buzzard, had rooo feet of timber in it; it was 
forty feet to the firſt bough, growing near a 


river, and for which the owner was bid forty 


pounds. In Wales is an inſcription out into "the. 
wood of an old beam, thus: 
Full fixty feet in lengib my ; fem did bear, 
Beſide my limbs, wohich very ſpacious wert. 
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11 you hnſplans oaks at any — ir che 
roots are but ſufficiently covered to keep the 
body ſteady and erect, it is enough, and then all 
the mould poſſibly ſhould be carried with the 
roots; for, in this condition, large trees have 
deen tranſplanted with ſucceſs at Midſummer, if 
they are planted to the ſame aſpect they ſtood 
in before; but, if in winter, dig round the trees 
roots, ſo as almoſt to undermine it; then caſt as 
much water as may fill the trench, or at leaſt 
ufficiently wet it, unleſs the ground were very 
moiſt before. Thus let it ſtand till ſome very 
hard froſt happens, and then carry it away to its 
new fituation, where it may be preſerved frons 
freezing again by horſe· litter; but, if the ground 
about it be over heavy, you may raiſe it by a 
crane or pully, hanging between a triangle, which 
will raiſe it, with mould about the roots, and 
then you may bring it away on a trundle, to be 
replanted where you pleaſe : and thus you may 
tranſplant trees of a wonderful ſtature, without 
bpping off their heads, which is of great impor- 
tance, where it is practiſed to ſupport a defect, 
or remove a eurioſity; but ſuch trees muſt be 
well protected for ſeven years againſt injuries. 

Engliſh and Norway Oak. : 
Of all the common oaks growing in Aw 
there is none ſo ſtrong, tough, and fine · grained, 
| 2 1 a8 
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as the Engliſh, becauſe its timber is cloſer Pored 


than any of them, and therefore has not room to 


lodge that quantity of ſap, as others have. It is 
on this account, that the heart of Norway oak 
(which, of the foreign ſort, is moſtly in uſe with 
us) will rot when the Engliſb will not, for it was 
never known that the heart of Engliſb oak ever 
rotted by the worm, if it had fair uſage, whe- 


ther it was green or dry: but the worm holes, 


that are often ſeen in Norway oak, plainly dif. 
cover, that the heart of its timber is fo very 
porous, as to contain great quantities of ſap, 
which is the matter that breeds and nouriſhes the 
worm, and which occaſions the deſtruction of 
this wood, ſometimes at a young age. But w 
be more particular; the goodneſs of oak may be 
known (when dry) by its weight, for it is gene- 
rally allowed, that right good Engliſb oak will 
weigh, one fourth at leaſt, heavier than the 
Norway ſort, which, indeed, is of ſo ſoft a na- 
ture, that it is almoſt as light as ſome deal; for 
if a floor was laid with ſuch oak, and a perſon 
was to walk on it with nailed ſhoes, he would 
leave an impreſſion of the nails behind him. 
However, this Norway gak is not without its 
ſeveral good properties, as well as the Engliſb. 
It makes a fine pliant wainſcot, that works eaſier 
into ſhapes than the Engliſß; and ſo, in many 


other calcs, it is preferable to dum, which is of a 
| more 
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more ſtubborn nature, and very hard to be 
reduced into the make of ſeveral inſtruments, 
that the Norway readily ſubmits to. But the 
Engliſh, being much ſtronger and tougher, 
exceeds all the European ſorts for ſhip-building ; 
becauſe its cloſer body enables it to reſiſt even 
the balls of cannon ſo ſtoutly, that, if one 
enters its plank, it gives way to it more by 
ſqueeze, than by ſuffering a piece to be drove 
out into ſplinters, which the Norway oak cannot 
ſo well do, as being of a lighter and more 
porous body, that cauſes it to be eaſily pene- 
trated, and to give way to the leſſer force of 
balls, and which therefore flies into large pieces 
or ſplinters, to the greater danger of both men 
and ſhip; becauſe it is ſuppoſed, that, if an 
Engliſh oak is cut down at a right age, and 
comes off a right ſoil, it is three times ſtronger 
than the Norway ſort; not but that there is 
ſome Engliſp oak, which comes off bad ſoils, 
that is not ſo good as the beſt Norway; but 
| write of the general fort, In 1738, I was 
told in Kent by a ſawyer, that oak has been 
lain in falt water, and the ſap by this means 
has been found to be harder than the heart. 


The Aſhes of Oak. 


The wood, as it is the king of timber, ſo it 
yields the ſtrongeſt aſhes of all the timber tribe, 
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and therefore are excellent to lay on graſs or 
corn land, for forwarding the growth of vege- 
tables. But there is a difference in the aſhes 
of oak; they are the ſtrongeſt that are made 
from green oak-wood, before the ſap is waſted 
by time, or waſhed out of it: fo, likewiſe, 
they are the lighteſt, that are made from very 
old wood, or from that which has been ſoaked 
or boiled, inſomuch that a pint of the former 
will. weigh near as heavy again as a pint of 


the latter; which is a plain proof, that water 


will waſh out the ſap of timber, as well as 
time waſte it. Theſe aſhes are ſaid to cure 
ropineſs in beer; but the lee or lye of them, 
is not ſo fit to buck linnen with, as that of 
other woods; becauſe this ſort is apt to ſtain 


the linnen with a reddiſh diſagreeable colour, 


Acorns, 


It is ſaid that a peck of acorns a day, with 


a little bran, will make a hog increaſe a pound 
weight a day, for two months together, They 


give them alſo to oxen, with bran chopped 
and broken. Some adviſe to macerate them 
firſt in water, to extract their malignity, leſt 
the cattle periſh. Thus they are moſt proper 
for ſwine; and, being ſo made ſmall, will 


fatten pigeons, peacocks, turkies, pheaſants, 


and other poultry, Acorns, it is ſaid, were 


her S2 
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heretofore the food of men, by roaſting them 


under embers, as many now do cheſnuts. 
Almoſt” every part of the oak is a ſovereign 


medicine againſt fluxes. But to cure the acorns 


for fattening ſwine in Hertfordſhire, we put two, 
three, or four buſhels, or more,. in a heap, on 


the ground, and fling our piſs-pot now and 


then over them, which will force them into 


a heat or fermentation, and then into a ſpire, 


almoſt as long as one's finger, as they remain 
long enough in the heap ; and thus they are 


cured of a moſt venemous quality, that ſeldom 


fails of giving hogs the garget, when the acorns 
are eaten by them raw in a ſtye. To which I 
add, that, by ſuch ſpiring, the acorn is made 
ſweeter than when it falls off the tree of itſelf, 
and thereby . creates a keener appetite in the 


hog, and fats him ſooner, But here I muſt 


oblerve, that it is too common a practice for 
invaders of another man's property, clandeſtinely 
to beat the acorns off the tree before they arg 
ripe for their ſwine ; but ſuch uſage hinders the 
tree from bearing ſeveral years. 


| ” | 
When an oak is got paſt its full heart, the 
age of it is hard to be known; but, if it is 
cut down before that, it may be nearly gueſſed 
at, for then a wrinkle or circle will appear in 
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its body, and ſhow by their number, how 
many years it 1s old, accounting each circle for 
one year. This is a ſurer ſign than the wrinkles 
in a cow's horn, by which we gueſs at their 


age; becauſe they ſeldom have more than one 


wrinkle or circle, till five years old, and that 
ſooner or later, according to the time of her 
calving ; but an oak, aſh, fir, hazel, and moſt 
other woods, ſhew theſe marks at three or four 
years old, when they are about the bigneſs of 
one's thumb; fo that, if a tree is cut at a right 
time, it may be eaſily perceived, even from 


| three or four years of age. 


Felling. 


The tate and condition of an oak-trec may 
be known by piercing it, or by digging about 


its roots, or, when the tree periſhes at top, it 
is ever the mark of great decay in the roots. 


There are alſo ſwelling veins about the bark, 
that twine like ivy, and are an infallible ſign 


: of their hollowneſs, and conſequently high time 


to fell it. In April, ſome ſay, is a wrong time 
to cut down oaks, becauſe, while the tree 1s 
over moiſt, they are not ſo fit for the axe, as 
being more obnoxious to putrefaction and the 
worm. But, to make ſuch a ſeaſonable time, 
a caſh ſhould be firſt made in the pith of the 


tree, for the ſap to run out, before it is ſawn 


OL 
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or hewn down; for the veſſels that aſcend in 
the bark are called arteries, and thoſe, that 
deſcend in the trunk or body, are the veins. 
Some, again, will not fell a ſeedling oak, becauſe, 
they ſay, it produces a reddiſh wood not 
acceptable to the workman. Alſo that tree, 
that grows on the head of its mother, is ſeldom 
a good timber one. One foot of timber, near 
the root, is worth three further off. To make 
excellent boards and planks, ſome adviſe to 
bark trees in a fine ſeaſon, and let them ſtand 
a year before felling, to harden the ſap. 
lt is ſaid, that the * let their oak lie 
ſome years in water before uſing it. Others 
bury their oak a foot in the ground; and 
ſome cure it by fire. I was told, that a gentle- 
man in Suſſex loſes 500 pounds a year, for want 
of felling his oak. 
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HE white, or filver beech is the molt 
common in theſe parts, where we 
abound in mountains and hilly grounds of 
chalks, clays, gravels, and loams, which make 
conſiderable returns of profit to their owners 
in the growth of this moſt valuable tree: It is 


this tree that makes many parts of England 


happy in its productions, and chiefly, becauſe 
it will grow on the ſides and ſteep declivities of 
chalky hills, where no other timber will thrive 
ſo well; as may be ſcen in that long chain of 
high grounds, that runs from Dunſtable to near 
Wallingford, which is above twenty mites to the 
weſtward, and lies moſtly contiguous to the 


fertile vale of Ayleſbury. . 
The black-grained, or black- barked beech, 


whoſe wood is of a longer duration, will thrive, 
and make its plentiful returns of wood, and 
maſt, in the flats and levels of this our chiltern 
country ; and to ſpeak more general, they both 
anſwer fo well in any of theſe grounds, that J 
don't perceive any regard is had to the particular 


ſpecies of the beech in ſowing the maſt, or 


making plantations by ſets. But it is certain, 
| that 
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that neither ſort of beech will grow to any 


purpoſe in the large vale. of Ayleſbury, or in 


any wet, mooriſh ground; yet will thrive very 
faſt, and to monſtrous ſize, in our loams, clays, 
and chalky grounds, &c. in the chiltern ; 
inſomuch, that I knew one felled in Aſbridge 
park that had one hundred and fifty-ſeven foot 
of timber in it, beſides twenty-one ſtack of 
fire-wood billet, nine ſtack of roots, and three 
hundred of faggots. Where alſo may now be 
ſeen great numbers of very large beech trees, 
as being accounted by good judges, one of 
the beſt wooded parks in England. This 
utterly confutes what a modern author ſays, 
That wherever the oak thrives the beech will, 


and that they delight very much to grow to- 


gether —— Whereas ſome of the greateſt oaks 
have, and do flouriſh in this vale, that refuſes 
entertainment to the beech, notwithſtanding 
the many attempts that have been made by 
ſeveral to obtain their growth there; particu- 
larly by Sir Thomas Leigh, the preſent repre- 
ſentative for Ayleſbury ; by their ſowing the maſt, 
and planting young beeches amongſt, or near 
their oaks, within a few miles of that town, 
but to no purpoſe ; for the beech will never 
make a good tree in their vale, ſpewy, and wet 
foil; nor will the oak, nor indeed, any other 
e D d 4 | timber 
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408 OF THE BEECH. Bock XXII. 
timber tree, grow to any profit in chalky 
grounds; which obliged our forefathers, as 
well as thoſe of the preſent age, to ſet the ſides 
of their chalky hills, c. with beech-maſt, 
where this tree will run up to a vaſt height 

with great expedition; as may be ſeen on that 
| worthy gentleman's eſtate, Fohn Duncombe, eſq; 
at Barley-End, near me: Nor can I be of 
opinion, that the oak and beech grow beſt 
together; but, on the contrary, I believe them 
beſt in their own company, becauſe the beech 
grows too faſt for the oak's pace; and, as if 

nature delighted herſelf with the entire growth 
of - each ſort, it generally happens in our 
chiltern, that where a wood of oak has been 
felled, a wood of beech has ſpontaneouſly 
ſucceeded; and when this has onee got dominion, 
it will be ſure always to remain maſter, This 
very cafe has happened to Sir William Stanhope's 
wood, about twenty years ago, within.a quarter 
of a mile of my houſe, called The Great Hoo, 
where the young beeches grow ſo faſt in the 
room of the oaks, that it is thought they will 
be fit to fell about twenty years hence. 
This tree furniſhes boards for outſides of 
barns, floors of chambers, and for threſhing, 
wood for fellies of wheels, frames of chairs, 
mip and mill-wright, turners of hollow ware, 


and even for wainſcot: In the water this wood 
oy ; I 
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is aid to lie hundreds of years without decay, 
which makes it ſo ſerviceable in mill-work, 
&c. that they have chiefly by theſe means proved 
it timber, which formerly in many places was 
deemed otherwiſe, particularly in Hertfordſhire. 
A famous inſtance of which, happened between 
—— Uxley, eſq; defendant, and the Rev. Mr. 
Biby of Carrington, plaintiff, about the year 
1725; the conteſt was ſome time before the 
barons of the Exchequer, but was at laſt given 
in favour of the defendant, on account of its 
timber-uſes in mill- work, keels of ſhips, and 
in houſe- building, c. ſo that in Hertfordſhire 
it is now deemed timber, as well as before this 
trial it was in Bucks, after twenty years old, 
and then tythe-free ; but if any beech is 
felled, and another from the ſame grows up, 
this is to be tythed whenever it is cut down. - 


The Sap. 


The ſap of this tree is more deſtructive to- 
its wood, than any other timber fort what- 
ſoever; therefore it is a uſeful art how to get 
it out; for it is this ſap that breeds the worm 
faſter, and in more abundance than in any 
other, cauſing a ſwift rot and other misfortunes z 
which very material point has not, as I know. 
of, been yet wrote of by any author ; and it 
8 ſo perfectly neceſſary to get the fap out of 

| | the 
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the beech, by ſome means or other, before the 
wainſcot boards or planks, Sc. are made ufc 
of; that otherwiſe they will bulge out and in 
for many years, as the weather is moiſt or dry, 
and fo it will in flooring- boards, notwithſtanding 
they are nailed down ever ſo faſt; as I have 


proved in a garret- floor of my own, which | 


unfortunately fired by a neighbour's houſe, but 
ſeveral of the beechen-boards were preſerved 
and laid down again, ſince which they never 
ſtirred : Therefore if the ſap could be got out, 
I doubt not but they would lie as well as other 


boards, as plainly appears by theſe of mine that 


were ſcorched and the ſap burnt out : But in 
the two inch plank for barn-flooring, where 
they are drove down with wooden pins, they 
may lie well enough for many years; if imme- 
diately after ſawing they are thrown into a 
pond or river, and there let lain four or five 
months, after which they muſt be thoroughly 


dried and layed twice. The practice of an 


old carpenter by me, is, to cut this tree down 
in winter, and let it lie on the ground two 
years, till the wood begins to be ſpotted or 
mottled ; then he cuts it into planks or boards, 
and ſoaks them in freſh water ; but if a perſon 


had the conveniency of ſalt water, I ſhould 
think that would be much better : By this 


time, he ſays, the fap is ſo deadened and 


hardened, 
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hardened, that the worm cannot breed fo ſoon, 
nor ſo much in it; and has himſelf ſome in 
good order now, that were lain above thirty 
years ago as flooring-boards ; for which uſe, 
thirteen are commonly ſawed of ſolid timber 

a foot broad, but more for barn- ſides, becauſe 
45 thinner the board, the leſs power the 
vorm has. 

Fire may be made uſe 95 in the maler ſort of 
beech trees, whole bodies do not exceed twelve 
or fourteen inches thick; that firſt ſhould: be 
hewn and ſquared, and mortaiſes made ready 
for plates, chimney-pieces, and alſo for ſomers 
and joiſts, &c. then they may be lain in length 
and ſupported at each end, ſo that four, five, 
or ſix together may lie even and cloſe together 
about a foot or two higher than the ground; 
under theſe may furzen, fern, ſtraw, ſhavings, 
or faggots be put to burn all their outfides. 
till they have a thin, black cruſt; this will ſo 
embitter- the wood, and roaſt out its ſap, that 
there will be but {mall encouragement left for 
the worm to lodge and breed ; becauſe the 
worm undoubtedly has a taſte, though an 
inſect, and therefore will conſequently leave 
the tainted wood, or die in it, and be prevented 
afterwards by this extraction of the ſap, which 
is the prime cauſe of their firſt encreaſe. Theſe 
ſomers and joiſts will lie very well next a fire, 


and 
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and where their ends do not reſt on damp walls; 


but be they any where, their ends ſhould firſt 


be dipt in melted pitch, as a preſervative. l 
know of two houſes that now have ſomers and 
Joiſts of this wood; in one they have lain 
fifty years, as the tenant . and Gs _ 

thirty. x 
According to the modern practice, and, 
indeed, far the beſt it is, inſtead of cutting 
this tree down in winter, as. the uſual way has 
been, to fell it about a fortnight after Midſun- 
mer, when it is reckoned in full ſap, or in its 
moſt flouriſhing ſtate; for that then its juices 
are at the thinneſt, and ſtrongly employed in 
branches, leaves, and fruit; and then it is, 
the body has the leaſt ſhare of ſap in it; there- 
fore it will be much more run out, exhauſted, 
and dried away by the ſun's heat, than if fallen 
in winter. Now the benefit of this entire new 
method is not a little ; for it has been proved, 
that the wood of a beech tree ſo felled, has 
endured much longer ſound, than that cut 
down in winter; the trial was by letting both 
theſe trees he on the ground in the open 
weather; and in very few years the winter 
tree was worm-eaten, and began to rot, when 
the other remained clear and found ; fo that 
the very beſt way of all that is practiſed i in my 
knowledge, is to fell this tree in ſummer, and 
| let 


{et it lie one year 


times turning it; and then ſaw it into boards or 


planks, which muſt be laid in a pond or river, 
three, four, or five months, till the ſap is ſoaked 
or waſhed out: this will keep the boards from 
warping in a great meaſure, and cauſe them tq 
endure forty or fifty years on floors, and againſt 
the ſides of barns, &c. As to capt. Cumberland'y 
method (for which he hath a patent) of extracting 
the fap out of planks, for ſhip-building, by 
ſweating them in hot ſand; I cannot ſay how it 
anſwers, becauſe I have not ſeen the experience of 
it: but the trencher-maker is ſo cautious of get- 
ting the ſap out of this wood, that as ſoon as he 
has cut them out rough, he throws them 
into boiling water, which directly brings out the 
ſap, and then they will keep their white colour, 
and be more free from the worm; which other. 
wiſe would in a month or two eat through their 
thin ſubſtance. | 1 


WE _— 
The beſt experienced method, then, is to fell 


it in ſummer, and ſaw it out directly for timber 
uſe; for a tree ſo cut into pieces, is brought 
under the power of the air much more and 
ſooner than when in one round body ; and then 
muſt be carefully preſerved from the ſun and 
wet under cover ; where the ſap will be ſooner 
| dryed 
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dryed out, the colour kept in, the wood hardened, 
and the worm greatly prevented; for it is certain 
the ſap of a tree is in two different ſtates in a 
year: in ſummer, a fluid, aqueous body, rare. 
fied by heat; in winter, a glutinous conſiſtence, 
denſified by cold, which has cauſed different 
opinions about its circulation: one author aſſert. 
Ing it to aſcend and deſcend gradually all over 
the tree, as the blood moves in the body of ani 
mals: another, that the ſap in the north-ſide i; 
not always ſo thin as that in the ſouth, and there. 
fore denies it that regularity : and I have heard 
a workman in this wood ſay, that that part of 
the tree that ſtood to the ſouth-eaſt aſpect, rended 
or ſplit more trim and free, than the other con- 
trary ſides; but however that be, it is allowed, 
that the ſap is the immediate cauſe of the worm 
breeding; which being of a moiſt nature, all 
dryneſs is an enemy to it, and by conſequence, a 
conſervation of its wood. In the late great fire 
at Ayleſbury, there were ſome timber plates ſaved, 
that had lain ſixty years in one of the houſes 


there, and ſhewn by an old carpenter as thorough | 


ſound beech. So great a friend is cover and dry- 
neſs to this wood, as has been obvious in a chair 
that was made of it, which uſually was kept by 
the fire, and is now in good order at above thirty 
years old; when others that ſtood 1n a more 
gdampiſh place, rotted in ſeven years. To avoid 


then 
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then the pernicious effects of dampneſs, chat ſud- 
denly helps the ſap in the production of the worm 
and rot, I here caution every one concerned 
in laying a barn floor with this fort of wood, that 
they do not lay the planks too near the ground; 
if they do, they will ſurely rot in leſs than ſeven 
years time ; therefore the beſt remedy is to lay 


them on ſomers and joiſts, about a foot or twa 


from the ground; for nothing decays it faſter 
than to let it lie wet and dry ſeveral farmers of 
late have laid it thus, dry and high, and yet 
have an eaſy paſſage with their cart or waggon 
into the barn, by a riſing made of boards, with 
croſs ledges nailed on the ſame, to ſtop the horſes 
feet, like that by which hories and coaches get 
into ferry boats; or by a riſing ground made on 
purpoſe for this occaſion. Now there are two 
ways of laying theſe planks to threſh on, to hin- 
der their opening at the joints (which they are 
apt to do though layed twice) and letting the 
corn thorough; one way is, to lay one plank a 
little over the other at bottom, bur this loſes too 
much of it; the other is to make a groove in each 
plank, and put in a flip of wood, like a lath,, 
which the carpenters call tongueing it: ſome 
alſo ſaw the boards of beech feather-edged for 
the ſides of barns, as believing they beſt carry off 
the water this way. The price of this timber here, 
Is fix pence the ſolid foot; the boards ſeven 
hillings 
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ſhillings and fix pence a hundred, and the planks 
for thraſhing-floors, two Perce ee a foot, 
both ſu n a N 


Ma. 


The beech excels all other trees in * &e, 
ſh the returns it makes of prodigious quantities 
of ſweet, healthful maſt, which greatly helps to 
ſubſiſt the red fallow deer ſometimes, for moſt 
part of the winter, as I have ſeen in that of 
Aſpridge, near my houſe, which is ſeven miles 
about, and contains twelve or fourteen' thouſand 
heads of both ſorts, The expreſſed oil of this 
maſt, I have thought very pleaſant to my taſte, 
and near as good as that'of olive, and is faid to 
yield two gallons from one buſhel;' then if one 
hundred and eight trees on an'acre, at twenty 
foot diſtance, were to afford five buſhels on 
each (inſtead of fifty, as ſome reckon) that would 


amount to five hundred and forty buſhels, which, 


according to this calculation, will produce one 
thouſand and eighty gallons of oil, that may very 
well be allowed worth three ſhillings per gallon; 
and if only out of that ſum, one ſhilling was to 
come clear to the owner, what an immenſe pro- 
fit muſt here be to thoſe that have great num- 


bers of acres of this wood, beſides the benefit of 


the timber's growth? Nor are the hulls without 


their value, for of this the poor ſweep up great 


ſtare 
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ſtore for their winter firing; and when the maſt 
happens to be plentiful (which commonly is 
every ſecond or third year) we farmers generally 
get our hogs almoſt half fatted, before we put 
them up for bacon. The leaves, if gathered 
before the froſt, and about the time of their fall, 
makes the beſt of mattreſſes to lie under a fea- 
ther- bed, or otherwiſe, that will continue ſweet 
ſeven or eight years, by their tenderneſs and looſe 
lying; ſo that the wood and leaves make both 
houſe and bed, and the former the belt of firing; 
of which I have ſent ſeveral ſtacks to Mr. Roger 
Williams, at his houſe in St. James's ſtreet, who 
makes a great conſumption thereof. 

The beech, by its large bud, diſcovers to the 


countryman about Chriftmas, that there will be a 


probability of a maſt ſeaſon the ſucceeding ſum- 
mer; and when the ſeedy bloom out of this bud 
ews itſelf, as it will ſometimes near an inch or 
two long, with a ſort of rough head, ſomewhat 
like a golling in April, it is then a confirmation, 
if the extremity of weather does not deſtroy it. 
Beeches are beſt raiſed from their maſt, which 
ae uſually ripe ſome time in Oober or November, 
when they ſhould be gathered and directly ſown 
on ground that has before been ſufficiently 
ploughed into a fineneſs, and duly manured: 

but if this work is deferred till the ſpring, then 
the ſeed muſt be laid in dried ſand, and not into 


| Vor. II. Ee that 


that which is wet or damp; for then their radi- 
cles will be in danger of ſprouting before the ſow- 
ing ſeaſon comes on, and that is when the great 
froſts and colds are moſtly over, which happens 
ſometimes in February. This feed differs from 
all other timber ſorts, in that it comes firſt up 
with the ſeed on its head, opening in two parts 
hke a kidney-bean, then ſucceed two leaves, 


and ſo proceeds: it is therefore that this feed | 


muſt be ordered accordingly; for as it i obliged 
to make its way out of its native mould, under 
the difadvantage of ſuch a large open head, it re- 
quires a light, hollow earth, wherein this ſeed is 
fown, otherwiſe it will lie and rot, as not being 
able to make its way through; ſo that to ſow it 
in a tiff, clotty ſoil, and to plough it in under 
thorough, or to ſet it deep, is downright burying 
it, to the owner's loſs and diſappointment. And 
as this deſetiption of the ſeed, and caution of its 
firſt management, has been wanting in all authors 
J ever met with; I ſhall therefore adviſe my 
reader to ſow two buſhels of this in its hull, or 
without, on an acre, broad-calt, on broad lands, 
well harrowed in both ways, on ſuch ground, and 
at ſuch time as is before directed; fo that I ſhall 
not further enlarge on this particular, becauſe 
what I have writ of the acorn may ſuffice, in 
fhewing the further ordering of this; I ſhall only 


add, notwithſtanding all that is, or can be faid | 


of 
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of the ſeveral methods to get a wood, either of | 
oak, beech, aſh, and many others, yet there is 


none ſo perfect. and genuine as that which is 


raiſed directly from the ſeed ; becauſe no tranſ- 


planted ſet or tree can poſſibly be taken from one: 
and replanted in another earth without violence 
done to ſome of its fine capillary roots, which 
has been the occaſion of many ill conſequences, 
too long here to enumerate ; and therefore the 
ſecond-hand way is only to be made uſe of, where 
the firſt cannot conveniently be done; for it is 
obvious to common reaſon, that the root of any 


tree has the moſt propitious opportunity of 


making its gradual growth from its radicle or 
ſprout, that never afterwards meets with oppoſi- 
tion as tranſplanted ones do, that are not natu- 
ralized to the ground; which. is the cauſe that 
their genial roots puſh with more vigour, grow 
ſtronger, and ſtand in need of leſs watering, than 
the replanted ones do: nor do I believe a tree 


will be ſo good timber, as that raiſed on the 
ſpot from its ſeed : and, for ought J know, it 


may be the real reaſon, why the elm that is 
generally tranſplanted, is often a more ſhaken 
ſhattered tree in its body, than any of the timber 
fort are; In that part of the country, remotes 
from woods of beech, the maſt of this tree may 
be tranſplanted, where it may be ſown either in 


their fields as aforeſaid, or in "their nurſery- beds, 


1 in 
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in ſhallow drills well manured, as we do the 
French bean; and this either in O#ober or Febru- 
ery, and afterwards tranſplanted into another 
bed, at a foot aſunder, till they are of ſuch a 
bigneſs as is deſired, to plant out for good in a 
hedge or field: however, as I am now writing 
from a woody country, where beechen ſets may 
be had in many places, I ſhall enlarge on the pro. 
pagation thereof, as being made uſe of by many 
here as the readieſt way, particularly to raiſe 
hedges with. In our woods of beech, ariſe ſpon- 
tancoufly great numbers of young ſhoots, which 
about Oober (for that is the very beſt time) may 
eaſily be drawn by a man's hand, eſpecially if 
great rains have lately fell before; theſe, I ſay, 
may be had of any ſize, but the beſt in my opi- 
nion, are thoſe of two foot long ; for then the 
ſet has commonly a good root, which a ſmaller 
dne has not: theſe muſt not have their tops cut 
off, for then they will not grow, as ſeveral have 
experienced, that would not be convinced, till 
trial warranted the truth; and of this authors 
have hitherto been deficient in their writings; 
but the fide-branches ought not to be cut off, 
till they are at a ſufficient height, and not then 
cloſe to the body; for the beech either in ſet or 
tree, does not agree with the edge- tool, like ſome 
others: this order then to obtain a wood by tranſ- 
plantation, I propoſe to perform two ſeveral 
| ways: 
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ways: Firſt, let the ground be well fenced, 
ploughed and manured in broad lands; then on 
this level earth run a line acroſs the field, and at 
every ten or twenty foot diſtance, plant one or 
more of thele ſets on the ſurface, and mould it 
up with a border, putting a little fern between, 
and ſome on the top, leaving a ſmall hollowneſs 
or diſh about the root, in the manner cucumbers 
are ſet in a garden, for the water the better to de- 
ſcend to the root; and when one row is done, then 
to move the line to ten or twenty foot further, 
and ſo on; theſe may be kept watered and 
koughed, according to the pleaſure of the owner, 
and artificial or natural graſs enjoyed in the in- 
terfpaces, &c. Secondly, by the plough, the 
ground may be ſo gathered into a four thoroughed 
ſtitch or ridge land, and on that may be made a 
thorough or gutter, by drawing the plough once 
through the upper part of it; in this may be 
planted at every ten or twenty feet diftance a 
young beech, and the reſt of the ſtitch filled up 
in a row with ſets of hazel, fallow, and other 
underwood, but ſo that each beech muſt be 
planted in one row, againſt the middle vacancy 
in the other row that is to be at ſix foot diſtance; 
this way will give an opportunity to keep the 
interſpaces, as I have ſaid before, clean, that 
the root may not be impeded by weeds, and there- 
by better watered by the deſcent of the land be- 

| E e 3 | tween 
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tween the rows, as may be ſeen at Sir Thomas 
Seabrigbi's grounds, near Market-treet : by this 
method, the trees and underwood are alſo better 
preſerved againſt thieves; for here a cut ſtick 
may be eaſily miſſed, when thole planted promiſ- 

cuouſly are difficult of diſcovery, which has ſo 
| encouraged this ſort of rapine, that I have ſeen 
a young beech of I believe twenty years old, 
that was cut down, the ſtump daubed over 
with dirt, and was carrying away on a fellow's 
ſhoulder, when I met him 1n.the wood. 

But before I finiſh this article of raiſing a 
beech wood by ſeed, I add, that whenever this 
is to be done on the ſide of a chalky or any other 
hill, the beſt way will be to perform it with the 
help of the Kentiſh wheel turn-riſe plough, and 
that becauſe this noble inſtrument will plough all 
the ground one way, at going backward and for- 
ward, which none of our Hertfordſhire or any 
other ploughs can do; and remember with this 
ſame to plough 1 the ground | beforehand into a fine 
tilth, well dunged and manured. Then the laſt 
time, ſow this triangular ſeed clear of its com- 


mon rough hull, two or three buſhels on one 


acre broad caſt, and plough it under thorough ; 
for that in ſuch a looſe chalky land, this way 
will help to make the young ſhoots ſtand faſt, 


and preſerve the ſeeds from fowls, there being 


no * of burying 1 the ſeeds as in * flat ſoils, 
The 
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The benefit of this operation conſiſts alſo, in 
that you turn all the thorough downwards, that 
the common ploughs turn both ways; for if 
in this ſituation you were to turn the ground 
upwards, it would be apt to fall down again, and 


ſo ſpoil the undertaking. Where the beech maſt 


ſeed is to be ſown in a flat clayey or other ſtiff 
land, then after the laſt ploughing, and before 


the earth is harrowed, ſow your ſeed broad-caſt 
on the rough ground, and harrow once in a place 
long ways, and once in a place croſs ways; or if 
the land is between ſtiff and light, then fow half 
your ſeed under thorough, and harrow it in. 

Beech has no heart, as being all alike in its Lady ; 
the elm has heart; the oak has heart; the cherry 
tree has heart; the aquatick has a little, but the 
maple has none: now if you ſoak oaken, cherry 
tree, elm, or other boards in water a fortnight, 
it will make the ſap and heart part all of a colour; 
nor can they be diſcovered, unleſs the plane new 


ſhaves them, which gives a knaviſh carpenter 


or others an opportunity of exerciſing a fraud, 
by ſelling ſappy boards for hearty ones. 
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CHAP. III. 
OF THE ELM. 


Plantation of elm may be contrived to 
great profit, by planting the trees in 
regular rows, in October or February; and the 
ground about them laid down with graſs, and 
not imployed in grain, which, in my humble 
opinion, is far preferable, as I have found by 
experience; becauſe this will feed ſheep, whoſe 
dung and ſtale is of moſt virtue in the nouriſh. 
ment of all trees, and are leſs capable of hurting 
them by their rub, than horſe or cow; but 
then eſpecial care muſt be had that they can't 
come at the body of the tree with their oily 
wool; nor will the roots of this tree exhauſt, 
and draw away the goodneſs of. the adjacent 
earth, as an aſh or oak will, whoſe roots run 
both deeper and broader in the ground; but 
affords a pleaſant healthful ſhade by its head 
and body, to the cattle - about it; free from 
thoſe voracious and inſanous qualities, inherent 
to the oak, aſh, and walnut. Theſe trees then 
ſo planted (with their heads cut off, or ſome 
left on, as the proportion of their roots will 
admit of) will amount to one hundred and 
eight on an acre, at twenty foot aſunder, which 


at their full growth modeſtly may be computed 
worth 
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worth forty ſhillings each, at one ſhilling per 


foot, though the current price is from ten pence 
to eighteen pence, according to the clearneſs 
and goodneſs of the body; which with the 
benefit of the graſs between them, muſt amount 
to a brave ſum in that time; conſidering ſuch 
land whereon they are planted, may not be 
worth ſix or eight ſhillings an acre ; and indeed 


it is pity that more hedge-rows are not planted 


with elms ; becauſe, as I ſaid before, they 
don't damage any thing about them, as ſome 
other trees do, whole heads muſt not be 
trimmed up as theſe may, and yet ſo profitable, 
a3 to be worth in time five or ſix acres of land, 
that they may thus encloſe. 

This tree when aged, or otherwiſe requiring 
a renovation, by cutting off its arms and head, 
they then ſhould be cut cloſe to its body, elſe 
the ſtumps in time will become rotten, and 


convey the water too freely, even to the heart 


of the elm. 

As the elm is not a proper plant for rity 
entire hedges to fence our field with, I ſhall 
deſiſt enlarging | thereon, as being a ſubje& 
rather belonging to the gardener's province, 
where it is now more agreeable in hedges for 


walks, avenues, &c. for, according to the 


proverb, a ſhoemaker ought not to go beyond 
his laſt : it is therefore that I think a a gardener 
and 
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and farmer are different profeſſions, al though 
their buſineſs has an immediate concern in ve- 
getables, and I believe are equally ſtrangers 0 
each others affairs. 

Elm boards to dry ſoon were cut in March, 
al laid a month in water: Others were kept 
out of water and dried, they were both laid on 
one floor before harveſt time; the unſoaked 
ſhrunk, when the other did not; fo that to 
have them ſoon and thorough dried, ſoak them 
firſt, Elm is more profitable to plant even in 
a wettiſh vale ground than white wood: A 
perſon in the pariſh of Tvinghoe, in Bucks, 
Planted an elm himſelf, and at ſixty years old 
he cut it down with a hundred foot in it, that 
he fold at one ſhilling per foot. He alſo planted 
a white wood tree, that at ſixty years end 
was as big as the elm, but it was hollow about 
three foot from the root, though all the reſt 
was ſound. It is true, that a white wood often 
out-runs the elm; but then as the latter ſells for 
one ſhilling a foot, when the other but for ſix- 
pence, the elm is the moſt valuable to the owner. 
—An elm ſtrikes his roots as deep into' the 
ground as an oak, with ſometimes one fork, 
ſometimes two or three, and therefore does not 
Impoveriſh the land like an aſh, that ſpreads 
more its roots, and runs up higher than any 


other. The elms roots, eſpecially in winter, are 
| | | the 
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the moſt ſlimy of any; a man dug twelve foot 
to come at the end of them, but he gave over 
his ſearch in deſpair; this was jn a gravelly ſoil 
at Frithe/den, in which ſort of ground it grows the 
more ſpalt or brittle of any, inſomuch that the 
wheeler is apt to refuſe buying it to make his 
ſtocks of wheels; becauſe it often ſplits in 
training, when that which comes off clay lands 
vill not: It alſo grows more hollow here than in 
the red clays, and ſo it does in their marly ſoft 
arths——An elm was cut down in winter, 
and at the next ſpring it threw out young ſhoots 
all over it. If the top of an elm is no broader 
than the head of a broom, it will grow as well as 
if it was ever ſo large, which makes them right 


| to grow in hedges, where at a moderate diſtance 


they will do no harm; for this reaſon it is, that | 
many, when they plant young elms, put their 
roots into the ground with a body twelve foot 
high, the ſide-ſhoots trimmed pretty cloſe, and 
the head very narrow. The owner of a con- 
ſiderable eſtate in Oxfordſhire, told me, he was 
ſure an elm would not grow ſo faſt in wet ground 
3 an Oak. Elm and maple are firſt out in 
the ſpring, and their ſap will run out of their 
fogts at any time in winter if cut, 
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Witch Elm. 


This tree is a moſt proper one to grow in 
parks, becauſe of its agreeable bark, which 


the deer greedily eat in winter, and have ſo 
great a love for it, that they will ſtring it with 
their mouths to the laſt bit, and prefer it to the 
aſh, thorn, or any others: It is a tree that 


grows to a great bigneſs, even to four or five 


foot diameter in its body, and will proſper 


either in ſtandard, pollard, or in ſtems, in copſes 


or hedges, where they will grow in many fine, 
kigh, - ſtraight poles, and ſhoot expeditiouſly and 
large: The wood of this tree is tougher, and 
more durable, than the common elm, and 


ſerves to make coach-footings, uu of fields, 


ſomer and joiſts, Sc. | 
This is reckoned as faſt a grower as any, even 
the fallow itſelf ; for it ſpreads its roots near the 
ſurface like an aſh, in clays, gravels, and 
foams ; throws up plenty of ſuckers, like an 
aps or Dutch arbel, wowed is alſo a quality 


incident to the natural elm. 


At Latmas, near Cheſham in Bucks, and about 
eight miles from Litile-Gaddęſden, in the late 


7 lord Cheney's eſtate, there ſtood a monſtrous witch 


elm that was believed to contain twenty loads 
of timber in its body and arms. It was ſo big 
and hollow, that, after it was cut down, 3 
man on horſe- back has rid into it; and, had 
that 


N 
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that worthy lord lived a little longer, he deſigned 
to have a place cut through it, while it was 
ſtanding, for his coach and fix horſes to paſs. 


Alſo Dr. Plot, in his Natural hiſtory of Stafferd- 
fire, tells us, of a witch-elm, that was ſo very 


arge and tall, that two able workmen were five 


days in ſtocking or felling it down; that it fell 
forty yards in length; that this tree, at the 
butt-end, was feventeen yards in circumference ; 
that it was eight yards and a half about by 
girth-meaſure . in the middle; that fourteen 
loads of fire-wood, as much as fix oxen could 
draw 300 yards, broke off in the fall; that 
there were forty-ſeven ſuch loads more of fire- 
wood cut off 'from the top ; that they were 


forced to piece two ſaws together, and put three = 


men to each end, to cut the body of it in 
ſunder; that there was cut out of it eighty 
pair of nathes or ſtocks for wheels, and 8000 feet 
of ſawn timber in boards and planks, after 
ſfix-ſcore per cent. which, at three ſhillings per 
tent. came to twelve pounds: All which is 
atteſted under the hands of Sir Harvey Bagot, 
and his ſeven ſervants. It had ninety-ſix tuns 
ef timber after their groſs country way of mea- 


ſure; but, nicely caſt up, it muſt contain 100 
tuns, a fifth part being allowed for the waſte of 


rind, chips, &c. This mighty tree grew at 
Field in Staffordſhire, and the original paper 
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was put into the doctor's hands, by Sir Walter 
Bagot, bart. the then, and, for aught I know, 
the preſent proprietor: He had it alſo from the 
mouth of Walter Dixon, who was ſurveyor of 
the work. | 
It is ſurprizing, that this beneficial tree is 
not more planted, ſince its wood ſells for as 
much as other elm, when it is right good, as be- 
ing near as durable as ſome oak, when. cut down 
in its full maturity; for then it is hearted like 
the common elm, is very valuable for building 
of houſes, barns, or the like, and will laſt 
almoſt like ſuch oak, either under cover, or 
abroad, Its bark is likewiſe of conſiderable 
worth for feeding deer in the winter ſeaſon, who 
love it beyond the bark of aſh, thorn, or any 
other, as may be perceived by their greedily 
brouſing on its arms, when cut off for this 
purpoſe; for this bark is compoſed of ſuch 
ſtringy parts, that a piece, or ſlip of it, may 
be run out in a ſtring of twenty feet long, and, 


being twiſted with more, will be ſo ſtrong, that 


a horſe can't break it. This tree, which will, 
in a right ſoil, grow as big or bigger than any 
other tree in England, may be propagated by 
its ſeed, which grows in kids or keys, like the 
aſh or maple, or in any other form, like the 
common or natural elm ; will thrive in gravels, 


loams, clays, or moiſt fands, and that in ſingle 
growth, 
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growth, or in hedges ; will ſuffer lopping, and 
therefore is valuable in hedges and coppices 
both in vale and chiltern grounds, where their 
ſtems will ſhoot into many fine ſtraight poles 
from the earth, to great profit, as being ready 
for cutting at nine, twelve, fifteen, or twenty 
years growth, according to the ule they are 
wanted for, and with which we make hurdles, 
gates, poles, and many other things in huſban- 


dry; for this ſort of elm is far beyond the 


natural ſort, on account of its eaſy rending, 


vhich the other is not ſo apt to do. It alſo 


makes excellent brown boards for floors, and 
bowis, diſhes, and other utenſils, for the 
turner's benefit: bavins and faggots, of ſeven 
ſet long, to lay in ruts, to prevent wheels 
finking in, may be made of this wood; and, if 
theſe are laid one on another for a foundation in 
moraſſy, ſpewy grounds, a good road may be 


made, if a ſufficient quantity of ſtones are laid 


over all: Therefore, I can't but think it ſtrange, 
that this uſeful tree ſhould be fo ſlighted by Mr. 


Houghton, as to induce him to ſay, *I hope we 
& ſhall ſee no more ſuch great trees in England, 


for that the ground they might grow on will 
« be better employed; although, I muſt con- 


« feſs, elms commonly grow in hedge-rows, 


« and ſpoil as little ground, as maſt trees do, 


0 2 8. are very uſeful to grow near cities 
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« and towns where the water is carried, in 
« pipes under ground, to the particular 
c houſes.”—To this account, I add, that in 
Nettleden gravelly bottom, joining to Little 
Gaadeſden, there grow ſeveral witch-elm, and 
natural elm trees. The witch-elm, in this, 
acquires a tougher wood, than it does in ſome 
other earths, and the natural or common elm a 
ſhorter and ſofter wood, than it does in clays 


and ſtiff loams; and when. it is ſo, the grain 


does not knit, or grow twiſting one part into 
another, which renders it not ſo good for ſtocks 
of wheels, chopping-blocks, &c. as when it 
grows curled and hard ; but when the natural 
elm is in full perfection of hardneſs of grain, 
it is better for theſe uſes, than ſome of 
the witch-elm, which being of a tougher, 
but ſofter nature, is ſooner apt to crack and 
ſplit than the natural elm; yet, in a right ſoil, 
there have ſome witch-elms grown ſo tough, 
and their grain ſo twiſted, curled, and knit, 
that I have heard ſawyers affirm, it is the wort 
wood for their profit that they work on; and 
then ſuch witch-elm wood proves tougher, more 
| curled, and more ſerviceable, for both the 
wheeler's and turner's uſe, than many of the 
natural elms, whoſe bodies are compoſed of a 
ſofter wood, and ſtraighter grain: And it is of 


ſuch witch-elm that the moſt durable fort of 
geen 
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great hollow butchers ways and chopping- blocks | 


are made, for theſe won't crack, nor can be 


ſo eaſily cut, as other wood, and therefore the 


largeſt and beſt of hollow bowls are made with 
this wood; and though the timber in general is 
not reckoned ſo good as the natural elm, yet 
the bark of the witch-elm out-does it ; for the 
bark of this tree, at any time of the year, will 
make baſs-ropes, ſomewhat like the ſtrings of 
the cocoa — but not ſo fine. 
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CHAP. IV. 
OF THE ASH. 


T is become a rule amongſt the judicious, 


not to plant or ſuffer any aſh to grow near 


ny ploughed ground, becauſe of its voracioug 
nature, and the great ſuction it makes in 
drawing out the goodneſs and heart of the 
ground, to the depauperating the land, corn, 


ad graſs that is in reach of his horizontal roots; 
ad yet this evil is very common, but chiefly - | 
wing to the ignorance of the paſt age; how- 


wer, it has ſo deterred many of the preſent, 
that they abhor the ſight of an aſh that grows 
near the corn grounds; wherefore, to avoid 
de curſe, and enjoy the bleſſing, the belt 

Vol. II. Ff places 
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places to procure. the growth. of aſh, is in 
foreſts, woods, coppices, parks, and com- 

To get a wood, or copſe of afh, it may be 
done three ſeveral ways. Firſt, by ſowing their 
ſeeds or keys (that have been preſerved all the 
winter in moiſt ſand, to keep them from ſhrivel- 
ling) over a piece of well manured and ploughed 
ground, which muſt immediately be ſown over 
again with barley: Theſe two will fo well agree, 


as not to hurt each other; for the aſh will not 


appear till the fucceeding ſpring, fo that the 
barley may be got off as at other times ; after 
which, the young aſhes may be Fs and 
thinned at pleafure. 

Secondly, but which I think is much _ 


when the young aſhen trees are ſown, there may 
at the ſame time be ſowed both acorns and ſweet 
Portugal cheſnuts ; thefe likewiſe will be of 
hardly any prejudice to the corn, becauſe in 
the firſt ſummer, they will only be employed in 
ſtriking roots under the propitious ſhade and 
ſhelter of the barley ; and if a little of the ſeeds 
of the acorn or cheſnut ſhould appear at 
mowing time, the ſcythe may eaſily paſs over 
them: Now theſe two forts are certainly the 
propereſt to keep the aſh company, by reaſon 
they ſtrike their tap or maſter- roots very deep 
into the earth, to ſeek their food in a different 


manner 
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manner from the aſhes, that may be left at five 
foot diftance each, and then one thouſand ſeven 
hundred and fixteen will grow on an acre of 
ground. 
Thirdly, if it is thought better to get 2. 
wood from the ſet, or young tranſplanted tree; 
then the keys may be gathered in Oober or 
November, and directly ſowed on fine mould 
in a nurſery, and covered an inch or two deep 
with earth; the ſecond ſpring following they 
will come up, and afterwards may be tranſplanted 
in another bed, and ſo brought up to your 
deſire, But here we gather the young ſets out 
of our woods, about a foot, or a foot and a 
half long, or more, and tranſplant them forth- 
with: In this management, great care ſhould 
be taken to get both them and the keys from 
the female-aſh, becauſe that grows much ſooner 
to a large body than the male. Now the female 
has generally a clear, white, ſmooth bark, but 
tew or no keys, and loves low places : The 
male has a rougher, knottier bark, and harder 
wood, has more ſeed, and is more tedious in 
is growth, It was about ten months ſince 
that an acquaintance of mine bought an aſh 
at North-Church common, that contained fix 
hundred foot, four hundred thirty-eight of 
which, he paid one ſhilling per foot for. 
Ff 2 Now 
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Now the method of planting copſe wood, I 


have ſeen in a gentleman's ground near me; firſt 
they manured it very well, and ploughed it into 
| a fine tilth, then they gathered it with the 
plough into ridges, at ſix foot diſtance, whereon 
in OZober they planted aſhes, at twenty foot 
aſunder in lines, and oak, cheſnut, hazel, fallow, 
in the ſame row cloſe together; the aſhes were 
about eight foot high, the reſt ſmall ſets ; theſe 
all drawing their nouriſhment from the earth in 
a manner peculiar to each other, does not ſo 
depauperate it, as if they were all of one kind, 
notwithſtanding they fill all the ſurface with 
their roots; and therefore a copſe wood pro- 
miſcuouſly planted, will endure much longer 
than if it was all of one fort: and here is an 
opportunity allowed between the rows, for the 
hough to be employed, and the ground kept 
clean from weeds, and manure laid in the 
interſpaces, to the great improvement of their 
growth; and by this the trees will force one 
another- into the air, cauſed by their cloſa 
planting; where, by the drip of their heads 8. 
falling upon their under-ſhoots, and the great 
cover they are ſhaded with, their lower arms 
will be killed or ſpoiled, fo that their ſap will I the 
be chiefly employed in the growth of their 
bodies and heads; and then the underwood will ho 
de fit to fell in nine, twelve, or fifteen years, 

as, 
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as it is wanted in bigneſs ; the proper time for 
which, is from November to the beginning of 
March. But here J muſt take notice of a per- 
nictous neglect, that too frequently happens to 
the aſh poles, which are generally put together 
after they are cut into upright parcels in the 


wood, and there let remain till they are fold: 


Now if they are not carried away before March 
a little black fly, that comes in ſwarms about 
that time, or in April, will ſeize on and penetrate 
into their tender bark, and there in a little time 
become a ſmall worm, that afterwards will gnaw 
the wood 1n rings, ſo that the cooper cannot 
bend them for hoops; but when the fly has 
but juſt taken them, the cure is to throw them 
into a pond, and let them lie two or three 
days, till they burſt and die. But the beſt 
prevention of all, is to keep them in cover 
preſently after they are felled. | 


Pollard Aſh, 


On commons, in parks, or in any other 
graſs grounds, this tree has an advantage of ali 
others from its many and long roots, which by 
their circular ſpread, and high lying almoſt on 
the top of the ground, are more than ordinarily 
capacitated to receive the fertile benefits of the 
horſe, cows, deers, and ſheep's dung and ſtale, 

13 1 
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which is more or leſs obtained as the ſituation 
of the tree, and its ſheltring tread i invites the 
cattle to ſhade themſelves under it. The pol- 
lard aſh is that which is made by cutting off 
the ſtandard's head, and ſhould be lopt for 
that purpoſe, before it arrives to a very great 
body ; elſe the wets will be very apt to get in 
between the rind and the body, f the 
wound can obtain a new covering, and ſo rot 
and periſh the whole tree in a ſhort time; and 
afterwards all lops ſhould be cut off the head 
of the pollard, at nine or almoſt at twelve years 
end, before the ſhoots get too big; for certainly 


the younger they are cnt off, the ſooner the | 


wound i is covered, and the longer it will continue 
in a healthful, bearing ftate ; but it has been 
obſerved that the aſh, as well as all other forts 
of Poland. grows ſlower in its body, than 
they did when ſtandards; becauſe the ſap which 
ſhould cauſe its bulk, is employed in nouriſhing 
new ſhoots. This lop, when green, burns the 
| beſt of any, which makes the country folks 
rhime it, and ſay, I is fire for a queen, It is 
alſo of vaſt ſervice among deer, eſpecially in 
hard weather, when it ſerves as a fort of ſub- 
ſiſtence to them; for on its ſoft bark, both 
they and the tender-mouthed heifer, will bruiſe 
and peel the arms and boughs quite clean, 


I 
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make it a pollard, it will grow larger in its 


body afterwards, but not ſo faſt as if its firſt 
head was on.—If you cut an aſh down in the 


ſpring, when the large black bud is on it, the 
body will .rot into powder in little more than 
2 year's time, which ſhews that winter felling 
is beſt for this tree, An aſh has the biggeſt 
veins of any tree, and a heart and ſap part 
like an oak. Some are of opinion, that an 
zh is beſt felled between Allhallontide and Chriſt 
nas; becauſe it is the firſt and forwardeſt ſap 
that ſtirs, If felled when it is in motion, 


it will be red between the bark and the body. 

„ Aſhen Stems. 

In many hedges, numbers of theſe are ſeen 
to grow, as the ſucceſſors of cut down trees, 
but whether they are here by caſualty, or planted 
on purpoſe for this uſe, it is wrong manage. 
ment; for theſe ſhoots that grow directly from 
the ſtem, rob their neighbour plants ſo much 
by their Juxuriant roots, as to impede and hinder 
their keeping pace in growth with them, which 
cauſes its head to ſpread, top, and drip on them 
to their great prejudice: It is theſe that arg 
more coveted by cattle, beyond any other in 
the hedge, and therefore more liable to be 


Fi4 cropped 
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If you cut off the head of a young aſh to 
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cropped and ſtunted, which obliges us t? 
' Preſerve them for the firſt two years after 
cutting, till they are out of the cattle's reacl, 
though at beſt they make but a hollow part in 
the hedge, and often give room to ſheep and 
other beaſts to find a paſſage into neighbouring 
grounds; ſo that the aſhen ſtems are indeed 
fit to grow no where elſe but in woods and 
| Coppices, and here they turn to a great account, 
in the production of the beſt of poles for the 
coopers and chair-makers, by letting them ſtand 
eighteen years, which is twice the time that is 
allowed to ſallows, hazels, maples, Ge. 


Standard Ab. 


This is {till more pernicious in a hedge than 
either the pollard or ſtem; for this, by its 
uninterrupted growth, gets a greater head than 
the reſt, and ſo is more capable, by its venomous 
drip, to damage all others that are contiguous 
and inferior to it. But here the ill property of 
the - aſh does not end, for its leaves are of ſuch 
a diſagreeable nature (I can't ſay how unwhole- 
ſome) that I have known a conſiderable quantity 
of ſtout-beer ſpoiled, by brewing -with pond 
water wherein its leaves fell; and notwithſtand- 
ing the beer had above a year's age, yet neither 
that, nor the ſtrength of the hop, were able to 


take off the leaf's nauſeous taſte, 


When 
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When this tree by miſtake has been ſuffered in 
a hedge, or otherwiſe, to grow ſo near the plough- 
ed ground, as to prejudice the land and the grain 
that grows thereon, by its roots; then the beſt 
remedy next to its total extirpation, is to dig a 


narrow ditch, and with a mattock to cut off all 


its roots to the outſide of the ploughed ground 
for about a foot or two deep, which 1s full 
enough; becauſe at a greater depth, they cannot 
hurt the ſuperficial part of the earth; then fill in 
the ſame with the mould that came out: thus 
you may keep any aſh from hurting the land, 
eſpecially if there is a baulk of graſs between 
the ploughed land and the body of the tree, 
as there is in moſt of our Hertfordſhire in- 
cloſures. 


And notwithſtanding this tree is known to 


ſpread beyond all others, yet ſome of its roots 


have been found to run fifteen foot deep into the 


ground, and will, like moſt others, grow faſter 
in the beſt earth, which it will infallibly peel, 


though it will grow in moſt ſituations, from the 


tops of hills, to the flats of vales; and where a 
knotty, ſound tree happens (as they often do) 
to be well grained, they are of conſiderable worth 
to the cabinet-maker, | 

The ſeed that is in the keys are flat, ſome- 


what like that of a cucumber, and is carried by 


the winds the diſtance of ſome poles from their 
| trees; 
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trees; but this is not all their conveyance, for 
theſe ſeeds being much loved by the great and 
| {mall birds, are by them carried to diſtant places, 
where they peck out ſome and ſcatter the refl ; 
and in this manner they have been known to 
ſeed a piece of ground at Dagnal, near half a mile 


of the wood where the trees grow; ſome again 


have enjoyed plantations from the ſeeds that were 
blown by winds; others have had the benefit of 
ſome thouſands of pounds from their 5 
and all of their own planting. 

The rinds and tops of the young aſhes, even 
when the trees are a foot diameter in body, 
are ſo coveted by the red and fallow deer, that 
large, high rails are frequently put up in parks, 
foreſts and chaces, as guards againſt theſe arch 
enemies; ſheep alſo will debark the young trees 
and ſhoots in hedges more eagerly when they are 
fatting on turnips, as being a cool, refreſhing 
food, contrary to the hot, bitter turnip. The 
mice too, though a ſmall creature, are great de- 
ſtroyers of the young aſh at all times, but more 
in ſnows, for then the woodmen have obſerved 
that they have peeled an aſh, from the thickneſs 
of a thumb to a fork- Kale. 4 foot above the 
| 2 
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OF THE WALNUT, 
"THIS tree for the many uſes its wood and 
fruit affords, deſerves the preference to 
ſome others for a plantation ; and now more than 


ordinary, becauſe of the great numbers that are 
frequently felled for the lucre of the money that 


their valuable bodies raiſe to ſucceſſors of better 


huſbands than themſelves; their price being from 
one to two or three ſhillings the ſolid foot, ac- 
cording to the fineneſs of its hearted grain, in 


trunk and root at forty or ſixty years old, when 
theſe trees are generally at their full perfection 


and ſometimes one of them is ſold to the cabi- 
net· maker for thirty, forty, or fifty pounds; and 
as the root is often a valuable part of this tree, 
it ſhould not be ſawed or cut down at bottom, but 
ſtocked and grubbed entirely up. Nor is the ſap. 
py part without its great uſes in ſtocks of guns, 
chairs, wainſcot, and other works, that the 
ſeveral artificers make exquiſitely fine, when done 
over with its own oil very hot, made by expreſ- 


ſion of the kernels, that are ſaid to yield three 


quarts from a buſhel of its nuts; theſe may alſo 
be preſerved for eating, in covered pots put into 


the ground, ſo that the wets cannot annoy them, 


end then they will keep nine gr ten months, and 
ty = eat 
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eat near as well as at firſt ; or if they happen to 
be dry, it is only putting them into warm water a 
little while, and the kernel will ſwell, and be al. 
moſt as good as ever, 

Their dag are two, the Engli % and the French; 
the latter is a large, thick-ſhelled one, and is beſt 
for pickling and preſerving ; the former a ſmall 
ſort, but much ſweeter kernelled, and may be 
_ planted in graſs grounds at forty or ſixty foot 
diſtance, by taking off the turf and laying it by 
itſelf; then take the next mould a ſpit deep and 
put that by itſelf; then put the turf the graſs 
downwards, and the mould that came out on that; 
in which put four or five walnuts ſo far within 
the earth as it may juſt cover them, if the diame- 
ter of the hole is three or four foot: theſe holes 
thus made and planted, mult be ſecurely fenced 
by outſide, general railing the field in, or par. 
ticularly round each hole, ſo that there may be 
free acceſs of weeding them ; afterwards the 
maſter-plant may be left as a ſtandard tree, that 
in time will make both pleaſant and profitable 
walks; and thus this tree will by far outgrow | 
all tranſplanted ones, as I have to my coſt ex- 
perienced; for it is now near twelve years ſince, 
that I was tempted to purchaſe a parcel of about 
twenty years old of a nurſery-man, ſome of 
which, to the beſt of my belief, as big then as 


now in their bodies, notwithſtanding I planted 
them 
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them in a rich loam, and three years ago cut 


their heads off, leaving at the ſame time a few 


ſhoots on, to draw up the ſap; ſince which they 
have ſhot very ſtrong, and now are like to 
make fine trees: but if the nut had been thirty- 
two years ago put into the ſpot of ground where 
they now grow, I doubt not but they would 
have been a foot or more in diameter of their 
bodies, which are not above ſix inches in the big- 
geſt of them. 

Or if they are to grow in ploughed grounds, 
then it muſt be well manured and ploughed fine, 
before the nuts are ſet in at nature's beſt time, 
which is as ſoon as they are full ripe; or if kept 
till ſpring, they muſt be preſerved in ſand all the 
winter, and by ſome they are ſteeped a while in 
milk, juſt before they are planted in February, 
and then they will agree and thrive beſt in marly 
grounds in the vale ; and alſo will grow in chalks, 
gravels, and loams, and in moſt ſituations. And 
as I am now writing of planting walnuts in 
ploughed grounds, it is neceſſary to mention the 
great inconvenience that attends the ploughing of 
the ground between them, which by conſequence 
muſt happen, although the trees be at eighty foot 
diſtance, and that from the often paſſings, and near 
approaches of the plough, horſes, and harrows : 
and here I will appeal from the theory writer, 


to the man of better judgment, whether the 


* roots 
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roots of ſuch a tree, that is to run even with, or 
juſt under the ſurface, can make its horizontal 
roots, and not be impeded by the often repaſſings 
of the plough, that ' ſhould penetrate the earth 
with its coulter and ſharr, a foot deep at leaſt in 
ſome ſort of its operations? If it ſhould be ob- 
jected that at that diſtance they need not come 
ſo near as to hurt them: I anſwer, that ſuch a 
plantation is liable to be hurt by ſo many acci- 
dents that may happen from the horſes, ploughs, 
carts, end-turnings, and careleſs drivers, as is 
enough in my opinion to diſcourage any ſuch un- 
dertakings : I muſt own I have ſeen ſome ſuch 
practice in the old Kentiſh orchards ;« but it muſt 
needs be, where trees have been planted too' 


deep at firſt, for want of better ſkill, which is 


the reverſe of the preſent management; and 
therefore I adviſe all ſuch ground in the inter- 
ſpaces, to be ſown with clover and fine meadow- 
hay-ſeed, &c. in order for making ſuch arable 
land a good ſward. 

So alſo for that wrong notion of planting theſe 
trees in hedges, contrary to the rules of good 
huſbandry, as is well known to thoſe occupiers of 
farms, whoſe intereſts are concerned in the re- 
turns of their wood and ſafe fencing, that the 
thick, tall growth of the hedge is the ſole occa- 
ſion of: now both theſe great benefits I will 
prove are in part deſtroyed by ſuch trees; for, 
| | firſt, 
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firſt, the drip of all heads of trees are more or 


leſs pernicious to the under ſhoots, as they are 
narrower or broader, and of a good or bad ſort ; 
this is often viſible in the thicker woods, where 
the lower arm (as I have ſaid before) and 
branches are rotted by the ſhade and fall of water 
from the upper boughs, ſo that only the top part 
of the tree thrives, that enjoys a free air and 
ſun; and thus it is in proportion with all 
hedge-wood, that is under a tree's ſhady, drip. 
ping cover. 

Secondly, the roots of all ſuch trees, by 45 
bigneſs and extent, have a ſuperior power to im- 


bibe and attract the fertility of the contiguous 


earth, whereby the underwood is hindered in its 
growth ; and here it is that cattle takes the ad- 


vantage of ſuch weak, crippled boughs, to make 


a breach into neighbouring grounds, where in one 
night's time five or ſix cows or horſes, or a flock 
of ſheep, may do twenty pounds damage; but 
this is not all, for boys and others generally ſpoil 
a hedge to come at the fruit, as being encou- 
raged thereto by this remote FREE and free. 
acceſs. 


And for theſe reaſons it is, 4 many are ſo 


far from raiſing trees (the fruit. ſort eſpecially) 


in hedges, that they have deſtroyed great num- 


bers that have been — n 5 their n 
ceſſors. 


4s 
CHAP. VI. 
OF THE LIME. 


4 HE Lime, or Lindon tree grows very 

uniform in rows to a great bigneſs, where 
their ſoil is a good loam, or a loam with a clay 
bottom, provided it is not in a wettiſh place, for 
then it is apt to rot its roots; or if it is a loamy 
gravel, they will thrive very faſt, but not in a 
ſharp, hungry ſort, for that will ſtarve their 
roots, nor in the dry, hot ſands; becauſe in the 
firſt ſort, where there 1s a ſtrong, ſound bottom, 
they will hold their leaves till Michaelmas, but 
in the two laſt, they will complain and be yel- 
low a month or two before that time. 'The male 
and female have different productions; the male 
has a ſmall leaf, and a faſt, knotty wood; the 
female grows ſooner, its leaves larger, and brings 
forth fine perfuming bloſſoms in the ſpring with 
reddiſh ſhoots, that gives a ſtrong invitation for 
xs planting before doors in towns and country, 


not only for pleaſure but health alſo, as being a 


very good cephalick, and aſſiſtant to the nerves 
to thoſe that can enjoy enough of its delicious 
ſcents. : 
It may be propagated by its ſeeds, fown di 
rectly from the tree, the latter end of Oober, 
or preſerved in ſand and ſown in February; or it 

| may 


” 
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may be encreaſed by layers, buried in the earth 
with their young ſhoots in Ofober or February, 
as the elm is; or tranſplanted in ſmall ſets taken 
from roots of old trees; or if they are larger, 
and of a foot diameter more or leſs, they will 
grow, provided the heads are cut proportionable 
to the roots; and this caution affects all trees 
whatſoever ; for if the head is left oh when re- 
planted, as was on it at taking up, it muſt not be 
expected that the ſame roots will carry the ſame 
head without languiſhing, if not dying entirely; 
becauſe in this new ſituation, the roots have hard 
work to ſtrike in and naturalize themſelves; and 
therefore they ought to have the help of a light 
mould, the better to run into, a little or no head, 
that the roots may ſhoot the ſtronger, and tranſ- 
platited preſently, that the air dry not any of theit 
roots, „5 ͤ é > 
The lime will not make propet hedges for 
fields, yet- for walks and gardens it will anſwer 
very well in a cloſe and beautiful growth, but beſt 
of all in fine avenues, at twenty or forty foot 
diſtance, and then they will not only make plea- 
fant walks, but alſo prove a noble ſhade and ſhel- 
ter from blights and ſeverities of weather; if 
planted on the eaſt or north - ſide of a houſe or 
garden, as thoſe are in Afpridge park, where a 
long row of tall limes at ten foot diſtatice now 
grow, that meaſures three foot diameter at bot- 
Ven BB > Ga | tom, 
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tom, and were there firſt ſet in the year 1660, on 
a loamy, high ground, under which, about a 
foot or eighteen inches deep, is a red clay. | 

This wood is of a ſoft nature, and therefore 
uled by the hel- maker, . and ſome 
others. 


nA. In. 
OF THE CHESNUT. 
Hoſe Cheſunt. 


Was acquainted with one that had formerly 

been a gardener under Mr. London and Mr. 
Wiſs and lived about a mile from me, who 
about twenty years ago put ſome. of the nuts of 
this tree into drills, or holes, in a rich garden 
mould five inches deep, a foot aſunder, and in 
rows a foot apart; theſe, after two years, were 
tranſplanted into a nurſery, in lines two foot 
diſtance, and about four foot from one another, 


firſt cutting off their downright tap-roots ; here} 


they remained till they were ſeven or eight foot 
high, and chen tranſplanted where they now are; 
3 of them grow in a circular manner at twelve 
foot diſtance, and encloſe a piece of ground 
where carpenters work ; the reft were planted 


cloſe to park pales at ten foot aſunder, to ſerve 
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in time inſtead of poſts to ſupport and faſten 
them to; for this wood like aſh will ſuffer mor- 
taiſes in their bodies without complaining, as all 
the cherry and other gummy, forts will; and al- 
though it is: but twelve. years ſince their being 
fixed for good, they ſome of them are now above 
eight inches diameter. 
The top or leading ſhoot ſhould never be cut 
off in ſtandards, only ſome of the ſide-ones juſt 
before they. leaf, may be pruned away to keep 
cheir heads chin, and ſo preyent the wind's da- 
mage, that is. often fatal to ſome of the arms of 
this ſpalt, brittle wood that I have ſcen broke off, 
when almoſt all others have eſcaped. But where 
hedges of this are planted for ornament, at four 
foot diſtance from each ſet, ſeveral of their up- 
per buds muſt be annually cut off with the Knife, 
and not the ſheers, to make them grow thick and 
ſtrong. 
This tree is of ſo quick a growth, that it has 
been obſerved to ſhoot an inch in length in 
twenty-four hours in all its branches, which was 
proved by the aforeſaid gardener, by tying a ſtick 
even with the twig; but this faſt running is 
over after April and May. They will allo 
grou / to a large bigneſs, as may be ſeen by thoſe 
in Caſbiobury park. They will proſper in our 
cold country on dry banks, and on mould that 
64 2 | have 
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have clay or gravelly —— but beſt | in the 
richeſt earth. | 

In hedge or ſtandards, it is exceitent to the 
eye at the ſpring, when its clammy, turpentine 
bud breaks forth into curious, divided, hanging 
leaves, and bear cluſters of beautiful flowers that 
perfume the ambient air, and after that, a plea- 
fant fight by their great brown nuts. 

The fruit of this tree, which is ripe in Ofober 
and November, may be rendered ſtill more ſervice- 
able than it is. For by the bitterneſs of its taſte, 
the deer and. ſwine do not care to eat it. To 
cure which, put them into an old ſugar or other 


_ caſk that is looſe jointed, and let it lie in a large 


pond, or better in a river, two or three days, 
and you will find the water to have extracted 
their bitterneſs, ſo that they will become an 


agreeable nutritious food, both for deer and 


ſwine, &c. 

I ſhall conclude this ſubject with an expreſſion 
from a Swiſs that I knew, who brought theſe 
nuts in his pocket from Mindſor, that now are 
fine trees; ſays he in French, Je ſuis ſurpris 
quand je penſe que je porte touts ces arbres a la fois 
dans ma poche. That is, It moves my wonder 


to think, that I carried at once all theſe fine trees 
in my pocket.“ 


Sdoeet Cheſnut. 
This tree W well, but not ſo faſt as the 
horſe 
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horſe cheſnut; and is ſo much like the oak in 
fap and heart, that it is hard to be diſtinguiſhed, . 
and will anſwer to the ſame purpoſe in many 
things. The laths alſo of this are fold for the 
ſame price as thoſe of oak. A barn of this wood 
is now ſtanding, as I am informed, at Eſq; SnelPs 
near Coney, that have brought the very carpenter 
under a miſtake in his gueſs. In Afridge park, 
one of theſe trees was felled about fourteen years 
ſince, that out- meaſured all others there in its 
diameter, and many of them are now growing in 
Goſſumbury park by St. Albans, and at Penly, 
near me. „ | 
In copſes they will yield moſt fine tough poles, 
that ſerve for hop- grounds, fork-ſtales, &c. 
where if it be well looked after, will in about 
twenty years get up to a ſmall timber, and return 
a pleaſant ripe fruit in October, that now-a-days 
are in much requeſt either roaſted or boiled, and 
eat alone, or with pork as potatoes are; and in 
ſeveral other faſhions. lt is a tree that is very 
hardy, will grow on mould with a clay bottom, 
or in ſandy or other loams, in any cold bleak 
place, where it will ſtand firm by its ſtrong tap- 
roots, and therefore may be made a ſhelter 
againſt the north or eaſt winds, or planted in 
avenues; and to have it thus anſwer, its nuts 
ſhould be ſown or planted at the ſame time, and 

in the ſame manner as the acorn is, 
| Gg3 if 
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If in copſes, then the ground muſt be well 
manured and ploughed into a fine tilth, and that 
into furrows, at ſix foot diſtance, wherein may 
be put four or five cheſnuts very near together; 
then at five foot aſunder as many other ſorts, 
and ſo forward, and at ſuch diſtances may be put 
in ſollar- ſets, aſhen-keys, and hazel-nuts in Oc 
ber or February, firſt harrowed croſs-ways before 
the ſets are put in; by this method they may be 
drawn and thinned when at ſufficient heights, 
leaving only the maſter ſhoot, and will grow, if 
kept houghed, very faſt, and be fit for felling in 
twelve years time, if the ground is in good heart; 
for it is this that governs the after-ſucceſs of this 
tree, and the cheſnut-poles, as well as good 
planting and cleaning; there may be alſo left, 
what ſtandard and at what diſtance is thought fit, 
always carefully keeping the young trees pruned 
cloſe to their bodies, that their heads may not 
| ſhade nor drip on the underwood too much; 
this way is far beyond that artificial one, of keep- 
ing the nuts in ſand, and planting in ſpring, be- 
cauſe it is freed from the riſque of ſpiring before 
the nut is put into the ground, and alſo from 
unnatural tranſplantations ; the fruit is preſerved 
in dry earthen pots, kept very cloſe in a dry, 
cold place. 

The ſap of the ſweet cheſnut tree is whiter, 


an 


the heart browner, and the grain broader than 
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an oak; by which three ſigns, it is known from 
the wood of that tree. This fort of cheſnut 
grows not quite ſo faſt as an elm; but as faſt 
as an aſh, and faſter than an oak. 
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CHAP. vir 
OF THE MAPLE. 


HIS is a —_ frequently found in 
copſes and hedges, grows in moſt ſoils, 
but beſt in dry loams, gravels or chalks, and 
is, for its lightneſs, whiteneſs, and diapered 
knots, excellent for many uſes, well known to 


ſeveral artificers. 
In a hedge it is accounted a brittle, ſpalt 


wood, and apt to fly before the ax or bill, ſo 


that there is no ſuch thing as making it in 
froſty weather ; but it has this good property 
belonging to it, that it will grow with the leaft 


rind that is left to its | plailh o: hambend, of any 


other. 
This wood being of a light, ſoft nature, is 
not ſo profitable to burn as ſome are. They 


ſometimes made pollards, but make a flow 
return that way; in ſtandards they ſeem to do 


better, becauſe they are not ſubject to thoſe 
evils that the pollard 1 is; for this being a ſoft 
—_ 4+ - wood, 
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wood, is apt to let in the wets after their 
toppings, whereby their bodies often become 
ratten and hollow: but they anſwer the beſt 
of all in hedges, becauſe they will here throw 
up great numbers of encreaſing ſhoots, and 
where they like, will * pace with the ſollar 
and aſh, 

This wood is of more value than ordinary 
woods are, for their diapered knots and curled 
grain, that have given it the name of the pes 
cock's tail; its white colour and light body alſo 
renders it a very commodious ſort for ſtocks 
of guns, knife-handles, inlaying, muſical 
inſtruments, c. but with us, its chief uſe is, 
in making trench-diſhes, ſpoons, and ſeveral 
other curious turner's ware; and therefore it | 
is, that the bigneſs of its body makes it more 
valuable, which is much hindered and kept 
back from the time it is made a pollard; nor 
ſhould it be trimmed up of its ſides, for it 
is by theſe ſide-ſhoots that its fine knots are 
_ encreaſed, which made it in former days in 
other countries be more valuable than any 
other wood for tables, &c, which tempted the 
ambition of great men, to be more than 
ordinarily profuſe in the purchaſe of thoſe 
goods and conveniences that were made of it. 
It is a tree that does not much damage by its 


natural head, becauſe it is feldom very large, 
0 


* 
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no more than its body; two foot being a good 
breadth for this country growth, but in ſome 
parts of the vale they grow faſter and bigger 
than in our chiltern; however, at beſt it is 
but a ſlow grower in all the three ſhapes of 
ſtandard, pollard, and ſtem ; for which reaſon, 
I think to ſtock up ſeveral of the latter in my 
ſpring wood, to make room for a more pro- 
fitable ſort: And as to its beautiful white, and 
ſcarlet keys, I think they are more agreeable 
in trees, or hedges of walks, or gardens, 
where that pleaſure is more valuable, than in 
fields that are better furniſhed by thoſe ſorts, 
which are far more profitable for fencing and 
fuel. | 

Where it has room, it exhauſteth the ground 
very much, which makes it but a bad neigh- 
bour to ſome others: it is propagated like the 
aſh by its keys and ſets, and at the ſame time. 

This tree, beyond all others that I know of, 
will run out its ſap in winter, and is a ſort of 
almanack to the hedger; when on cutting its 
plaiſh in a hedge, its ſap iſſues from it, and is 
z token to him, that froſty weather will enſue, 
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OF THE FIRE. 


5 F this ſort, there were ſeveral rows planted 
about thirty years ago on our green or 


common, at twenty foot aſunder, that now, by 
the cloſe growth and cover of their heads, make 
ſeveral delightful, ſhady, cool walks in the 
hotteſt time in ſummer; and alſo a pleaſant 
ſight by their ever- green heads all winter ; theſe 
* got up thirty foot high, and are eighteen 
inches diameter. of body : Here they flouriſh 
on a high, loamy mould a foot deep, under 
which is a red clay. Alſo very near me, grows 
a fine filver-firr before our miniſter's houſe, on 
the ſame ſoil, that was planted about forty years 
fince, and is now one of the higheſt trees in 
theſe parts of two foot diameter. This is 


4 moſt faſt grower in this ſort of ground, and 


indeed in almoſt every other, even in the moſt 
northern parts of Great-Britain, if its roots 


have room enough, and its head kept trimmed 


up as it mounts in height, which will greatly 
forward its altitude : For it is certain, this and 
all other trees grow ſooner and ſtronger, where 
they are free from the encroachment of any 


other, and can enjoy a full diurnal diſcharge of 
ei 
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their crude fap, by force of the ſun and air's 
attraction ; and nat only this, but the whole vege- 
table kingdom is highly improved, where its 
fubjects have a frank opportunity of nocturnal 
ſuctions and imbibitiong of the aerial, terrene, 
and marine ſalts, that both the earth, dews, 
and water plentifully afford, where there is 
room for their communication; and then the 
wind will alſo have a full power to ſhake their 
heads, and loofen their barks and roots, whereby 
2 natural perſpiration will be the better pro- 
moted, which is one main part of a tree's 
life, and more of its quick growth; for by 
the winds thus ſtraining the bark, the pores of 
that ſpungy ſubſtance become more dilated and 
extended; whereby tranſpiration of its crude 
noxious Juices, receives a more free and open 
paſſage, and eaſier room for their evacuation z 
not only by this outward coat, but alſo by its 
fruit and leaves, and that according as the 
heat or cold is more or leſs : for by the former, 
the ſap is prepared to perſpire away by rarefying 
and thinning its juices z and it is the latter that 
cauſes a condenſation, and thickens what 
remains in the ſmaller or larger veins and 
veſſels. ' And it is-a conſtant maxim with 
the woodward, that the greater and higher the 
head is, the more the trees thrive, for then the 

| many 
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many parts of its body bark, as well as that 


of its arms, boughs, branches, and numberleſs 


twigs, are expoſed to the potency of the wind's 
ſtrength, that greatly relaxes and looſens the 
fibrous and ſtringy parts of their ſeveral barks 


and roots, that beſt cauſe thoſe receipts and 


iſſues that nature has ordained for their health 
and nouriſhment. I am very ſenſible, that in 
entertaining this notion, I diſſent from the opi- 
nion of ſome authors, but I cannot go from 
the query, when I conſider that the heads of 
trees are the moſt ſappy part of them; which 
endows their barks and moſt of their ſmall 
bodies with ſuch hollow, ſpungy, ſoft parts, 
as makes them fit receptacles for their aerial, and 
aqueous, ſalubrious . ſubſiſtence ; and that in 
the greateſt ſummer droughts, when all their 


heated and dried parts often draw in, and more 


greedily receive ſuch quantities of the nightly, 
dewy effuſions, as ſupplies the want of rain for 
many months together; and which makes a greater 
lodgment on the leaves, and barks, as they are 
more or leſs rough and ſpungy; for it may 
be obſerved, that the rain does not run down 
the oak and elm, as it does the beech and firr : 
The reaſon, I preſume, is, that the imbibition 
is ſo great in the dented and hollow bark, as 


ſtops its currency, which on the ſmoother ones 
falls 
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falls with more velocity; where the bark is 
rougher, the leaves in ſome are finer and 
narrower, as thoſe of the oak and elm are . 
and though the moſs is an excreſcence, and 
better off a tree than on, yet while there, it 
has a ſtrong retention of the dews and rains, 
by its velvet, ſhaggy parts, and helps to 
communicate the ſame into the body, and 
many branches and twigs; and to ſupply 
the want thereof, we rub the bark with the 
back of a Knife, hair cloth, or otherwiſe, 
till it is dilated, opened and looſened, in order 
the better to take in and imbibe the air and 
water. | | 17 950 > 
The leaves alſo are contracted, and in ſome 
meaſure furled up by the ſun's vehement at- 
traction, that by night are expanded for the 
better reception of the dews; but whether 
it be the leaves or the bark that moſt receives 
the air, dews, and rains, it is certain, they 
are both concerned as vehicles, to convey them 
to the roots and many veſlels appertaining to 
the tree. And it is as true that there is a 
moiſture in the freſh, open air, that the ſpungy 
parts of all trees and plants imbibe and take 
in as part of their proper nouriſhment; and 
therefore, it is not the juices alone: that the 
roots draw from the earth that ſupports a plant, 
but 
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but the air alſo gives it a 1 help, 
elſe a tree or plant kept in a houſe would ſubſiſt 
there; but the contrary is plain, that ſuch 
plant or tree would ſicken and die if confined 
from the freſh air; ſo that though the earth 
nouriſhes at the root, it is the air and dews 
that help in a joint aſſiſtance to bring forth 
and carry forward their growth. This hardy, 
uſeful, and quick growing tree, that ſeldom 
refuſes any ſituation or foil, except the hurlucky 
chaulks and dry ſands, may be propagated 
of its ſeed that are got out of their, hard, tough 
branches, by being foaked in warm water till 
they open, and then ſown in March in the place 
where they. are always to remain: But if they 
are to be ſown. in a nurſery firſt, and then 


tranſplanted, they may be ordered as other ſeeds | 


are, by raking them in, and covering them 
with ſifting mould half an inch thick over them, 
and in three years time they may be removed 
at pleaſure, in July or Auguſt: However, at 
beſt this is but male- management, and is 
never ſo agreeable to the firr and pine, as if 


they grow where this ſeed was. firſt ſown or 


ſet; and this I have woefully experienced in 
ſome cherry trees that I tranſplanted from woods 
ſome diſtance from me, which will never make 


good trees: Firſt, Becauſe the roots and ſmall 
fibres 
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fibres were many of them broke and con- 
tuſed by the mattock and ſpade in: taking 
up: Secondly, By the air's drying the ſeveral 
parts before I could get them replanted ; and 
Thirdly, By the rot and canker that generally 
overtakes ſome of them before they can make 
their new roots, whereby part of their veſſels 
muſt be conſequently prejudiced, and the tree 
crippled in its growth ever after. 

Or the feeds may be ſown broad-caſt on well 
manured and, ploughed grounds, and 
harrowed, in October or March; or in ſtraight 
furrows made by the plough at any diſtance 
that is thought proper. And what encourages 
the growth of this tree, is, its being ready for 
baildiod: in thirty or forty years; ; and therefore, 
it is pity plantations | are not made of this 
wood wich all expedition on many eſtates, 


| where they will grow beyond moſt other S. 


In Scotland they grow in ſuch plenty, that 
the ſheep, Sc. browſe on their. young green 


ſhoots, and on loppings of old trees in hard 
weather, and prove a very ſweet healthful food 


for them; and therefore 1 ſhould. think A* 


ſerviceable for deer. This tree yields a fine 
reſin and turpentine : A perſon in the ſum 
mer-time drove a ſhank-nail into one of their 
bodies, and it run, out two quarts of turpentine, 
from one of fourteen inches diameter. The 

Chriſtians 
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Chriſtiana deals are red hearted with ſome ſap; 
but the white deals have never any heart: 


Therefore, it is thought that theſe are what 
they tap for turpentine. Dane like oil 
preſerves wood. 


C H A P. X. 
OF THE POPLAR, 


— 


HES E amquatics are propagated by 

ſuckers, cuttings, or truncheons: by 
ſuckers, that may be bedded and planted in 
fine, hollow mould in copſes for trees, in rows 
ten foot wide, and at twenty foot diſtance, 
amongſt oaks, aſhes, cheſnuts, and cherry: trees, 
and unde rwood of hazels, fallow, hornbeam, 
Sc. where the ſoil is clay or loam, proper for 
its growth; and here it will anſwer very well, 
as one of thoſe ſorts that ſeeks its nouriſhment 
towards the top earth, and be a natural neigh- 


| bour to the oak, walnut, cheſnut, and cherry- 


tree; by drawing a different juice out of thoſe 


many ſorts that the earth abounds with, whereby 


leſs damage is done to the next tree than if 


; they were all of a fort. By truncheons, or 
cuttings that may be buried in banks, in watty, 


marſhy places, or by ſides of ponds or rivers, 


where they muſt be put in at four, eight, or 
more 
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more foot diſtance, two or three foot into the 
ground, and about half a one out of it ſlope- 
wiſe ; but if ſucceſs is expected this way, their 
bark muſt never be ſlipped up at their putting 
Into the earth : This is ſo much like the aſp, 
that there is not much difference to be per- 
ceived; and theſe like them grow in our woods, 
where the ground has a moiſt bottom; but 
they grow beſt in the watry grounds, for here 
they have more plenty of their natural food, 

than on our high, drier lands, and will arrive 
to a uſeful bigneſs in twenty-five or thirty years, 
that will ſerve their purpoſes as the aſp will; 
for the aſp and abel are both a ſort of poplar, 
that grow equally faſt in tall, large trees, 
and are "alike encreaſed, and will ſaffer any 
wood to thrive under them, without that damage 
which moſt others will produce, + becauſe it 
does not ſpread (if it is trimmed up) like the 
oak or walnut; the leaves alſo are ſmall, and 
commonly under ſuch a tremulous motion by 
the wind, that they have not power to retain 
the wets, that are often blown off from their 
high heads, before it falls on his under neigh- 
bour. For theſe reaſons, it is a pity that more 
of theſe trees are not planted on our loams, as 
well as in wetter places; becauſe they bring on 
a ſudden verdant fight and ſhelter about houſes 
and gardens, as well as in wet meadows and 
marſhes, to a very great and expeditious Profit. 
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CHAP. xl. 
OF THE QUICK BEAM. 


HIS tree, according to its name, will 

grow apace, like a beech, in light, 

chalky ſoils ; but, in ſtiffer land, it grows more 
flowly. It makes a pretty ſhow with its ſilver 
leaves and red berries ; but I cannot learn, that 


| its berries are good for any uſe. When it 


grows as a ſtandard, ſome will run into fifteen or 


more inches diameter; and, when it is of a pro- 
Per bignels, it ſerves the turner for making diſhes 
and other utenſils, being a whitiſh, light, tough 


wood. The ſets may be planted as aſh, or the 
berries, ripe in OZober, may be ſown. There 
are many of theſe trees now growing in Hert- 
fordſhire. | 
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CHAP. XL 
OF THE HOLLY. 


HIS tree Mr, Evehn prefers before 
all other Emphfh winter greens, for its 
red berries, and large, ſhining, prickly leaves, 
and the ferviceable wood, that, on many 
eccaſions, is made ule of; therefore he wonders 


at 
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at thoſe, who are expenſive in foreign greens; - 
and yet neglect the culture of this incomparable 
tree, which ought to be propagated, not only 
for ornament, but defence and profit. 

This gentleman thought he had a glorious 
fight by an impregnable hedge, that he had 
growing in his garden, of riear three hundred 
feet in length, nine feet high, and five in 
diameter, glittering with its armed and varniſhed 
leaves; and the taller ſtandards, at orderly 


diſtances, bluſhing with their natural coral, 


mock at the rudeſt aſſaults of the weather, 
beaſts, or hedge-breakers, nor can any, un- 
puniſned, hurt it. There are two eminent 
kinds; the prickly, and ſmooth-leaved, or, as 
ſome call it, the free holly, not unwelcome, 
when tender, to ſheep, and other cattle : There 
is alſo the white-berried, and a golden varic- 
gated, which proceeds from no difference in 
the ſpecies, but accidentally, and by ſport of 
nature, as moſt ſuch variegations do; ſince 
we are taught how to effect this artificially, 
namely, by ſowing the ſeeds, and planting in 
gravelly ſoil, mixed with ſtore of chalk, and 
preſſing it hard down, it being certain, that 
they return to their native colour, when ſown 
in richer mould. With this excellent plant, 
there might be living pales and incloſures made, 
au, he ſays, the lord Dacres had, by environing 

„ his 
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his park with it in Szſex, able to keep in any 


game, and, cut into ſquare hedges, becomes 


impenetrable, and will thrive in the hotteſt, as 
well as the coldeſt land. This gentleman uſed 
to get thouſands of them, four inches long, 
out of the woods, amongſt the fallen leaves 
whereof they ſow themſelves, and fo plant 
them; but this ſhould be before the cattle 
begin to crop them, eſpccially ſheep, who are 
greedy of them, when tender. Stick them 
into the ground in a moiſt ſeaſon, ſpring, or 
early autumn, eſpecially the ſpring, ſhaded, if 
it prove too hot and ſcorching, till they begin 


to ſhoot themſelves; and, in very ſharp weather, 


and during our eaſterly winds, covered with 
dry ſtraw, or haulm; and, if any of them 
ſeem to periſh, cut it cloſe, and you ſhall ſoon 
ſee it revive. The luſtier and bigger the ſets 
are, the better ; and, if you can procure ſuch 


as are a thumb's breadth thick, they will 


ſoon furniſh a hedge. At Dungeneſs, in Kent, 
they grow naturally amongft the very beech 
and pebbles; but, if your ground be ſtiff, 


looſen it with a little ſand, or fine gravel, This 


rare hedge (the boaſt of his villa) was planted 
upon a burning gravel, expoſed to the meridian 
fun ;- but true it is, that time muſt bring this 
tree to perfection, it does ſo to all things, and 
ve muſt work for poſterity. But what if a little 
| 7 culture 
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culture about the roots and frequent ſtirring of 
the mould would double. its growth? We ſtay - 
ſeven years for a tolerable quick; it is worth 
ſtaying it thrice for this, which has no com- 
petitor. Yet” there is an expedient to effect it 
more inſenſibly, by planting it with the quick: 
Let every fifth or ſixth be a holly-ſet, they will 
grow up infallibly with your quick; and as 
they begin to ſpread, make way for them, by 
extirpating the white thorn, till they quite 
domineer. Thus was the former hedge firſt 
planted, without the leaſt interruption to the 
fence, by a moſt pleaſant. metamorphoſis. But 
there is alſo another, not leſs applauded, by 
laying along well-rooted ſets (a yard, or more, 
in length) and ſtripping off their leaves and 
branches; theſe, covered with a competent 
depth of earth, will ſend forth innumerable 
ſuckers, which will ſuddenly advance into a 
hedge. The timber of the holly (beſides that 
it is the whiteſt of all hard woods, and there- 
fore uſed by the inlayer, eſpecially under thin 
plates of ivory, to render it more conſpicuous) 
is for all ſturdy uſes; the mill-wright, turner, 
and engraver prefer it to any other: It makes 
the beſt handles and ſtocks for tools, flails, 
riding rods, carters whips, bowls, ſhivers, 
and pins for blocks: It alſo exceeds for door 


bars and bolts ; and, as of the elm, ſo of * 
2} this 
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this eſpecially, they made even hinges and, 
hooks to ſerve inſtead of iron; and, of the 
bark, is made the beft fort of bird-lime. In 
1738, being then at Canterbury, I was in 
company with an ingenious cabinet-maker, who 
told me, that, if the holly is to be uſed for 
inlaying, it muſt be cyt out green, elſe it will 
ſpot, and cut out thin, even as for fanneer, 
This wood will inlay white and black; to 
keep it white, after it is cut out, they throw 
ſome brimſtone into a fire, and hold it over 
it: To keep it black, they throw it into a 
dyer's furnace, and then it makes beautiful 
work, by alternate lays of it. Accordingly, 


both joiner and cabinet-maker, whip-maker, 


mill-wright, and others, buy this yaluable 
wood, that, when uſed thoroughly dry, is 
of long duration, and great ſervice. There 
are ſome holly-trees, that meaſure greatly 
in their bodies, and are now more and more 
propagated for the fore-mentioned uſes, and 
growing and cutting them into pyramidical 


and other ſhapes. Some of theſe trees 1 


have now growing in - my hedges of the 
ploughed fields. | 
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CHA®P, XIII. 
OF TRANSPLANTING GREAT TREES 


WITH SUCCESS, FELLIN G TREES, xc. | 


N ſummer, make a Pap of the earth hh 


and hold the rain, and become a ſort of watering 
pot. In winter, a little before the hardeſt froſts, 


make a ſquare trench about your tree, at ſuch 


diſtance from the ſtem, as you judge ſufficient for 
the root; dig this of a competent depth, ſo as 
always to undermine it, by placing blocks and 
quarters of wood to ſuſtain the earth: this done, 
caſt in as much water as may fill the trench, or 
at leaſt ſufficiently wet it, unleſs the ground be 
very moiſt before. Thus let it ſtand, till ſome 

very hard froſt do bind it firmly to the roots; 
and then to the pit, prepared for its new 
ſtation, which you may preſerve from freez- 
ing, by laying ſtore of warm litter in it, and fo 


cloſe the mould the better to the ſtraggling fibres, 
But, if the mould and tree be over heavy, it 


may be raiſed by a triangular crane with a 
pulley, by which ſuch great trees may be weighed 


up "me _— on a trundle, or flide, to the 


 Hkha4 place 


water, that the tree is to be planted in, and 
at, or towards the top, lay ſtraw, or fern, be- 
tween a ſhallow covering of mould, to receive 
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place where it is to be replanted. By this may 
be removed trees of a wonderful ſtature, with- 
out the leaſt diſorder; and many times without 
topping or diminution of its head, though our 
common way in Hertfordſhire, and all other places 
I have been at, is, to cut off ſo much of the treeꝰs 
head, as will make it in proportion to the roots 
that are to nouriſh it. Mr. Houghton ſays,.— To 
tranſplant an old tree, was a proverb of a diffi- 
cult enterprize : yet, it is recorded, that count 
Maupice a governor, planted a grove, near his 
palace, in Brafil, containing fix hundred cocoa. 
trees, of eighty years growth, and fifty feet to 
the neareſt bough, that he waſted on floats and 
engines four miles, and planted them 6 luckily, 
that they bore abundantly the firſt year. He 
gives ſeveral inſtances of ſuch ſucceſs, particu- 
larly one, done by a great perſon in Devon, who 
tranſplanted oaks, as big as twelve oxen could 
draw, to ſupply ſome defect in an avenue to one 
of his houſes. | 


Felling. 


Some adviſe, that four or five i offered to 
ſtand very near to one another, and then to leave 
the moſt proſperous, when they find the reſt to 
diſturb his growth; others are for never plant- 
ing a timber tree nearer than forty feet diſtance, 
where cloſeſt, Oey of the ſpreading kind. 

Trees 
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Trees of ordinary ſtature, tranſplanted (being 
firſt well watered) muſt be ſufficiently ſtaked and 
buſhed about with .thorns, or ſomething better, 
to protect them from the violence of winds, rub- | 

bing of cattle, or ſuch like; till being well 
grown and fixed (which may be in ſeven years) 
they will be able to withſtand all accidental 
invaſions; therefore, for timber trees, cut off 
no heads, nor be too buſy with lopping; but 
for ſhade, fuel, or otherwiſe, lop off from their 
tops unthriving branches only : if you intend an 
out- right felling, ſtay till November, elle the ſap 
not being perfectly at reſt, the worms will breed 
there. But for the chimney you need not be fo 

punctual ; (if this laſt is Mr. Evehn's notion, I 
muſt make bold to. difſent from it, in the 
particular of the beech tree, which ought 
to be felled in the middle of ſummer, that 
the ſap being then at the thinneſt, may leak 
out, and the tree be better preſerved againſt 
the worm, which is what breeds it, and cauſes 
a ſwifter deſtruction in this wood, than in 
any other.) The beſt time of felling is, Juſt be- 
fore they begin to decay; but ſuch, as appear 
decaying, are firſt to be cut down, and then thoſe 

that are approaching to it; but the plain thriving 
indulged till the laſt. The beſt way to know the 

| ſtate of a tree, is to bore with a middling piercer, 
made augre faſhian, and to examine what ſub- 
: | | ſtance 
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ſtance comes by the frequent pullings out. Some 
will pronounce ſhrewdly the ſtate of a tree, by 
digging about the roots; and when a tree periſhes 
at top, it is ever a mark of a great decay in the 
tree's roots. There is alſo a ſwelling vein, 
which eminently diſcovers itſelf above the reſt of 
the ſtem, although inveſted with bark like the 
reſt, and which frequently circles about the tree 
like ivy, which is an infallible ſign of hollowneſs. 
The time for this deſtructive work, is about the 
end of April, (when the bark of the oak ariſes 
freely) although men greatly differ: but, with- 
out doubt, while the trees are overmoiſt, they 
are not ſo fit for the axe, for they are more ob- 
noxious to putrefaction and the worm: wherefore, 
it is adviſed, before a fall, to make a gaſh to the 
pith, that the whole moiſture may extil ; for the 
| veſſels, that aſcend in the bark, are called the 
arteries, and thoſe, that deſcend in the trunk or 
body, are the veins, according to Dr. Grew, and 
Malpighius, two learned members of the Roya/ 
Society. Yer may not ſuch a gaſh be made, as to 
damage the timber, otherways than that of cut- 
ting or ſawing the tree down at its bottom; which, 
as it is the common way of felling a tree, it will 
anſwer our intention ſo far. But there needs no 
ſtreſs to be laid on this management, where the 
dak is to be ſawed into planks or boards, and 
then ſgaked for a fortnight in water ; becauſe this 
way 
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way is a far greater ſecurity againſt the worm 
than the other, as of late has been diſcovered, by 
many repeated experiments, as well in my own 
practice, as that of others; and which was not 
known in Mr. Evehn's and Houghton's days, ſo 
well as it is now. 

Survey your woods as they ſtand, immediately 
after Chriſtmas, and then divide the ſpecies in a 
note-book, and conſider for what purpoſe every 
kind is molt uſeful ; after this reckon the bad 
and the good together, that one may put off the 
other, without picking the wood, as Mr, Evelyn 
has very well obſerved in his Sylog. This done, 
learn the ſeveral market-prices, as what ſo many 
inches ſquare, or long, are worth, or by the foot, 
for the ſeveral trades and uſes that they are neceſ- 
ſary for. As ſuppole it were an aſh, to ſet apart 
the largeſt for the wheel-wright, and the ſmalleſt 
for the cooper, and that of ordinary ſcantling for 
the ploughs, and the bruſh to be made into kid- 
faggots, and ſo all others: or you may mark out 
ſuch as you intend to fell; and then begin your 
ſale about Candlemas. Being now entering with 
your workmen, one of the firſt and principal 
things, is the ſkilful diſpranching of the bole of 
all ſuch arms, and limbs, as may endanger it in 
the fall; therefore, in a very great arm, chop a 
nick under it, cloſe to the bole or body, and ſo 


meeting it with the down - right ſtrokes, ! it will be 
ſevered 
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ſevered without flirting, In trees that are called 


the male, the wood is much harder than the fe- 
male. If you deſign a freſh growing from the 
roots, fell your tree as cloſe to the ground as 
poſſible ; befides, the longer the ſtick, the better 
for many utes. Some will not cut a ſeedling oak, 
ſo as to have any thing grow from its roots, be- 
cauſe they ſay it product a reddiſh wood, not 


acceptable to the workman; and that the tree, 


that grows on the head of its mother, does ſeldom 
prove good timber. It is obſerved that one 


foot of timber, near the root, is worth three 


farther off; eſpecially in that of aſh, which, of 
old, has been accounted the tougheſt and moſt 
ſerviceable, particularly for making broad hoops. 
If it be a winter fell for fuel, cut no more of the 
head in one day, than the cattle will cat in two; 
I mean, of browſe-wood; and when that is 
done, ſet it up an end as ſoon as you can, to 
preſerve it from rotting. But as to the debarking 
of the oak in the common ſeaſon, the method of 
doing it is by peeling- irons. Lay up your ſawed 
timber very dry in an airy place out of the ſun, 
or wind, and laying along one piece upon another 
interpoſing ſome ſhort blocks, to preſerve them 
from mouldineſs, which they uſually contract, 
while they ſweat, and which frequently produces 
a kind of fungus, eſpecially if there be any 


ſappy parts remaining, that were not extracted by 


water, | 
| When 
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When you ſubmerge your timber, planks, or 


bonds in water, lay them afterwards upright in 


the ſun and wind, ſo as it may paſs freely 
through them, and turn them daily. This done, 


new ſawn boards will floor better, than many 
years dry ſeaſoning, But, to prevent all poſſible 


accidents, let the joints of your floor be ſhot, 
fitted, and tacked down, only for the firſt year, 
nailing them for good the next, for thus they 
will not in the leaſt ſhrink. Among wheel- 


wrights, the water ſeaſoning (which hinders the 
exhaling of the alcal ſalt in it, cauſing the hard- 


neſs) is of eſpecial regard, The Yenetians, for 


their arſenal proviſion, lay their oak ſome years 


firſt in water, while the Turks fell at all times; 
therefore, though they have excellent oak, it de- 


cays in a ſhort time, by this only miſmanagement, 


Some commend burying it in the earth, others 
in wheat; and there be ſeaſonings of the fire, 
as for the ſcorching and hardening of piles, 
ſays Mr. Houghton ; but I think, I have ſuffici- 
ently expoſed the damage ſcorching does to tim- 
ber, when it is done ſo haſtily, as to cauſe rends 
and cracks in it, as the late common way has 
been, through miſtake. Indeed, where ſuch 


pains are taken (like the Yenetians) to roaſt it 


gradually, ſo as to prevent cracking, it may be 


of great ſervice to piles and poſts; but ſo much 


trouble, I preſume, will hardly go down with 
the Engliſb. | 
Timber 
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Timber is eſteemed beſt that grows moſt in the 


ſun, and on a hale dry ground; for thoſe trees, 


which ſuck leaſt, are hardeſt, and longeſt lived: 
The climate contributes much to its quality, and 


the northern ſituation is preferred, although there 


are ſome exceptions. It is noted of oak, that 
the knots of an inveterate tree, juſt where a 
luſty arm joins to the ſtem, are as curiouſly vein- 
ed, as the walnut, The more odoriferous trees 
are reckoned the more durable; and yet well- 
ſeaſoned oak may contend with any, if preſerved 
conſtantly wet, or conſtantly dry. The two forts 
of laths, allowed by ſtatute, are, one of five, 
the other of four feet long, becauſe of the diffe- 
rent intervals of rafters : 'The firſt has an hun- 
dred to the bundle, and the laſt an hundred and 
twenty; and to be in breadth one inch and an 
half, and half an inch thick; of each of which 

ſorts there are three, viz. Heart of oak, ſap- 
laths, and deal-laths, which alſo differ in price. 
The heart of oak are fitteſt to be under tiling, 
the ſecond for ſide-walls, the third for ceilings, 
becauſe they are ſtraight and even. The different 
ſtrength of woods has been proved by breaking 
them with weights; and, in the lead-mines of 


 Mendip Hills, pieces of the thickneſs of a man's 


arm have ſupported ten tons of earth. 
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OF THE FUR Z, OR WHINS. 


LTHOUGH this vegetable is deemed 
only a ſhrub, or weed, yet, for its many 
excellent uſes, it deſerves our cloſeſt regard; 


and therefore I ſhall here beſtow a chapter upon 


this moſt ſerviceable plant, and endeavour to 


perſuade to its propagation, by ſhewing the great 


improvements that may be obtained by it, and 


that in a more particular manner, than any au- 


thor whatſoever has hitherto done. Furz is the 
moſt common and cheapeſt fuel, our Hertford- 
Hire commons afford, when got in dry. It burns 


very furiouſly at one lighting, ſo that it may be 


truly ſaid, that this, and fern, burn the quickeſt 
of ſtrong fires, and is ſo much coveted, that at 
Toinghoe, Berkbamſtead, and many more com- 
mons, they will not give it time to grow above 


a ſpan 
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i= | a ſpan long, before they cut-it with their ſweep- 
= | ing, deſtructive, two-handed bills and ſcythes 
contrary to which, in Suffolk and Norfolk, they 
let their furz (called here whins) grow, like a 
coppice-wood, eight or ten feet high, before 
they cut it for fuel off their ſandy grounds, which 
is certainly the beſt huſbandry; for then the 
ſtalks will become durable firing, and on ſeveral 
| occaſions, ſupply the place of wood, or coal. 
| But furzes on our commons, are imprudently 
cut all the year to ſell : in others the pariſhioners 
| are ſtinted, and not ſuffered to cut them but 
| once in ſo many years; or, if every year, at a 
| certain ſeaſon, and then only ſo many faggots to 
each houſe, as are ſufficient, according to the 
[ | by-laws of a court-leet, or court-baron; by 
which the furz has time to acquire a tall, thick 


= 1 head, to their great encreaſe and the people's be- | 
| : \ nekfit, as it is annually obſerved on "Op com- | 
| | mon, near Gaddeſden. | 

| 5 In others, as on that of Buſhy common, they 


1 | are confined to uſe only one particular ſhort cut- 
ting bill; for, where any ſort is uſed at plea- 
ſure, they. are ready to chop up part of the very 
roots to the great deſtruction of this ſervice- 
able ſhrub. With us, ſeveral cut young furz 
| in the ſummer-time, and hay it for grinding it, 
| as tanners bark is done, in order to give it as 
| | manger-meat to horſes ; for, by this method, it 
| | < 18 
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is ſoftened to their mouths., Others think furz 
ſo conſiderable an improvement to ſome poor ſort 
of land, that they plant it even in incloſures, and 
cut it to great profit once in three years; for 
this, in ſome good ground, will pay very 
well; will grow where hardly any thing elſe 
will, and that in almoſt any foil whatſoever, 
without any other charge than workmanſhip, 
as may be ſeen in St. Margoret's, in Tvinghoe 
pariſh, and in many other places, notwith- 
ſtanding the ſeveral furz-commons, that lie in 
the adjacent parts. Furz, indeed, may be cut 
all the year; but, when they are cut young in' 
the ſummer-time, they will be ſo weak, as hardly 
to prick your fingers; which though too fre- 
quently done, yet is it a moſt wretched piece-of 
huſbandry, becauſe they deprive themſelves of 
much of the quantity they otherwiſe would have, 
had they longer growth; which is one extreme: 
the other is, when they are let to remain to too 
great an age, as ſeven; or more years; for then 
they often die, where they ſtand, as I obſerved in 
my progreſs through Suffolk and Norfolk, in the 
year 1736. They are alſo killed by ſevere and 
long froſts, as was experimentally proved in the 
very hard winter and ſpring feaſons, 1740, to 
the detriment of many poor families; for this 
plant runs very ſhallow in the ground, and there- 
fore fo expoſed to this misfortune, that it was 
Vou. . 11 very 
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very difficult to cut an hundred furz faggots, 


the following ſummer, off that great tract of 


land, Barkhamſtead common. 

There is a wild ſort of furz, that is ſmall, and 
grows in commons; and there is another ſort, 
called French furz, that grows into a large tall 
ſubſtance. Where the latter grows ſingly, and has 
air enough round it, it will run but ten feet high, 
in a deep ſoil; but, where the furface is ſhallow, 
not ſo big. If there be a rock of ſtone under a 
four-inch ſtaple of mould, or if there be a red 
clay under a thin coat of loamy earth, it will 
flouriſh; but it will not bear the drip of trees, 


for that often kills it. It is a common way in 


ſome places, where they rightly manage it, to 
cut one parcel at four or five years growth; the 
next year another of the ſame age, and ſo on 
ſucceſſively. If horſes, cows, or ſheep are per- 
mitted to browſe and crop its tender firſt ſhoots, 
it will much retard its growth. Its ſeed is in its 
full extent and ripeneſs, the beginning or about 
the latter end of Auguſt, which may be known 
by its blackneſs, and eaſy parting from its yellow 
pods. Then it is they put on a pair of ſtrong 
_ gloves, and ſtrip off the ſeeds with the prickles 
about them, which they lay on a blanket or 
ſheet ; and the furz-ſeed, by only the heat of the 
fan, will jump out of their pods or kids, and 
then may be ſeparated by ſifting, ſcreening, fan- 

. | ning. 
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ning, or otherwiſe. The ſeaſon for ſowing furz- 


ſeed is in March broad-caſt, or in drills very 


thinly in a fine tilth, ſo that each plant may ftand 
about a foot or eighteen inches aſunder : if the 
firſt way, it may be harrowed in with iron tines, - 

or with a buſh harrow; if the ſecond way, a drill 
may be made with the three-wheel drill or pulley- 
ploughs, double-breaſted ploughs, or with the 
Hertfordſhire wheat, or pea-ſtitch plough, or with 


the hough, and covered with the harrow or 


hough. | 
A third way is, to raiſe a bank four feet high, 
and four or ſix broad; on the top of which make 
one or two drills at a foot diſtance, and ſow your 
ſeed thinly in the ſame; and, if it takes well, it 
will make an admirable profitable and ſecure 
fence againſt men, or beaſts; for here even Mr. 
Huntſman muſt ride about to follow his chace, 
as may be perceived by that charming furz-hedge, 
now growing on a ſandy, loamy bank, between 
Warmer and Deal, in Kent, which keeps the corn 
and graſs in conſtant ſafety, much beyond our 
common wood hedges. A fourth and laſt way 
is, to pull or dig up young furz-plants off a com- 
mon; or if you ſplit them off their old ſtalks, 
and plant them in a raiſed bank, as it is making, 
one row of them twelve or twenty inches high 
above the other, in the ſpring, or in OFober, 
they will quickly grow and flouriſh, provided 
112 you 
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you make a ditch before them, and plant the ſets 
in the ſame earth, as it was excellently well per- 
formed in a ſandy loam, lying between Leighton 
and Wooburn, in Bedfordſhire, in the year 1740. 
But, if you will deſtroy a furz plantation (which 
is very difficult to do) where the ground is not 
too ſtony, and where trees do not grow in the 
ſame, you may make uſe of a ſtrong wheel or 
foot-plough, with ſix, eight, or ten horſes to 
draw it, and it will cut up and eradicate moſt or 
all of the furz- roots; and, by repeating this work 
one or two ſummers at moſt, you may clear the 
earth of them in the cheapeſt manner, and thus 
prepare it for ſowing corn, or laying it down for 
meadow ; which to improve, the roots, with 
ſome mould over them, may be planted in ſmall 
parcels, and burnt to make aſhes, that will, it 
ſown over the ſeeds of corn or graſs, ſo fertilize 
them, as to bring on a ſpeedy, plentiful growth. 
Furz is very profitable, when made into faggots, 
and laid at the bottom of corn and hay mow- 
ſteads, becaule its prickles will keep off the har- 
bour and breed of rats and mice, and thereby 
preſerve the corn from the damage of damps, 
and from being eaten by great numbers of theſe 
yermin, which, to the ſmall farmer, in ſome 
years, prove ſuch a peſt, as to eat up great part 


of his wheat and oats. 
Furz 
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Furz is likewiſe very valuable to kiln-men for 
burning bricks and lime, which it will do rather 
better than wood; accordingly thoſe about Gad- 
deſden make a great conſumption, every year, of 
this plant, that employs a conſiderable number 
of poor men in the cutting and ſelling it. This 
ſerves, in ſnowy ſeaſons, for the cattle to browſe 
on, for they can come at this, when graſs is co- 
vered; at other times, in froſty weather, they 
find a bite under and about the furz, when no 
graſs is to be got elſew here. In our country, we 
generally make uſe of furz, to brew and waſh 


with, and ſometimes to lay over a hovel ridge- 
faſhion, which, when a thin coat of ſtraw is 


thatched on the ſame, will keep out wind, and 
all weather, a long time. But I muſt here enter 
a a caution : that whereas furz, when very dry, 
burns ſo quick and furious, that it is very 
dangerous to lay a great deal of it near a fire- 
place, or where a candle is commonly uſed : of 
this a landlord was ſo timorous, that he obliged 
his tenant never to ſuffer a furz faggot to be 
brought into his inn, a large houſe on Gaddeſden- 
Green : and by woeful experience, I can ſay, that 
great part of my dwelling houſe was burnt down, 
in the year 1724, and alſo three of my neigh- 
bours entirely conſumed; by means of a ſpark 
jumping from a ſmith's anvil through a crevice, 


among ſome furz, . 
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CHAP, II, 


THE IMPROVEMENT OF WHEEL 
CARRIAGES. 


Have, ſays this author *, been diverting 
myſelf with drawing up reaſons, to ſhew, 
that coaches, waggons, and other four-wheel 
carriages, whoſe fore wheels are leſs than the 
hinder ones, go eaſier, when the weight, con- 
trary to common practice, 18 laid on the hinder 
wheels. | 
Firſt, Becauſe the fore wheels cut the road, 
and then the hinder wheels follow in a track 
ready cut and ſmoothed for them. This reaſon 
is vaſtly ſtrong in froſty weather, or ſoft ground: 
But it has great ſtrength, even in ſummer-time, 
and dry roads; for then the clods fall into the 
ruts, which will be all broken by the wheels 
that firſt go over them. But it is plainly eaſier 
for the hinder wheels to carry the load, where 
the ground and clods are cut and broke for 
them, than for the fore wheels. to do both 
offices. Country-men reckon there is one 
| horſe's 


— 


* A quotation of E/lis's ; but the payer being ſcarce 
_ curious, [ infert it. 
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horſe's draught difference, between going firſt 
and ſecond in a road; and, therefore, they 


always ſtrive to let ſome cart go before, to draw 
the road. PR | 
Secondly, The fore wheels will cut deeper 
into the road, than the hinder wheels will do, 
with the ſame weight upon them ; becauſe, the 
broader or longer any thing is, the leſs way 
will a weight preſs it into the ground ; but the 
hinder wheels, being larger, muſt make a longer 
hole than a ſhort one : Therefore the ſame weight 
will not croud the hind wheels in ſo deep, as it 


will the ſmall ones. And many times it will 


happen, that the fore wheels, if the weight 
be upon them, will cut in, when the hinder 


wheels, if they carried the ſame load, would not 


cut at all, but run upon the nail. But, if the 


weight be ſo great as to make the hind wheels 


cut in, then, the firſt reaſon comes in to eaſe 


them, viz. they will run into a track ready cut 


for them. Beſides, How very hard muſt the 


fore wheels come loaded, when the ground is 


ſo ſoft, that the axle-tree, or nave, ſlide upon 
the ground, and ſometimes drive the ground 
before them? Whereas, if the weight was on 
the hind wheels, the fore ones would not fink 


in ſo deep, and the hinder ones, being higher, 


would trip after them, clear of the dirt. 


ts - nn 
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Thirdly, Every one knows that a power, 
applied at the end of a long lever, . will raiſe a 
weight eaſier, than at the end of a ſhort one. 
To apply this to the caſe of a coach or waggon 
going up hill, or getting out of a hole, or 
drawing over an obſtacle in the road, which 
are all one and the fame thing : Now the length 
of the ſpoke, or diſtance from the ground to 
the axle-tree, may be called a lever, which 
being longer in the hind wheels than in the 
fore ones, the ſame power, applied at the 
axle-tree of the hinder wheel, will have a 
greater force than at the axle-tree of the ſmall 
wheel. 
= Fourthly, It is certain, and well known, that 

a power, applied to a lever at right angles, has 
a greater momentum, or force, than if applied 
obliquely on either ſide, To apply this; all 
coaches and waggons have their fore wheels ſo 
low, that the harneſs, or ſhafts, are lower, 
where they are faſtened to the coach or Waggon, 
than the horſes breaſts ; conſequently the horſes 
draw, not horizontally, or at right angles, but 
upwards ; that 1s, part of the weight or load, 
| hangs continually upon their breaſts, or necks. 
The lever of a wheel, which is the ſpoke or 
diſtance from the ground to the axle-tree, ſtands 
perpendicular to the ground ; the power, that 
would act with the greateſt force, ſhould be 

2 | | applied 
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applied horizontally, or level with the ground; 
but, the higher the wheel is, the nearer to a 
horizontal direction would the power act: 
Therefore, a power, applied to the great wheels, 
brings them on eaſier than the ſmall ones. 
Fifthly, When the fore wheels, with the 
weight upon them, are in a hole or ſlough, the 
foregoing reaſon has great force, becauſe the 
horſes then draw more upwards, or further 
from right angles, than when the coach or 
waggon went upon level ground; and conſe- 
quently, a greater part of the load lies upon 
their breaſts and necks. What I would add, 
to lay the load upon the hindler wheels, is this: 
When the fore wheels, with the weight upon 
them, are in a hole or ſlough, the wheel-horſes 
in a coach, or in a waggon the ſhaft-horſe to 
be ſure, if not the next horſe to it, are in 
the ſlough too, which are the beſt horſes in the 
team; that is, they are where, by reaſon of 
the badneſs of the ground, they can do the leaſt 
good: But, if the weight be upon the hinder 
wheels, the- fore wheels will eaſily run through 
the ſlough, becauſe they have no weight upon 
them, and, by that time the hinder wheels are 
got into the ſlough, the horſes will be all got 
out, on firm ground, where they can exert 
their ſtrength the better, will draw more hori- 
zontally, have a longer | lever to pull at, and a 
: paſſage 
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paſſage made through the dirt, for the hinder 
wheels to run in. 

| Sixthly, If all the foregoing reaſons were 
_ annihilated, or had no force in them, which yet, 
to me, ſeem to carry demonſtration in them, 
there is ſtill another reaſon, which would alone 
prove, that a coach or waggon follows the 
horſes, when the load is upon the hind wheels, 
With half the labour that it would do upon the 
fore ones; and that is this, while a wheel is 
turning round once, all the parts of the fur or 
box in the nave rub againſt the axle-tree ; the 
horſes work is, to overcome this rub or friction. 
To make it eaſy, it is daubed with greaſe. The 
fur or box in the hinder wheels, is no bigger 
than the fur or box in the fore wheels. Now, 
if the hinder wheels be as high again as the 
fore ones (as they commonly are in coaches, 
though in waggons not quite ſo much) the 
rubbing round the fur or box in the hind 
wheels, if as high again, go as far with once 
turning round, as the fore ones do at twice 
turning round. This proportion js nicely true 
in coaches, and in waggons three to two; or 
the horſes in a waggon would carry a load upon 
the hinder wheels three miles, with the ſame 
labour as they would do two miles upon the 
fore ones. But, when the foregoing reaſons are 


added 
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added to this, the labour of the horſes is leſſer - 
fill a great deal. | 
Seventbly, There are, in all roads, but eſpe- 4 
sially in ground that is full of ant-hills, or in 
froſty weather, or in croſſing ruts, or in ſum- 
mer- time, where the ground is rough and hard, - | 
a great many holes, which the fore wheels, being 
ſmall, will go to the bottom of ; but the hind 
wheels, being of a larger compaſs, will only 
touch the ſides, without going down to the 
bottom; and conſequently, nor ſinking down 
ſo deep as the fore wheels, are eaſily drawn over. 
Eighthly, It has been commonly believed, 
that the nearer the hind wheels are to the fore 
ones, in a waggon, or the ſhorter the carriage 
of a coach is, the eaſier it is for the horſes. 
But what follows will prove, not only that the 
load ought to be upon the hind wheels, but 
that the further the hind wheels are from the 
fore ones, and the longer the carriage is, the 
better it is, both for the horſes and riders; for 
the horſes, that are in the ſhafts of a waggon, 
are moſt barbarouſly thumped this way and 
that way, by the ſhafts, when the load is upon 
the fore wheels, juſt at his tail ; but when the 
load is upon the hinder wheels, and they as 
far off as poſlible, the motion of the fore 
wheels will be much eaſier againſt his ſides, 
becauſe there is no weight upon them, and the 
=. - draught 
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draught of all the horſes will keep the fore 
part of the waggon ſteady, and the motion of 
the hind wheels will be almoſt loſt before it 
reaches the ſhaft-horſe. | 

Ninthly, The longer the diſtance is between 
the fore and hind wheels, or the longer the 
carriage of a coach is, the eaſter will be the 
turning out of the road, or into a yard, or 
another ſtreet ; becauſe the length of the waggon 
or carriage may be called a lever, and the longer 
that is from the hind wheels, which carry the 
load, the leſs power is required. | 

Beſides, for it would be endleſs to count the 
' reaſons that may be given in fo plain a caſe, 
it is the ſafeſt way to prevent overthrowing ; 
for, when one of- the fore wheels, with a load 
upon it, goes into a hole, it falls down with a 
great force, the coach, or waggon, ſtands as 
it were upon its head, and eaſily brings over 
the hind part, becauſe it is light and near ; but 
if the load be removed to the hind wheels, and 
they at a good diſtance, then the fore wheels, 
dropping in a hole, could not fo eaſily draw 
over the hind part, becauſe it is now heavy, 
and further of, And, if one of the hind 
wheels, with the load upon it, falls into a 
hole, it cannot draw over the fore part, becauſe 
the draught of the horſes will pull it down, or, 
pather, keep it from _ up. 


And 
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And again, a coach, or waggon, is in little 
danger of overturning, unleſs a hole be fo 
long as to take in both the wheels in the ſame 
ſide, at the ſame time; for, if the hole be not 
ſo long, then, when one wheel is in the hole, 
there are three ſtand level, and by that time 
the hind wheel comes to the hole, the fore 
wheel 1s out, and then there are three ſtand 
level again : So that, the further the wheels are 


from one another, the better chance you have, 


not to have the wheels on one fide. in a 


hole at the ſame time; that is, of not being 


overthrown. | 

I will give you one reaſon more, and that is, 
a coach will go a vaſt deal eaſier to the perſons 
that ride in it, for having the carriage long; 
for the ſhocks will not come ſo quick, nor be 
ſo great, nor ſo many; for, when the hind 
wheels are at a good diſtance, and the coach 
hangs as near them as, poſſible, the motion of 
the fore wheels will be ſcarcely felt. When 
one of them goes into a hole, there will, by 
reaſon of the diſtance, be perceived, in the 
coach, only a gentle ſinking on that ſide, or, 
at moſt, an eaſy ſwing, which will give the 
riders no trouble, but rather pleaſure, 

From theſe reaſons, it follows, contrary to 
the common practice and opinion, that, the 
| longer 
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longer the carriage of a coach is, the better 
it is, both for the horſes and the riders. 

That the coach ought to hang as backward, 
and as near the hind wheels, as poſſible. | 

That no heavy carriage ſhould be put into 
the boot, under the coachman, but all boxes, 
portmanteaus, and ſervants ſhould be behind 
not between the back of the coach and hind 
ſtandards, but upon a board, beyond the hind 
axle-tree; becauſe what load is placed there, 
will help to poiſe up, or leſſen the load upon 
the fore wheels. h 
That the fore wheels ought to be as high 
as the convenience of turning will allow, and 
what is wanting, in the heighth of the wheels, 
ought to be remedied, as far as it can, by 
raiſing the hamel-tree ſo high, that the horſes 
may draw as near to a horizontal line as poſſible. 

In waggons, the fore and hind wheels ſhould 
be placed as far as poſſible from one another. 

That a long ladder ſhould be behind, and 
never any before, thar the greateſt part of the 
load may be laid upon it, beyond the hinder 
axle-tree; and, if any part of the waggon be 
empty, let it be the fore part. 

The ſhafts, or ſharps, ſhould be raiſed, where 
they are faſtened to the waggon, rather higher 
than the horſes breaſts or ſhoulders, that ſo 
the horſes may draw in a horizontal line, even 

| | when 
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when the wheels are in ruts, lower than the 
horſes feet. Jy | 

Country-men object, that, if the load be 
upon the hind wheels, the waggon will come 
harder, becauſe the load will be the further off 
from the horſes; but I muſt tell them they 
are miſtaken. If there be any force in the 
reaſons I have given, inſtead of coming harder, 
it will come eaſier, and then reaſon is againſt 
them; and experience confirms my reaſons, 
as may be ſeen by drawing a ſmall waggon, 
with a line and weight over a pulley. They 
urge, that a weight, at the end of a cart-rope, 
drawn over wheat-ricks, would come hard. 
Yes, I ſuppoſe it would, but what is this to 
the purpoſe ? In this caſe, no wheels are uſed, 
and therefore the cafes are different; beſides, 
I have not ſaid one word, that the horſes ſhould 
go a great way, the length of a cart-rope, before 
the coach or waggon ; and, therefore, this 
is nothing to the purpoſe of what I have ſaid : 
However, I will ſpeak of this by and by. 

But their grand objection is their own expe- 
rience: When the fore wheels of a waggon 
are faſt in a hole, they take ſome of their fore 
horſes off, and hang them upon the ſhafts, and 
then they can draw out: from whence they 
think it plain, that, the nearer the horſes are 
to the load, the more force they have. But 

5 | they 


i 
i 
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they forget what was ſaid in my fourth reaſon : 


That, as coaches and waggons are made now; 
the horſes draw upwards ; and that part of 


the load hangs perpetually upon the - horſes 
necks, or breaſts, even when the waggon goes 


upon level ground: And that, when the fore 


wheels are in a hole, the horſes draw more and 


more upwards, or leſs forwards; and, there- 
fore, the horſes do not ſo properly draw the 


wheels out of the holes, as lift them out ; they 
life the waggon up by their necks. The coun- 


try-man is apt to praiſe his horſes, how bravely 


they ſtooped at their work, and took the wag- 
gon out of the hole. Yes, they muſt needs 
ſtoop with ſuch a load upon their necks, the 
weight oftentimes pulls them down to the 
ground; the chafing of their necks tells, what 
a load they bear. But the method here pro- 
poſed, the laying the load upon the hind wheels, 
would prevent their lifting the load at all, and 


make the wheels come eaſier through the hole 


too. I think this is very plain; but ſtill the 
country-man will hardly believe it: He has 
ſo long and ſo often heard, that, the nearer 


the horſes are to the load, the more force they 


draw with, that it will be very hard to get it 


out of his head. What will he ſay to me, if 
I ſhould tell him, that, where horſes draw up- 


wards, as they do in all coaches and waggons, 
| the 
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the further the horſes are from the load, the 
more force they draw with: If this ſtartles him, 
and he do not underſtand it, J would fain have 
Him obſerve his child playing with a little cart 
or rather a waggon, becauſe it has four wheels 


when a little boy has loaded it with dirt, or 


ſtones, he does not, as the country-man thinks 
he ſhould, take hold of the ftring cloſe to the 
waggon; becauſe he would find the welght of 
the waggon lie heavy upon his arms, as I ſaid 
before it does upon the horſes necks ; nay, he 
would even lift the fore wheels up from the 


ground; but he gets to the end of this line, 
as far off the waggon as he can, becauſe there 
he finds it come eaſieſt, If, indeed, at any 


time the fore wheels drop into a liole; where 
he cannot drag them out, then he comes up 


to his waggon, and takes ſhort hold, that he 


may lift his wheels out: As ſoon as that is 


done, he runs to the end of his ſtring again; 


without taking any care for his hind wheels ; 

theſe, he knows, will come on, though the 
greateſt part of the load lies upon them. If 
the country-man would vouchſafe to play a 
little with his child's cart, he would find, and 


feel, all I have ſaid to be true. Strange | that 


he himſelf ſhould be a better carter, when he 
was a child, than he is now. The caſe is the 


lame, if the draught be downwards, the further 
Vor. II. | + the 
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the horſe or man is from the thing drawn, the 
oreater is the force: As in pulling a rope 
faſtencd to the top of a timber-tree, when men 
are felling it. If the country-man's notion 


was true, that the nearer the drawer ſtands to 
the tree, the more force he draws with, then 


they, that pull at the rope, ought to ſtand 
cloſe to the tree, at the bottom of it; but 
they would have little or no force there; and, 
therefore, we always find they get as far off as 


they can, to the very end of the rope, not fo 
much to avoid the tree's falling upon them, 
but becauſe, the further off they get, the more 
force they pull with: The reaſon is the ſame 


as before. 


I would willingly ſet the country-man right, 


in one notion more, which ſhews his great 
ignorance, and is a monſtrous piece of bar- 
barity: He thinks that the ſhaft-horſe, in a 
waggon, bears no more weight on his back, 
than the weight of the ſhafts only; and that 


every horſe, that goes before him, draws hori- 


zontally, but the horſe, in the ſhafts, bears 
upon his back the force of two horſes pulling 
him downwards. The ſame may be ſaid of 
every other horſe; but the united force of all 
the horſes, every horſe pulling them lower and 
lower, muſt make a monſtrous weight upon 


the poor ſhaft-horſe's back, enough to break it, 
or 
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or preſs him to the ground : And what ſhews 
the ignorance of the country-man. is, that all 


the force, with which all the horſes draw the 
ſhafts downwards, is loſt from the Waggon 3. 


what is exerted, in pulling downwards, is loſt 
from pulling forwards. But, if the waggon- 
maker would be ſo wile, as to faſten the ſhafts 
to the waggon, as high as the horſes ſhoulders, 
the poor ſhaft-horſe would be eaſed of his 
load; and every horſe would exert all his 
ſtrength, in drawing the waggon forwards ; 
but at preſent - this load upon his back, and 
the thumps and bangs againſt his ſides, occa- 
fioned by the load's lying on the fore wheels, 
is intolerable. Though I have here ſpoken to 


waggoners only, I would not have coach- men 
think themſelves unconcerned in this reaſoning. 


The lowneſs of that croſs piece of wood, to 


which the wheel-horſes in a coach are faſtened, 


which I call a hamel-tree, and the loading the 
fore part of the coach with boxes, - occaſion 
the horſes a vaſt deal of needleſs labour, and 


pain too, from the preſſing of the pad hard 


againſt, chafing their backs: It cannot be 


expected, that waggoners and coach-men ſhould 
think much of theſe things. It therefore con- 
cerns the owners of waggons and gentlemen 
to take care, ſo to order matters, that their 
horſes may do their work with the greater 
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CHAP. II. 
OF LETTING A FARM, 


AAICHAELMAS is the uſual time for a 
tenant to commence paying rent, though 
his entrance on che fallow is at Lady-Day; which 


interval is to give him an opportunity of quitting 


the farm he leaves, in a regular cuſtomary man- 
ner, and ploughing up and preparing the ground 
for ſowing it with wheat the next Michaelmas ſea- 
fon. And as profit and ſatisfaction are expected 
by the landlord as well as the tenant, in the let- 
ting and taking a farm, it highly concerns them 
both, to inſure both, as much as in them lies, at 


the beginning, while it is in each other's power; 


for right reckoning (according to the old proverb) 


makes long friends. Now as this is to be done 
no other way, than by entering into ſuch mutual 


agreement, under the covenants of a leaſe, as 
may anſwer theſe great ends, I ſhall here offer 
ſome hints relating to the ſame, as follows, viz, 


Heads of Articles. 


Tenant. Reſerving to the landlord all timber 
and timber trees, and young trees, or ſhoots of 
any trees whatſoever, free of any cutting or lop- 
ping by the tenant, all the whole term. 
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* Landlord. Have power to cut down, and 
carry away the ſame, doing no damage to the 
tenant. | | 
Tenant, Not to plough up any paſture-ground 
without paying the ſum of forty ſhillings for 
every acre over and above the rent, and ſo pro- 
portionably for a leſſer or greater quantity than 
an acre. Rent eighteen pounds a year, payable 
half yearly, at Michaelmas and Lady-Day. Te- 
nant not to cut or fell any of the underwood, or 
make any of the hedges, or hedge-rows, or lop, 
or top any pollard trees, under the growth, nor 
above the age of nine years; and then the tenant 
is always to ſcour up the ditch, or ditches, where 
any are, and to leave, before all the new-made 
hedges, a ſufficient dead hedge, a row of hurdles, 
ſtakes, and rails, or any other able fence, for a 
due ſecurity againſt any injury by cattle, 
Landlord, To put the premiſes in repair, 
and the tenant to keep the ſame all the term, 
leaving them in good repair at the end of the 
term. | 2 
To find rough timber for repairs all the term, 
and the tenant to fetch the ſame at his own coſt 
and trouble, within four ar five miles of the 
Premiſes, | | | | 
Tenant. To ſpend all the ſtover upon the 
premiſes, and particularly all the land, that he 
cols-crops in the laſt three years, he ſhall well 
K* 3 N 
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dung or dreſs; alſo the laſt fallow ſhall be ſowed 
with clover graſs, and lefv in the ſame manner as 
he found it, when he firſt entered. 

Io pay and diſcharge all taxes, and rates, : as 
fhall be accounted tenant's taxes. 

To keep the ſtyles and gates in repair, at his 
own coſt, and to leave the fame ſo. 

The dwelling-houſe, orchards, and . 
are to be excepted out of this leaſe, to which the 
landlord, or any other under him, ſhall have free 
acceſs, at all times, and quiet poſſeſſion. 

Landlord. To have the liberty, all the time, 
to keep. ſix hens, and a cock, and their chickens, 
in and about the houſe and farm-yard ; and, at 
the end of every harveſt, the landlord to turn 
a pig or hog into the ſtubble, till Chriſtmas. 

Whereas there'is a freehold incloſed field in 
the premiſes, containing five acres, more or leſs: 
now, in caſe the landlord requires ſix poles of 
this ground, lying in any part next the garden, 
he ſhall, at any time, have the liberty of inclo- 
ſing the ſame to his own uſe, lie allowing the 
tenant an abatement of rent in proportion, for 
the ſame. | 

Tenant. The tenant mall not gather any floges 
off the premiſes, to ſell, all the time. s 

To have quiet poſſeſſion of the n from 
the landlord, during hs young | 
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Not to aſſign over the leaſe to any perſon, with- 


out the conſent of the landlord. | 
Landlord. The copyhold is let for three years, 


and, when the firſt three years are expired, for 


three more; and, at the end of them, for three 


years more; and, at the expiration of them, for 


three years more, till twelve years in all are ex- 
pired, and no longer. To commence from Lady- 


Day laſt, 1741, and to leave all the premiſes in 


good heart and order, as he found them. 
Obſervations on the heads of theſe Articles. 


Here I am to obſerve, that the ground men- 
tioned to be demiſed, or let, I ſuppoſe, was 
Joining to, or lay near the land of this tenant, who 
rented a farm in the adjacency ; ſo that he had 
no occaſion for the dwelling-houſe, or gardens 
here excepted; and as the whole conſiſted 
partly of copyhold, and partly of frechold fields, 


the articles are drawn up accordingly : again, as 


to the tenant's commencing at Lady-Day to 
pay rent, it is unuſual for the foregoing reaſons ; 
and what induced him to do it was, I conceive, 
becauſe the failow was ſown the year before with 
clover-ſeed, &c. or he might buy the green 
growing crop on the ground, and ſo enjoy the 
profit of all the land from the time of entrance. 
About Gaddeſden, tenants are ſeldom obliged 
to do any thing to the farm they rent, more than 

Lp KN finding 
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finding ſtraw for thatching barns, hog-ſties, or 
other outhouſes, and always enter on the fallow | 
ground at Lady-Day, and begin to pay rent at 
Michaelmas following, for the whole. But, by 
theſe articles, I do not pretend to lay down a 
general rule for leaſes, becauſe they were calcu- 
lated on a particular account; for there are many 

reaſons for cauſing various artic les to be inſerted 
in leaſes, according to the nature and cuſtom of 
the country the land lies in. Thoſe articles pro- 

| per to be inſerted in the leaſe of a farm in the 

4 chiltern country, are improper for one in the 

| vale, and both very contrary to one ſituated in 
marſhes or fens: for example, in a vale leaſe 
there is no occaſion for a proviſo to hinder the 
tenant's ſelling of ſtones ; nor, in a chiltern one, 

for obliging a tenant to plough water-thoroughs, 
or gutters ; nor in a leaſe of a marſh farm, to do 
either, but, inſtead thereof, to bring on ſtones, 
chalk, hurlock, buſhes, or other materials to 
mend by-ways, or gate-ways, and drain ditches, 

* or other watery receptacles : or to cut water-tho- 

| roughs under ground, and keep up flood-banks, 

5 |  &c, in good repair: which leads me to de- 

| ſcribe the character of a good tenant, as fol- 
| | lows, viz. | 

5 The Character of a good Tenant. 

| A good tenant oftentimes mekes a landlord 

good, as, being one, that, after the dwelling- 
| | houſe, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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houſe, barns, ſtables, and outhouſes, as well as 
gates and ſtyles, are put in repair by the land- 


lord, he will endeavour to keep them ſo, not 
altogether at the landlord's charge, but will 


mend a place at his own ſmall coſt, although he 
is not obliged to it, as knowing, that a ſtitch, or 
nail, in time, may ſave nine. Thus, by nailing 
up a board, or mending a little hole in the thatch, 


or ſpurring up a gate, or ſtyle-poſt, before they 
are quite damaged, he may ſave a landlord a 


conſiderable charge. Or, if the caſe is ſo bad as 
to require a landlord's intire expence, then timely 


notice will be perfectly neceſſary. I knew a te- 


nant who very much wanted a better dairy- room 


than he had, in a great farm; upon which, he 


aſked it of his landlord, as a favour to grant him 
one. The landlord was not obliged to any ſuch 


thing by the leaſe, yet, to encourage his tenant, 


readily conſented to pay for doing it; and it an- 
ſwered both their purpoſes in the end, for the 
tenant got more room, and a cooler place, by 
ſinking the ground three feet deeper than it was, 


for lower he could not go for the ſprings, and the 


landlord added a conveniency to his farm that 
was not before. And, that he may be ambitious 


of deſerving this character, he ſhould have a long 


leaſe of the farm granted to him, for one and 


twenty years, where a landlord has power to do 


it, that he may be ſatisfied what he lays out-in 


manures 
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manures and dreſſing, or in planting trees, quick- 
ſets, or in other improvements, may return their 
benefit to him, time enough for his being a rea- 
ſonable gainer by them. Somewhat on this ac- 
count, I have known a tenant been ſo bold, as to 
be at the great charge of ſinking a pit in the 
ſame field, and chalking all the ploughed land 
he rented by leaſe only for nine years, although 
ſuch chalking would not be worn out, with good 
management, under fifteen or twenty years; be- 
cauſe, as the caſe ſtood, the landlord could not 
grant a leaſe for a longer time. Another, on the 
certainty of a long leaſe, will buy great quanti- 
ties of horn- ſhavings, hooves, hair, or ſuch other 
durable dreflings, and from time to time will lay 
them on his ground, to the great ſupport of it, 
and will continue ſuch his good huſbandry, where 
he has a time aſcertained to him accordingly ; 
becauſe he ventures his money, with aſſurance of 
enjoying its value to the end of his term. Another 
will be at the expence of digging marle-pits, 
and laying quantities of this laſting dreſſing on 
his land from time to time, under the ſatisfaction 
of his wearing it out, before he leaves the farm. 
Another will not fear laying out his money to 
drain wet lands, by making and ſcouring up 
ditches, ponds, or cuts, and water-courſes under 
ground, to carry off waters, that uſed to chill 


and ſpoil the W of his crops of corn; to 
make 
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make and keep up banks, and other water-fences. 
But theſe works are commonly performed at the 
landlord's charge, as being too great an expence 


for a tenant to bear. Others will make and plaiſh 


hedges in ſuch a manner, as may improve their 
growth; will, every time they do it, ſcour up 
their contiguous ditch, or throw up ſuch a ſuf- 
ficient quantity of mould on the flower-bank (as 
we call it) of a foot-hedge, as will cauſe it to 
grow apace, and will tence, and preſerve young 


hedges, and trees in the beſt manner he cal 
from the deſtructive bite and rub of cattle. 


Others, by virtue of a long leaſe, will be tempt- 


ed to plant fruit trees, and be at the charge of 
caſing them 1n, or otherwiſe ſecuring them from 
injuries, till they are able to ſupport themſelves ; 
as is the cuſtom in FHerefordſhire in pense 
where this practice is carried on by ſome wich the 
greateſt diligence, ſo that, at the end of one and 
twenty years, they have been able to buy what be- 
fore they rented. In any caſe, it muſt be a very 
great Improvement to both landlord and tenant, 
and of vaſt {ervice to the neighbouring counties, 
where they are ſtrangers to the like good huſ- 
bandry. And, why ſuch profitable management 
is not carried on by tenants in other counties as 
ell as this, muſt be owing to the ill conduct of 
landlords, who, where their land will admit of 


it, ought ſo to encourage their tenants to the doing 


of 
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of it, as would provoke them not to neglect it. 
But I know many will object, that either their 
ground is too wet, or too dry and poor, and that 
it lies in open fields, and thus trees may be 
expoſed to any rapacious hands; but theſe ex- 
cuſes are commonly frivolous, As to the firſt, 
there is a way to plant vale ſpewey grounds 
with fruit trees, to great advantage; and, if 
ſuch ground lies in open fields, yet it ought 
not to diſcourage this good work, provided 
the land is ſituated at a good diſtance from 
town or village, and near the farm-houſe; then, 
I ſay again, ſuch ridge lands may be planted 
with apples, or pears, or walnuts, and made 
to anſwer with great profit. As ta the other | 
objection, it is often practiſed to make poor land 
rich, by making a large foſſe, and bringing vir- 
gin mould from elſewhere, or firſt by improving 
the old earth with ſuitable additions of proper 
manures or dreſſings. An example of this is 
about ſeven miles diſtant from my houſe, in the 
vale of Ayle/bury, where rows of apples and pears 
flouriſh to admiration; and, in ſome years, ſuch 
trees, and the ſward-graſs ground they ſtand on, 
will pay beyond every thing elſe in the farm, 
provided they are planted at a proper diſtance, 
It was about the beginning of OZober that I 
gathered my apples, and from only two middle 
ſized trees I had twenty buſhels, worth three 
| pounds, 
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pounds, for on the ſeventh of this month, 1742, 
the common part ſold at Hempſtead market for 
three ſhillings a buſhel; ſo that the uſual ob- 
jection, of apples being ſo plenty by numerous 
plantations, as to ſell for a trifle, is here proved 
wrong. A day-labourer, who lived juſt by me, 
| planted ſeveral fruit trees at his own charge, on 
a ſmall ſpot of ground belonging to the cottage 
he rented, and, though a tenant at will, lived to 
enjoy the profit of them many years. But Mr, 
of Highwood Hill, in Middleſex, may 

be juſtly ranked in the number of the beſt of 
tenants, for improving his landlord's farm, 
which, by having a long leaſe of, at a reaſonable 
rent, it ſo animated him to grub up all ſuperflu- 
ous buſhes and ſhoots, to deſtroy thiſtles, and 
kill couch graſs, and other weeds, that he brought 
the farm into ſo good a condition, that, towards 
the end of his leaſe, his landlord courted him to 
take a new one at the old rent, though he had 
made the ſame, by his good huſbandry, one third, 
at leaſt, better than when he came to it; but, 
having got a tolerable ſubſiſtence by his induſtry, 
being advanced in years, and what was moſt 
diſcouraging of all, being thwarted by untoward 
lervants, fo that he could not manage ſo well as 
formerly, he refuſed it, to live in a more retired 
life, for he only bought large quantities of hay 
of his neighbours, in hopes of getting a penny 
g "me 
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by a riſing market, This he declared-to me, 


and which I believe to be matter of fact, as he 
is a ae of a fair character. 


The Charatter of a bad Tenant. 


Here I muſt change the ſcene with a great 
deal of reaſon ; becauſe a bad tenant-farmer 
is not only an enemy to his landlord, but to the 
common-wealth in general; for as all men live 
by the farmer's induſtry, ſo much as that fails, 
in obtaining plentiful crops of corn, graſſes, 
Sc. ſo much he is wanting of being a good 
tenant, and good common-wealth's-man, And 
yet this is the very caſe of thouſands. ' The firſt 
was a tenant, that lived within a few miles of 


Wendover in Buckinghamſhire, who rented a very 


large farm ſeveral years, and kept a ſufficient 
number of horſes for working the fame; but 
was ſo obſtinately ignorant, as to believe he 
was in the right, when. he was in the wrong, 
as his crops plainly diſcovered ; for this man, 
who for the moſt part made ufe of wheel- 
ploughs, would not oblige his plough-man to 
go dcep enough, to extirpate the roots of weeds, 
and therefore not only oftentimes miſſed of 
getting his ground into a fine ſweet tilth, but, 


in the next ſeaſon, his wheat, barley, and other 


grain, was ſo peſtered with weeds, that they 


crippled his crops, ſoured his ground, and 
multiplied 


0 
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multiplied their ſpecies. Thus going on from 
year to year, his crops grew worſe, inſtead of 


better, till at laſt he was forced to quit the 
farm; but how much he leſſened the rent, 


by his bad management, I cannot ſay. This, 


I know, that a far better tenant is come in his 
room, who, I hear, goes on exceeding well, by 
ploughing the ground as it ſhould be, and 
getting great crops off it; for this man proves 
as wiſe, as the other was ignorant; becauſe, 
finding where the other was wrong, he fell 
directly into a method, that brought the ground 
by degrees into good order, and that was thus: 
He got a narrow foot-plough, and clapped a 
mortaiſed pecked ſhare on it, which gave him 
an opportunity of making this plough enter 


the ground as deep as he deſired, and, by this 


means, he turned up a freſh earth which had 
lain buried many years, and at the ſame time 
tore up the roots of weeds that had got footing 
here out of knowledge; ſo that a little manure 
now went a great way, for the freſh mould was 
in ſuch heart, as alone was capable to produce 
good crops of grain, and they ſuch quantities 
of ſtraw, as in courſe would create large and 
ſeveral dunghills in one year; and thus he im- 
proved the farm, and is now in the greateſt 
reputation for a topping huſbandman in the 


country he lives in. The next I ſhall take 


2 notice 
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notice of is one that rented a farm of above 


a hundred a year, who, having a leaſe of the 


ſame for nine years, acted the bad huſbandman 


to a great degree; for although he came after 
a tenant who did fo well, as to take a larger 
farm, yet he acted fo averſe to the other, that 
he went out of this, into a very little farm 


indeed, which occaſions the following character 


of him: He ſuffered his horſes to go into his 


ſtable with dirty legs, and with ſuch fticking 
dirt on them, that he could not get off without 
waſhing, and then cracks or ſcratches bred in 
their heels, and from ſuch, ſometimes, pro- 


ceeded greaſy heals, &c. Two flocks of ſheep 


have rotted in one year ; near a hundred hens 


have been ſuffered to lay their eggs in hedges, 


and other open places, and ſo carried off by 
any that could come at them; his hogs would 


often run among his green wheat, and other 
corn, to the ſpoiling great quantities of it ; his 


ground was very much infeſted with thiſtles, and, 
for want of ſufficient drefling, returned him 


ſuch wretched crops of corn, as obliged his 
landlord to ſeize his effects for rent. The third 


was a tenant at will, and a crafty knave, who 
rented a farm of about forty pounds a year, 


in Hertford/hire, that knew the method of farm- 


ing as well as moſt Chiltern farmers ; but, 


finding he was not cloſe tied to aic.cles under 


and 
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hand and ſeal, he took the liberty of making, 
as he called it, the beſt uſe of his time, for, 
knowing that the young owner was to take the 


farm into his own hands in a ſhort time, he 


made 1t his buſineſs to get all the heart he 
could out of the ground, for nouriſhing his 
crops of corn: Accordingly, he ploughed 
often, to get the earth into a fine tilth, and 
ſowed it with wheat, barley, oats, c. with 
little or no dreſſing, and this he did for the laſt 


two years. The ſame fort of villainy he acted 


with regard to the hedges, for theſe he cut up; 
and plaiſhed ſo very thin, that they would hardly 


keep out, cattle the very firſt year, nor fully 


recover their due growth, under ten or twenty ; 
and all this was done to get as much faggot- 
wood out of them as he could ; neither ſcouring 
up the ditches, nor throwing up flower-banks, 


which is a moſt neceſſary work to be done, 


every time a hedge is made. In ſhort, this 
tenant ranſacked all he could out of the farm, 
before he went off. And ſo did another, almoſt 
in the like caſe; who, being to leave his farm, 
took the opportunity, while he might, to ſow 
all the ground he could with wheat, againſt the 
harveſt 1741, and being to leave it at Michael. 
mas 1742, he ſowed all the ground he could, 


the following ſpring, with barley, peaſe, oats; 


Se. as having no room for ſowing wheat this 
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year. Thus, by ſowing all the wheat he could 
without any dreſſing, for 1741, and ſowing 
all the Lent grain he could without any dreſſing, 
for 1742, he ſo beggared the land, as to do it 
a very great diſkindneſs for ſeveral years to 
come. But I have not yet given a character 
of .a worſe tenant than all I have wrote on, for 
this was a villain in grain, becauſe he acted the 


malicious parts to a very high degree, thus : 


Being obliged to quit the farm he had for ſeveral 
years rented in Hertfordſhire, for his ill behaviour, 
he was reſolved to be up with his landlord, and 

accordingly took the opportunity of ſowing 
part of the farm with wild-oats in the night- 
time ; but, unluckily for him, a perſon happened 
to ſpy his tranſaction, and diſcovered it to 
his landlord, who made him pay ſauce, and 
branded him for a rogue to the whole country 
about him. | 

CHAT: TY, 

An account of wheat, barley, and other grains 
and graſſes ; trees, garden-ware, cattle, inſets, 
&c. for the year 1740— 1, and. 2. 

A S a very violent froſty winter preceeded 
the harveſt, 1740, and had particular 

Influences on many things, I ſhall. take notice 


of its effects on corn, cattle, Sc. as they 


occurred to my Knowledge at home and abroad. 
That 
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That wheat, which was ſown in chalk, gravel, 
or orher light foils, was in moſt places a very 
thin crop, - One of the beſt farmers in our 
neighbourhood, who had about thirty acres of 
wheat growing on the north ſide of a chalky 
hill, in February, offered any one the whole 
for ten ſhillings an acre ; but it was thought they 
were not worth half ſo much, becauſe the froſt 
and cold winds had killed the greateſt part of it. 
Another farmer, about two miles off me, 
ploughed up fourteen acres of wheat, that was 
ſown on a poor gravelly ſoil, in deſpair, and 
fowed the ſame land with Lent-grain. 
Another farmer, who had wealth enough at 
command, was ſo covetous and negligent, as 
not to dreſs an eight acre gravely field with 
any thing, though he ſowed it with wheat in' 
four-thorough ſtitches. The conſequence was 
this, the froſts and cold winds got. down and 
ſtarved its roots in ſuch a looſe earth as this 
was, which obliged the owner to plough it 
up, and ſow the ſame land with turnips; and, 
on being aſked the reaſon of this his bad 
management? he ſaid, he once came by a 
full crop on the fame ground without any 
manure, and he was in hopes to have the like 
ſucceſs this time, according to the old ſaying, A 
bad buſbandman has a good crop once in ſeven years. 
A gentleman, in Ayleſbury vale, finding his 
wheat-crop cut off on the ridge-part of his 
2 half- 
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half-acre lands, harrowed in barley, and it 
proved an excellent crop. His management 
was this: The latter end of March, he harrowed 
the ridge-part of each land for near half a pole, 
or more, wide, once in a place; then ſowed 
two caſts of barley- ſeed over the fame, and 
harrowed it twice in a place, which covered it 
well, becauſe the great froſts had hollowed the 
ground very much. 

Many farmers in the Chillern country were 
to blame on this account, I mean, for not 
ſowing and rolling in barley-ſeed on their two 
and three bout- lands, where moſt of their 
wheat was killed by the weather; for by this 
they had ſo faſtened the earth about the remain- 
ing wheat- roots, that were alive, as to keep 
the froſt from farther hurting them, and bid 
fair for a full crop of corn, for the barley 
would have been ripe at the ſame time the 
wheat was; and this might have been done the 
ſafer, becauſe there was hardly any birds or 
inſects at that ſcaſon to hurt the new ſown corn; 
and it would have been much better than har- 
rowing it in, by reaſon the tines would have 
killed moſt of the remaining wheat- roots. Others 
thought it good huſbandry to plough up their 
ruined wheat, and ſow the ſame with barley, 
as many thouſand acres were, eſpecially the 
lighter fort of grounds that were dreſſed with 
dung ; for this increaſed the evil, by making 

: | the 
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the earth ſo light and hollow, as to let in the 
froſt, and kill the wheat-roots; and this was 
the reaſon, that in the latter part of that 
ſummer ſo many fields were over-run with 
may- weed, and in the former part with charlock. 

The lands that fared beſt this year, were the 
clays and ſtiff loams, whoſe ſurfaces became ſo 
hard and cruſty, as to keep out a great deal 
of the froſt, and made the wheat ſtand ſtrong. - 
Next to theſe the flat grounds ſucceeded, thar 
were ſown with wheat, particularly the ſmall, 
well-ſheltered incloſures that lay defended againſt 
the violence of the north and eaſt winds, which 
blew molt part of the ſpring, and cut off a 
great deal of grails and corn; but, molt of all, 
that grain which was lown in high ridge-lands, 
as they lay in open common fields. Others 
again had courage enough to truſt providence, | 
and let their wheat take its chance; and it was 
remarkable, that ſeveral, who had a very poor 
crop in. the ſpring, had a good one at harveſt. 

An old farmer in my neighbourhood, aged 
eighty-three years, told me, that, about ſixty 
years ago, there happened a very froſty winter, 
and that no rain fell from Lady-Day to Mid- 
ſummer, which cauſed wheat to riſe to fifty 
ſhillings a load; bur, aiter rain fell, the Lent- 
grain came up as thick as hail ; the wheat thin 
and ſhort, yet fo well cared, that two ſhocks 
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produced a load, and reduced the price to 
fifteen ſhillings a load the following harveſt, 
In 1740, the Thames was frozen over, by 
two months froſt, and an ox roaſted whole on 
it, as it was done in 1716, which was ſo ſevere, 
as to enter the earth eighteen inches deep, in 
many places; which, upon a thaw, ſo mellowed 
the ground, that it was one horſe's draught in 
four difference to other times, whereby the 
land with one ploughing, was made ſo hollow 
and fine, as it uſed to be with two or three 
ploughings ; ; and, what was ſurpriſing to me, 
on digg ing about the roots of a young cherry- 
tree in my ground, there was a darr and an 
humble: bee lying juſt by one another alive, 
and not above ſix inches below the ſurface, on 
the nineteenth of March. 

After this we had a melancholy fohe 3 for, 
as ſoon as the wheat had done blooming, vaſt 
numbers of ſmall black flies attacked the wheat 
ears, and blowed a little yellow maggot, which 
eat up ſome of the kernels, in others part of 
them, and which cauſed multitudes of ears to miſs 
of their fulneſs, acting in ſome meaſure like a 
ſort of locuſt, till rain fell and waſhed them off; 
and, though this evil has happened in other 
ſummers to the wheat in ſome degree, and 
not done much harm, yet, if the good pro- 
vidence of God had not hindered it, they might 
have ruined all the crops of wheat in the nation, 
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Now might be ſeen almoſt every where full 
crops of barley, notwithſtanding a long dry 
ſummer, that continued ſo till about the middle 
of Fuly, which occaſioned this grain to be 
under the misfortune of two or three conditions 
of ripeneſs at harveſt; that ſeed, which lay 
deepeſt in the earth, was ripe firſt, that which 
lay next was almoſt ripe, and that which lay 
uppermoſt in the ground was near green. 

Oats likewiſe, and peaſe, were for the moſt 
part plentiful crops, becauſe we had many fine 
ſhowers of rain between the middle of Fuly, and 

the latter end of Auguſt, when they were mowti 
and cut down; but the horſe-beans fared ill that 
were ſown in fields, on account of the dry ſeaſon, 
which ſtunted their growth, and ſo parched up 
their bloſſoms, that few of their ſtalks podded. 

Natural and artificial graſſes were likewiſe the 
pooreſt crops I ever knew, eſpecially where the 
moſt dung was lateſt laid on, which ſo hollowed 
the ſurface, as to let in the froſt, that chilled the 
roots and kept the grafs from growing ; then 
directly ſucceeded a dry, cold ſpring and ſum- 
mer, which farthered the misfortune, and n 
the graſs. 
Between Edgware and Labs, the graſs- fields 
looked all yellow inſtead of green, by being run over 
with the worſt of graſs, called the butter- flower. 

A perſon near Stanmore, in Middleſex, had but 
four loads of hay off a ten acre rich grazing field. 

14 Another 
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Another near Barum-wood, who rented forty 
pounds a year, in all his meadow-ground had no 
more than eight loads-of hay off his whole farm ; 
for, in many fields of graſs, it happened, that, 
this dry ſummer, the dung drove before the 
ſcythe, occaſioned by being late on, and thereby 
ſerved to burn up the graſs, inſtead of nouriſhing 
it; and, in the vales, the drought continued ſo 
long, that it brought them under almoſt the ſame 
fate in their meadow-grounds, all which cauſed 
hay to riſe in the London market from thirty-ſix 
ſhillings to three pounds a load; for the drought 
was ſo great as to affect the deep-rooted ſainfoine, 
and cauſed it to be a poor thin crop, although 
the roots of this graſs run into the chalk and gra- 
vel above two feet deep. | 

At Gaddeſden, where we uſed to have two bays 
of hay, we had but one off our clayey meadow 

land, and yet came off better than many others; 
for ſome thought it not worth their while to mow 
any of their ſhort, thin natural graſs, although 
it grew on land that they rented at thirty ſhillings 
an acre. 

Cattle likewiſe very much ſuffered by the froſts 
and droughts, infomuch, that the graziers were 
forced to feed their field oxen with hay, in the 

height of ſummer, ſo that they were fold in Auguſt 
and September, 1740, half fat in Smithfield market. 

But this was not all the graziers misfortune, 
for they ſuffered much by buying in gueſt-cows 
| | in 
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in April and May, in hopes to fat them in their 
grazing grounds, and this to a great number; 
but it not proving ſo, by the ſhortneſs of their 
graſs, they became over-ſtocked, which forced 
them to let many of theſe cows take bull, to 
keep them on for calving the next year, to their 
great loſs. | 


It was almoſt as bad with the dairy-men ; one 


of whom, for want of whey and ſkim milk enough, 


was obliged to ſell a ſow and ten pigs at Leizbton' 


market, in Bedfordſhire, on the thirteenth day of 
Juhy, 1740, for twelve ſhillings and ſixpence, 
that would fetch in Fuly, 1742, four pourds. 
A ſcarcity that ſo aſfefted the butter and cheeſe, 
as to cauſe the firſt to be ſold in our country for 
eight pence a pound, Warwickſhire cheeſe three 
pence halt-penny a pound, beef with us three 
pence a pound, veal a groat, and in London, in 


the month of April, 1740, mutton was fold for 


ſix pence a pound, 

In ſhort, our rivers were all bn up in the 
winter, and, in the ſummer following, our ponds, 
for the moſt part, dryed up; which gave us an 
opportunity of cleaning them out, and making 


uſe of the mud and dirt to form a pile or heap, 


by mixing chalk or dung with the ſame, for an 
excellent compoſt. 

To this I add, that in Avleſbury vale their mea- 
dow ground was ſo burnt, and graſs ſo ſhort, that 
chey were forced to cut down aſhen-boughs, and 
give 
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give them to their fatting oxen; and, why their 
lower vale grounds had given very good crops of 
wheat this year, while their ridge or higher 
grounds ſuffered, may, in ſome meaſure, be ac- 
counted for thus, viz. Not altogether becauſe 
ſuch ground lay low, out of the power of winds; 
but alſo, becauſe their ſprings commonly lie fo 
ſhallow here, that in winter time, the warm 
ſtreams which ariſe from ſuch ſprings below the 
ſurface, give a warm moiſture to the roots of the 
wheat, and prove a nouriſhment to them, while 
that which grows in higher land periſhes with 
cold ; this help, with the goodneſs of their warm- 
natured earth, and low ſituation of it, returned 
ſome farmers a vaſt increaſe, while others could 
not pay their rents. Therefore, farming is called 


a4 ottery, in reſpe& to the many incidents that 


crops and cattle are liable to. 

Oak-trees were in many places amiga, by 
the froſt's getting into their trunks, which cauſed 
their ſap to ſwell into an ice, that rived and burſt 
many of their bodies into cracks; yet many 
fruit-trees, as the froſt was joined by frequent 
rimes, were improved by it, by their impregna- 
ting the trees bodies and arms with their nitrous 
qualities, which produced a great increaſe of 
fruit; for it is an old country- ſaying, 
A great Rime Year, 
A great Fruit Year. 


And 
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| And it happened accordingly in a great plenty of 


cherries, apples, pears, & c. But it killed moſt 
garden ware, inſomuch, that noblemens garden- 
ers could not ſupply their maſters tables with a 


ſprout. 

This year proved the freeſt from flugs, grubs, 
caterpillars, darrs, worms, waſps, flies, adders, 
and many other inſects, that ever I remember; 
not a ſlug was ſeen all the ſummer, becauſe the 
froſt had entered the ground ſo deep as to kill 
moſt of them, which gave ſuch a ſecurity to our 
young crops of turnips, cole, ſavoys, and other 
field and garden ware, that we ſuffered in the 
ſummer by nothing but drought. 

Bees in many places died in their hives; one 
of my neighbours loſt three out of four, and 

birds periſhed in vaſt numbers. 
Here I thought to have finiſhed my account of 
particulars that happened in the farming buſineſs 
this fatal year of famine, but conſidering that a 


retroſpection of theſe caſualties may hereafter 
prove inſtructing to my reader, I ſhall further 


enlarge as follows: viz. 


In this year, the month of January was a very 


| ſnowy ſeaſon, all the ground being under ſnow 
all that rune, which. ſtarved or froze many of 
the leſſer fowls to death; a dunghill cock, that 
uſed to rooſt on a tree, was found frozen dead, 


and the ſame fate had many old crows, 


On 
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On the twenty-firſt of Zune, 1740, barley-flour 
was fold for eighteen pence a peck at Gaddeſden, 
for making bread ; and on the 31 day of July 
following, the firſt new barley, that was brought 
to Hempſtead market, out of a ſandy ground in 
Bedfordſhire, was ſold for eight and twenty ſhil- 


lings a quarter. 
This long and violent froſt began on Chriſtmas. 


day, 1739, and was fo ſevere as to rot turnips ſo 
much, that, by the fourteenth day of January, 
many acres of the forward ſown ſtunk like carri- 
on, and cauſed great numbers of ſheep to fall 
ſick and die; and thoſe that eſcaped, from being 
near fat on turnips, fell very lean, fo that very 
few fatted on turnips this yeaf, but many were 
fatted with peaſe and hay. This leads me to the 
publication of ſeveral caſes, as follows, viz. 

Caſe the firſt. In the pariſh of Studbam, a 
farmer ſowed fifty acres with wheat, which grew 
in his gravelly, loamy, incloſed fields, that lay 
on ſuch a high ſituation, as gave the froſts room 
to kill ſo much of it, that he had not quite one 
bay full at harveſt. 

Caſe the ſecond. Another greater farmer than 
he who lived about two miles from him, in Flam- 
ſtead pariſh, had hardly any more wheat this har- 
veſt, than what could maintain his family, and 
ſow his ground for another crop. 

Caſe the third, In ſome of the high Al 
lands in Ivingboe pariſh, the froſt had ſo pene- 

SE trated 
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trated this light earth, that on the twenty-eighth 
day of Auguſt, 1740, I ſaw ſome very poor wheat 


ſtanding which ſeemed to have more red poppy 


among it, than there was wheat; while other 
grounds 1n the ſame pariſh, that were {tiff loams, 
and lay low, bore a good wheat, and as much 
as ever, I believe, was known. 

Caſe the fourth. Near Dunſtable downs, in a 
white hurlucky ſoil, that lay expoſed to the north 
and eaſt winds, there was a farmer who was 
forced to pull up ſix acres of wheat with hands; 
others mowed ſome, as being too thin and ſhort 
to reap. Another did the ſame in his poor gra- 
velly foil, and had but half a bay of wheat for 
ſowing many acres. ; 

Caſe the ffth. In the ſame whitiſh land, 
another farmer had nine acres of barley ſtanding, 
on the 17th day of December, 1740, ſome of 
which was full ripe above a fortnight before, and 
the reſt full green, by means of the late frequent 
ſhowers, that brought up thoſe ſeeds which lay 
in the uppermoſt part of the ſurface, and which, 
by the long drought in the former part of this 
ſummer, could not take ſufficient root to grow 
and ripen in time. ” 

Caſe the fixth. In Whethamſtead pariſh, Hert- 
fordſbire, a farmer was forced to pull a whole 
field of wheat of twelve acres with hands, and 
got only five ſhocks of ten ſheaves each from 


every acre; yet the farmer had elſewhere twenty 
| ſhocks 
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ſhocks of wheat from an acre, that was thought 
to yield two buſhels of wheat each ſhock. - The 
twelve acre field was a loamy, wettiſh ſoil, and 
lay flat and very high, but the fruitful fields were 
more ſheltered from the ſeverity of the north and 
eaſt winds, which this year were the chief occa- 
ſion of theſe misfortunes. 

Caſe the ſeventh. That wheat which grew this 
year in a full crop was ſo full kerned, that the 
large corns, for the moſt part, yielded near five 
buſhels of flour, out of five buſhels of wheat; 
and the drier fort fetched fix ſhillings a buſhel, 
on the eighteenth day of September, 1740, at 
Hemꝑſtead marker. 

An Account of Crops of Grain, &e. for the 
Year 1741. 

The laſt year's ſcarcity of wheat and * 
grains, cauſed wheat, and all other corn, to hold 
dear part of the next year. All the winter, to 
April, 1741, wheat fold in Hempſtead market, 
from thirty to thirty-five ſhillings per load; barley 
twenty-two ſhillings per quarter; oats two ſhil- 
lings and two pence per buſhel ; peaſe, four ſhil- 
lings, and horſe-beans three. In April I fold red 
Lammas wheat for about ſix ſhillings a buſhel; but 
all the preceeding winter, and the following ſpring, 
wree attended with fine mild weather, and by 
means of many ſhowers, that began about the 
firſt of June, 1741, wheat, barley, oats, beans, 


and peaſe, flouriſhed to admiration ; fo that there 
| were 
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were never ſeen finer crops on the ground than 
on the fifteenth day of June, when dry weather 
began and continued a great while; which gave 
the wheat a fine blooming-time, ſo that it fell in 
Leighton market to about twenty four-ſhillings a 
load, on the ſixteenth of June, 1741, and to a 
lower price afterwards, till it came to three aui. 
lings a buſhel in Ju, 1742. 
An Account of Crops of Grain, &c. for the 

Year 1742. 

The winter, 1741, was a very mild one, and 
after that ſucceeded a long continuance of dry 
weather, inſomuch that we had little or no rain 
from March to the twenty-ſecond of Fune, 1742, 
when a great thunder ſtorm happened, that laſted 
almoſt all night, and produced ſhowers till about 
the twenty-ſixth of 7uly following, at which time 
molt of the farmers in the ſouthern parts of Eng- 
land began their harveſt. By this long drought 
our mowing natural graſs was ſo prodigious ſhort 
at Midſummer, that it tempted us to ler it ſtand 
till near harveſt before we mowed at Gaddeſden, 
and they that forbore lateſt fared beſt ; however, 
in the main, we had the leaſt crops that ever I 
knew, as well as thoſe graſs-farmers in Midaleſex; 
and, the rain keeping off ſo long, the aftermeath 
near London, did not get ſuch a ſufficient head as 
to make it wo th mowing in ſeveral places, which 
cauſed old hay to fell in Fuly, 1742, for about 
three pounds ten ſhillings a load; this extremity 

| of 
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cf weather hindered me from ſowing any of the 
lady- finger graſs-ſeed. But, in the vale of Ayleſ- 
bury, the aftermeath grew ſo faſt, that, about the 
middle of 7uly, the graziers were in great want 
of cattle to feed on it; for they had but a very 
ſmall ſtock of horned beaſts before, becauſe cows 
were never ſold dearer, I believe, than they did 
this ſpring, 1742. Wheat, in vales, I think, 
was never bigger, and enjoyed a fine blooming 
time, in an upright poſture, till the thunder- 
ſhowers fell, and laid moſt of it lat. The horſe 
| beans, that began to kid before the rain came, 


were ſtunted by the long drought, and never 
ſhorter ; but the peaſe of all ſorts were never in a 


better condition. Oats recovered well, and bar- 
ley in ſtiff grounds was generally good, but on 
chalks, gravels and ſands, as bad, vaſt quantities 
never ſhooting into ear. The apple-trees were 
ſeized by the caterpillars, which cauſed thoſe that 
bloomed forward to fare ill, but the latter 
bloomed grew in plenty. I never had more 
kerroon cherries in my life, on a great number 
of young trees of my own planting; I fold ten 
dozen at a time of them at Leighton, for ſeven- 
teen pence a dozen, in Fuly, 1742. My white- 
hearts, and all the budded fort, as well as the 
wild cherries, were large crops, 
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in Country Affairs, ii. 368 
Sown by Birds and Mice, 11. 370 
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4 or Beards, to be got off the Barley as clean as poſſible, 
1. 329 


Alder, (its Wood, in watery Foundations, is ſaid to harden 


like a Stone) its Uſe in Huſbandry, ii. 317 
Ant Hills, i. 60 
Their great Prejudice to Graſs Lands, ii. 81 
| Ant Hill Plough, the Uſe of it recommended, 26. 


| April, not too late for the wing of ſeveral Sorts of Field 


Seeds, i. 295 
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his Lands, 1. 365 

Will admit of ſowing Clover, Sainfoine, Trefoil, or 
Ray Graſs Seed, i. 498 
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plaſhing Hedges, ii. 306 
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Artificial Graf Seeds, how to be managed among Oats, i i. 497 
Require Care when ſown among Black Oats, 76. 
a 8 Seaſon ſown, are in Danger of being ſpoiled, 


4b, _ fafkered to grow near any ploughed Land, ii. 433 
The Growth of it to be encouraged in Foreſts, Woods, 
Coppices, Parks, and Commons, ii. 4 34 
A Wood or Copſe of it, how to be obtained, 15. 
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to be ſown with it, ih. 
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Sets, ii. 435 
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out, ii. 437 
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How to be managed, ii. 438 | 
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9 Much e by Cattle, 7b. : wa 
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1. 62 | 
Coal, i. 
Oak, ii. ad 
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ii. 402 
Peat, i. 65 
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Ayleſbury, Vale of, its Soils, i. 11 

Farmers, their good Management of Manures, 1. 123 

Time of ſowing Wheat there, i. 191 

Never begin folding on their fallow common Field Lands 
tili April, ii. 170 

Five Pounds a Year there reckoned as the Profit of one 
Cow, 11. 269 

A common Cuſtom there, for the Dairyman to enter into 
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Contract with the Higler, to furniſn him with Bur- 
ter all the Vear, at a Winter and Summer TR; ii. 
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BACON Hogs and Porkers, killed throughout the whole 
Summer in many Parts of the Weſt, ii. 333 


Barley Crops, when to be dreſſed with Rags, 1, 98 


How often to be ploughed for, i. 1 30 
Ground to be rolled with Diſcretion, i. 150 


The Culture of, i. 292 


Difficult to get plentiful Crops of, ibs 


[Tillage for, i. 301 


Good harrowing and ploughing neceſſary to produce 2 
fine Crop of, 1. 302 | 

And Wheat require different Soils, 3 i. 303 

Tried on a Field half Gravel, and half Clay, i. 304. 

Manuring for, 1. 307 

When to be folded, 1. 309 

Not proper in all Caſes to be folded, i, 310 

Sown on natural Graſſes, i. 312 

The Sorts of, i. 313 

Rath-ripe, the firſt of all white Grain fit to cut, ib. 

Rath-ripe, why ſo called, ib, 

"Pe Opinions concerning the Time of mowing it, i. 


315 
By ſome ſown the Beginning of May, i. 317 
Proper Time of ſowing it, 1. 319 


| Sown too early, attended with Danger of great Loſs, i. 


320 
Sown too late, productive of bad Conſequences, ib. 
Seed, what Quantity to be ſown, i. 322 | 
Good, the Change of, a Matter of great Importance, i. 


Seal, zit ſown too late, requires the greater Quantity, ibs 
The Growth of, 1. 325 

Thraſhing and cleaning he. bs: 327 

Two Men neceſſary to thraſh it out properlyy i ibs 
Method of cleaning it, 1, 330 4 
Method of riddling it, i. 331 

Vale Method of cleaning it, i. 3 2 

Harveſting, i. 335. 

Product of, 7 

The beſt Yank Grain to o fo Clover Seed amcagh, i. 493 


Bean Stubble, when to be ploughed or fallowed up, i. 1 30 
Beans, how often to be ploughed for, 1. 131, 379 


The Method of properly ſowing them, a very material 
Article, i. 380 | 
In what Manner properly to be ſown, 1, 362 
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Beans, Horſe, different Ways of i improving a Crop of, 1. 382 

1 Soil for them, i. 385 | | 
+ Crop of, Land cannot be too rich for them, 7b. 

| A _ may be produced from poor dryiſh Land, 


38 
Different Sorts of, i. 387 
= Tick, named the large Horſe. Beans, 15. 
= - Manner of ſetting them, i. 388 
Method of hoeing them, i. 390 
==> Of topping them, 1. 391 
| Ground when to be rolled, i. 392 1 
Infeſted with Flies, &c. av ; 
| Their Product, i. 394 
How harveſted, 1. 395 
Bedfordſhire, frui tleſs Attem pts of a Gentleman there to make 
Chefliire Cheeſe, ii. 288- - - 
Peat, _ of it ſold by a certain Gentleman of that Coun- 


ty, 1. 71 
Prod ** a large-bodied Wheat, 3 i. 1 74 
. Beech, when to be cultivatedy ii. 315 
| White or Silver, where thrives beſt, ii. 405 
Black. grained, or black-barked, 15. 
Will not thrive in the ſame Soil with al 4 ii. 497 
3 To what Uſes generally applied, ii. 408, 413 
| | Deemed Timber on a Trial before the Barons of the Ex- 
chequer, ii. 409 
The Sap of, more deſtructiye to its Wood than any other 
Timber fort whatſoever, 6. 
How treated, as Timber, by an old Carpenter, a Neigh- 
bour of the Author, ii. 410 
How to be ſeaſoned by Fire, ii. 471 
At what Time cut down, according to the modern Pr]ce 
tice, ii. 412 
Dryneſs, a great Preſerver of this Wood, ii. 414 
Planks, how to be laid to thraſh « on, ſo as to hinder their 
| opening at the Joints, ii. 41 - 2 
| What ſold for per ſolid Foot, #5. | 
Mlaſt, its great Value conſidered, ii. 416 
| Leaves, i gathered before the Froſt, make the beſt of 


| Matreſſes to lie under a Feather Bed, it. 417 

| Seed, how to be managed, ii. 22 

Hedges, how to be raiſed, it. 420 | 
Woods raiſed by Seed: What Sort of Plough bel for che 

Purpoſe, ii. 422 

Has no Heart, ii. 423 

| Berkſhire, Buck · Wheat ſown there, i. 115 

Billingter Common Field, in what Manner old Thatch i 1s 

there uſed, 1. 117 + 
Bind Need, an ugly Companion among Corn, ii. 65 


ENADEX 
Black Bennet, a Sort of Graſs Weed, that kills vaſt Quantities 


| Corn, ii. 65 
Black. Dolphin Fly, prejudicial to the Growth of Horſe Beans, 


ji. 25 
Bouting, or bouting up, what, explained, i. 133 
own, 1, 1 


Bragenham, a Farmer's Method of ſowing Oats there, i. 338 
The Quantity of Oats generally ſown there by the above 
Farmer, 1. 351 
Bran, given by ſome to Horſes all the Year through, ii. 299 
Bread, a good Sort of it made with one Buſhel of Dugdale 
and three of Lammas Wheat, i. 184 
Oaten, ſuppoſed to be an Antidote againſt the Scurvy, 1. 


* ol Old Man's Beard, Weeds, deſtructive to Hedges, 
| 70 
NU Duke of, conſidered as one of the greateſt Can- 
ſervators of Wood in this Kingdom, 11. 346 
Briſtol Farmers, formerly threw away their Soot and Peat 
Aſhes, i. 69 
Britiſh Farmers, ſometimes obſtinate in their Huſbandry, i 1. 468 
A roduces a large-bodied Wheat, i. 174 
Farmers lay Tx wn Ground every Year to produce the Seed 
of red Lammas Wheat, 1. 176 
Wool, its Quality, it. 235 
Buck Wheat, difterent Opinions concerning it, i. 114 
Not ſown about Godalmin, i. 115 | 
Firſt ſown by the Author in his Part of the Country, 76, 
The Culture of, 1. 429 7 
Burnt Clay, 1. 60 
Butter, churning of, 11. 273 
The beſt Way of making it freſh when Salt: a * 
Article, ii. 274 
When beſt made, NU. -278 
How to make it to pot or barrel, 76. 
Freſh, how to make it in the hotteſt Weather for a Lon- 
don Market, and yet churn but once a Week, ii. 278 
Particular Directions how to manage it when ſold by 
Contract, ii. 279 | | 
Churning twice a Week, ii. 281 
Selling it twice a Week, the ſureſt and beſt Method, ii. 282 
Made with boiled Cream once a Week, 11. 283 
Whey, made with Whey Cream, 11. 284. 


CALCULATION of a Farmer's loſs by keeping Sheep, 
having no common Ground, 11. 195 
Of the Profit gained in one Year, by keeping 8 
"oy Ul, 203. 
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* Calves, the Method of weaning them, ii. 262 TS 
| The Welch Way of fattening and weaning them, ii. 263. 
Another Method of fattening and weaning them, ii. 264 
How to ſoil them, 11. 266 | | 
Suckling them; ſeveral Circumſtances in Favour of it, 
| . 270 . | 8 
. ee Fen Countries, the Nature of their Peat Earth, 
i. 68 | 
Cammoack, a ſtinking Weed, two Sorts of it, ii. 59 
Canary, in what Land it thrives beſt, and when ripe, i. 482 
Carrington Method of ſowing Corn, 1. 132 | | 
Carrots, uſed by a Perſon in Glouceſterſhire for fattening Oxen, 
1. 482 3 | 
Calne for Harveſt Work, i. 249 
Caſes, four, reſpecting ſowing Wheat on Sainfoine, i. 170 
Sixteen, concerning the Smut in Wheat, i. 216 
Cats Tail, a Weed, ſee Wild Borrage. 
Cauſes of the Foot-rot Malady in ſuckling Ewes, 11. 257 
Caution to thoſe who buy London Aſhes, i. 79 | 
To thoſe who roll Corn Crops, 1. 146, 149 
Againſt feeding Sheep on 'Turnips in Winter on the 
Ground where they grow, i. 434 
Not to ſuffer breeding Ewes to feed among Turnips till 
their Lambing, 1. 457 THY 
To thoſe who lay a Barn Floor with Beech Wood, ii. 415 
Chaff of Clover, Food for Sheep, ii. 153 0 
Without it, Cart or Plough Horſes cannot properly be fed, 
8 | 
Make: Beaſts drink heartily, and gives them an Appetite | 
to their Meat, 76. 
Chalk (as a Soil) 1. 25 
Marly Clay Sort, 1. 26 
(As a Manure) 1. 49 
Where moſt commodiouſly drawn, i. 50 
Drawers, their Pay, i. 52 | 
Called the beſt of Dreſſings, i. 53 
Pits, modern Rules obſerved in digging them, i. 54 
And Chalky Loams meliorated with Rags, i. 97 
Charlock, one of the commoneſt Weeds that grows among 
Corn, Turnips, &c. ii. 40 : 
Yellow, grows in moiſt Grounds, 76. 
White, chiefly infeſts light Lands; is not fo common as 
the Yellow, but more pernicious, 76. 
Frequently introduced among Turnip Seed, ii. 41 
Deſies all Care and Pains totally to deftroy it, ii. 42 
| Cheeſe, a pleaſant and convenient Food to the Harveſtmen in 
.the Field, 11. 36 | : ER | 
From — Graſs, to make which has puzzled many, 
uf 2 + f 


* 


INDEX 


Cheeſe how made from Clover Ball ii. 284 | 
Cheſhire, how made, ii, 286 | | 
Made with Sheeps Milk in Denbighſhire, 11. 28 | {1 
Made with Sheep and ons Milk together in Hertford- | 

ſhire, 15. : 
Running, ii. 290 | 
Two-meal, 1b. A 
Somerſetſhire, one of the richeſt and 1 Sorts of all, | 
ii. 291 | 
Slip. Cour, ii. 292 | ] 
Cream, ii. 293 | {8 
Engliſh, 76. v0 
Made in May, will be fit to eat at Michaelmas, ii. | 


9 
Chellea and Fulbam Farmers, very curious in their harveſting 
Barley, 1. a 
Ches-Seed Wk 75 Sort of Darnel, but grow ina different if 
Manner, 11. 68 7 
Cheſnut-Tree, Horſe, ii. 450 
Remarkably quick in its Growth, 11. 451 | 
In Hedges or Standards very beavüftf to the * in 
5 Spring, il. 45 2 
Its Fruit, when properly managed; an agreeable Food 
for Deer and Swine, 76. 
Expreſſion of a Swiſs concerning it, 76. 
Sweet, does not grow ſo faſt as the Horſe Cheſnut, ib. 
Its Laths fold at the ſame Price as thoſe of Oak, ii. 453 
Is very hardy, and will grow in any Aſpect, ih - 
In what Manner, and at what Time, to be ſown, ii. 454 
Chiltern, what meant by it, ii. 117 | 
Management of Soot, 1. 82 
Method of ploughing, i. 131 
Farmers cannot well pay their Rents without Crops of 
Turnips or Rapes, i. 180 
Farmers, frequently too much byaſſed by the Examples 
of their Anceſtors, 11. 16 
Farmers buy all their Sheep, but breed none, ii. 118 
Method of fattening Sheep for Smithfield Market, 76. 
Method of making the greateſt Profit of their Ewes and 
Lambs, 11.125 
Improvements in the Management of Sheep, 1i. 166 
Farmer loſt an Hundred of his folding Sheep, in the 
reat froſty Winter of 1740, by refuſing to give them 
12 ii. * 
Clay, red, i. 1, 
What Sort of Dreſſings beſt agree with it, i. 1 
White, or Tobacco-pipe Clay, ib. 
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Clay, white, its Properties, 92 
Its bad Quality, i. 
Productive of large Crops in Ivinghoe Pariſh, * 
Productive of vaſt Quantities of Poppy, i. 3 
| How managed to deprive it of its ill Quality, 25. 
A proper Soil for Elms, Thorns, and TG Hedge 


Wood, 1.4 
In what Manner beſt cultivated, ib. 
Yellow, 76. 


How managed, i. 10 
Black or blue, the very beſt of all Clays, i 4.5 
Its Culture, i. 10 
Its Fertility ſeen in the Vale of Ayleſbury, Eſham, 
&c. i. 5 
Its Compoſition, 15. 
Requires little A 1. 6. 
The Culture of, i. 8 
Gravels, 1. 26 
Burnt, i. 60 
(The red Sort eſpecially) one of the greateſt Im- 
provements in Huſbandry, i. 61 | 
More than one Way to burn it into Aſhes, 1. 62 
Burning 1 it in a Clamp recommended by two Authors, i. 


3 
Afhes, proper Time for ſowing them on Meadow Grounds, 
i. 64 


er Wi heat, i. 250 
A very material Article in Huſbandry, 1. 251. 
| Cliver, a Weed that twiſts about the Wheat like the Tyne 
N Weed, 11. 67 
| Clover Jays for Wheat, 1. 168 
4 | The Culture of, 1. 484 
The Time of ſowing it, 76. | 
Sown too early or too late may occaſion the loſs of the 
Crop, 16. 
March the proper Month for ſowing it, 1. 485 
The Crops with which it is ſown, 1. 486 
Sown in different Methods by different Perſons, 18. 
The Inconveniency attending its being ſown among 
Wheat, 1. 487 
Seldom ſown among Barley by a certain great Farmer, 1. 
488 
When ſown among Barley, muſt be treated otherwiſe than 
when ſown among Wheat, 16. 
Ill Conſequences of harrowing in the Seed among Barley, 
1. 491. 
Safer to be ſown in two different Manners among Barley, 
than to be ſown all one Way, i. 492. 


1 ND E X. 


Clever, harrowing in the Seed a more uſeful Method than 
| rolling it, 1. 494 
If intended to be got, with Batley, nd be fown after it, 


If 1 to be had with peaſe or Rye, how to be 
managed, 76, 
Has grown into great Crops, when natural Graſs has 
been burnt up, i. 50 
When Dung is laid over a ſecond Crop of it, it ought 
to be done in a very thin Manner, 16. 
The Growth of it, i. 5 % 
Hay, the Method of making i it, ib, 
Application of a Crop of, i. 50% 
Calculation of its Value, 1. 506 
Tf not ſown, as ſome ſay, a Farmer cannot pay his 
Rent, 1. 507 
An Improvement to Land, and that at a very trifling 
Expence, 1. 508 
Wether Sheep and Graſs Lambs fatted with it in the 
Field, i. 50g ' 
Either green or dry, will cauſe Abundance of Milk in 
Cows, 1. 810 
Since introduced into England, has leſſened the Reps: 
tation of Vale Graſs, i. 511 
Remarkable Crop of, at Gaddeſdon, after a dry —_ 
mer, 1. 513 
Sced, how to know the good Sort from the bad, 16. 
The purple Sort beſt to be ſown, 16. | 
White or green inferior to. the purple, 76. 
Reddiſh, the worſt Sort of all, i. 515 
What Quantity of Seed to be ſown, ib, 
Obſervations concerning it, 76. 
Cautions to thoſe who 18 ow it, 15. 
Coal Ajpes, much uſed by Gentlemen an Farmers near 
London, i. 74 ny 5 
Reaſons for uſing them, 10. | 
Cockle, a little Seed, with a black Hull, full . Theer, 
ii. 6 
Cole 12 how to produce a good Crop of it, i, 464 
A Crop of, produces more Milk, and fatte is Veep and 
Bullocks, ſooner than any other Vegetable, i. 466 
The Culture of it very ſtrongly recommended, ji. 467 
July, Auguſt and September, the propereſt Months for 
ſowing, i. 469 
Muſt not be ſown too thick, where it is not intended to 
be hoed, 1. 470 
Cows ſhould not feed on it in the open Fields, being 
apt to pull it up * the Root, 76. 


IN D E X. 


Cole- Seed, Coleworts or Rapes, different Names for the fame 
Vegetable, i. 472 
Sown in clayey Grounds, 1. 474 
Several Seaſons of the Year admit of ſowing it, 25. 
Manner of ploughing clayey and ſtiff Soils for its Re- 
ception, 7b. 


| How to be managed in Fen, Marſh, and Vale Lands, i. 


— 


475 
Coli's Foot, a moſt pernicious Weed, and very hard to deſtroy, 
11. 6 
* * for feeding Sheep, ii. 2 TY 
Comparative Quantities, 1. 118 
Compariſon between three Farmers, with reſpect to their diffe- 
rent Profits arifing from keeping Sheep, 11. 194. 
Compoſts, the Attention — to them by the Middleſex 
Farmers commended, 1. 43 
Of what properly made, 1. 44 
—_—_ paid to them by the Eſſex and Kentiſh Farmers, 
i. 
An 3 one for Corn and Graſs, ib. 
How to be brought into Fermentation, i. 48 
Concluſions on what may occaſion a ſmutty Crop of Wheat, i. 
222 


my Clippings, much uſed about Luton in Bedfordſhire, i i. 


114 
Con veniency and Inconveniency of — a Flock of Ewe 
Sheep, ii. 127 | 
Corals, what, 1. 261 
Corn, how cleaned by ſome in Oxfordſhire, i. 427 
Couch, or Twitch Graſs, how killed, 1. 51 
Cows, when ſent to grazing, 11. 100 
| Sundry Articles in the Management of them, ii. 260 
A Fault to keep them too well before they calve, 16. 
How to fatten them, 11. 261 
The Pre \u& of, ii. 268 
Milch, tie Profit and Loſs of, ib. 
Th: Engliſh larger than the Iriſh Sort, 11. 271 
varren or Gheſt, the Gaddeſdon Way of managing them, 
= -; Hoe | 
Crag, what ſo called, i. 99 
Cream, its Degree of Heat, when put into the Churn, a 
main Point, ö. 273 
Crib for Sheep, how tc be made, i ii. 15 5 
W . them, not commonly cultivated, deſcribed, 


| 482 

PAS. or Wild Garlick, chiefly found among Wheat and 
Barley, ii. 53 

Needle, a mam Weed, wu. 67 


N 


Cumberland, Captain, obtained a Patent for extracting the 
Sap out of Planks, ii. 413 . 


DAIRY Utenſils, ii. 276 
Dagnel, a remarkable Crop of Wheat produced there, i. 272 
Damages ſuſtained by Gentlemen and Farmers through Inat- 
tention to their domeſtic Affairs, i. 265 
To ſtore Wheat, how to prevent, 1. 277 
Darnel Seeds of little Hurt to the Barley, if left in it, i. 331 
A rampant Weed that moſtly hurts Wheat, ii. 67 
Twenty Heads of it are ſufficient to ſpoil Half an Acre 
; of Wheat, ii. 68 e 
Dean, Mr. of Nettledon, an Inſtance of his good Management 
| in the feeding of Wheat, i. 210 
December, a Month that puts the Shepherd's Care and Skill 
to the Teſt, ii. 129 | 
Difference between the Wool of well-fed ſound Sheep, poor- 
fed ſound Sheep, and rotten Sheep, ii. 239 
Dock, the red and white, ii. 44 
One of the hardieſt and greateſt Encreaſers, both by its 
Seed and broken Bits, ii. 46 g 
Dogs Dung, accounted the beſt Dreſſing next to Pigeon's 
| Dung, i. 105 | ; | 
Its Advantages experienced by a Publican at Dagnel in 
| Bedfordſhire, 1. 106 
Dorcheſter white-faced Ewes, which bring two Lambs, of 
great Service to ſuckling Farmers, ii. 220 
Dre//ing of Land by Sheep, 1. 29 | 
Always with the Fold, bad Huſbandry, i. 32 
And rolling the Land always the Farmer's great Friend, 


KI | | | 

Drill Plough, the Uſe of it ſtrongly recommended, 1, 367 
Dry Summers no Ways hurtful to England, 1. 201 _ 
Dung, Farm Yard, 1. 35 

Bad Management of, i. 36 

Properly managed, 1. 38 

Fowls, i. 40 

Pigeons, 1. 101 

Rabbits, 1. 104 

Dogs, i. 19 . 

Too much of it prejudicial to Wheat, i. 162 

A very precious Commodity to Chiltern Farmers, i. 417 
Dunſtable Downs, the Soil a ſharp Gravel, i. 13 
Dutch Wool, a very coarſe Sort, ii. 237 
| Dying Ground, what ſo called, i. 17 


EDDOWING an Hedge, what meant by that Term, i. 312 
Eagborougb Farmers, admirers of Woollen Manures, i. 99 
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Edgware — their Manner of Manuring Meadows, 1. 120 
Ein, in what Manner cultivated, ii. 317 


Plantations of them may be contrived to great 2 75 ii. 


Timber, the Value of it per Foot computed, 7b. 
Makes very advantageous Hedge Rows, ii. 425 
Differently managed by the Farmer and Gardener, 6, 
Boards, how dried, ii. 426 
More profitable to plant, even in a wettiſh Vale Ground, 
than white Wood, 6. 
Witch, a moſt proper Tree to grow in Parks, ii. 428 
An aſtoniſhing one on the late Lord Cheney's Eſtate, 
at Latmas, near Cheſham in Bucks, ii. 428 
A very large one mentioned by Dr, Plott in his Na- 
tural Hiſtory of Staffordſhire, ii. 429 
Nearly as durable as ſome: Oak, when cut down in 
its full Maturity, 11. 430 
Its Bark valuable jn the Wiater Scaſon for feeding 
Deer, 156. 1 Ben 
May be propagated by its Seed, 76. ; 
Valuable in Hedges and Coppices, both in Vale and 
Chiltern Grounds, ii. 431 
Its various Uſes enumerated, 76. 
And Common compared, with reſpect to their 1 vas 
rious Uſes, 11. 432 


Enfield Method of eradicating the Dock Weed, ii. 45 
er Farmers commended for their Attention to Compoſts, 1, 


In what Manner they uſe "TRAN" i ** | 
Have very compact Cow and Calf Houſes, ii. 265 
Never cram their Calves till they are three or four Weeks 


old, ii. 268 


Eves, how to be choſen by thoſe who buy them to fatten for 
Sale, 11. 120 


Feeding and fatting them in Clover, Trefoile, Sc. ii. 


5 
F olding them, very ſerviceable to the Ground, where 
they have Plenty of Food, ii. 191 
Inconvenient for ſuckling Farmers to breed them, ii. 219 
Dorſetſhire white-faced, that bring twin Lambs, the 
beſt for ſuckling Farmers, ii. 220 
Weſt-Country, at what Time moſt adviſeable to buy 


them, ii. 221 


Expences of the Vale and Chiltern Farmers compared, ii. 15 


FARM, the general Buſineſs of, ii. 321 
Farm-Yard Dung, 1. 35 


R_—_ ibs 


2 


| February gives the Farmer a valuable Opportunity of ſowing 


'Thetches, i. 410 | 
The Froſts and Snows of this Month often fatal to fick 
| or weakly Lambs, ii. 12 | 
Felling of Oak, when proper to 4 done, ii. 404 
BE Confidered with reſpect to Trees in general, ii. 472 
Fences and Wood, ii. 305 
Fern and Ruſhes hurtful both to Corn and Graſs, ji. 47 
Deſcription of a Roll uſed to deſtroy them, 16. 
Firr-Tree, when planted at twenty Feet aſunder, form delight- 
ful cool Shades in the hotteſt Time' of Summer, 11. 458 
Its Height greatly forwarded by having Room for its 
Roots, and its Head being kept trimmed, 74. 
Philoſophical Enquiries into the Effects of the Sun, Air, 
c. on this, and all other Trees in general, ii. 459 
Hardy and uſeful, and ſeldom refuſes any Soil or Situa- 
tion, ii. 462 | 
In what Manner propagated, 76. 
Very plentiful in Scotland, 11. 463 
Firth, a remarkable Oak there, ii. 369 | 
Flails, two preferable to one in thraſhing of Wheat, i. 259 
Fly, an Inſe& that infeſts Turnips, bred by different Sorts of 
Dung, 1. 452 | | 
Fold-Dreſſing of Land, for improving Crops of Grain, retards 
the ripening of the Crop, 11. 186 = 
| Neceſſary to be employed when Wheat is only harrowed 
in on broad Lands, 11. 189 
Folding, Seaſon for, i. 31 
Meadows, i. 33 
In the Farm Yard, 1. 35 
Sheep in Summer, 11. 167 
In Winter, ii. 175 
How managed in the Weſt Country, ii. 182 
In Vales, a very dangerous Attempt, ii. 183 
On Turnip Ground, as ſoon as ſown, a good Piece of 
Huſbandry, ii. 197 
Not adviſeable in new-ſown Ground, when the Weather 
is wet, ii. 198 
Foot-rot, a Malady peculiar to Sheep, and very prejudicial to 
ſuckling Farmers, ii. 254 
In what Manner prevented, 11. 255 
Its Cauſes, ii. 257 
Suckling Meadow Farmers more liable to ſuffer by it, 
than tuckling Plough Farmers, ii. 258 | 
Foundation of a Stack or Rick of Corn, of what to be com- 
poſed, 1. 230 | | | 
Four-thorough, what, deſcribed, i. 135 
Foals Dung; 1. 40 A 
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French Wheat, a ſure and certain Promoter of Vegetation, 2% 
| 116 
| ' Advantages of ſowing i it, 1, 429 
'The Culture of, 1. 431 
f S8ome Farmers, to get a Crop of it, make a Fallow, and 
| dung for it, as for other Wheat, 1. 433 
N Frome, kill Hogs there in July, 1. 333 
| Frofts deſtructive of Slugs, i. x 
| Fulham Farmers, by means of the London Dung, get good 
| Crops of Barley on their Sandy Soils, 1. 293 
Barley generally the firſt ripe in the ſouthern Parts of 
England, i. 314 
Fulbam and Chelſea Farmers very curious in their harveſting 
Barley, 1. 335 
Furz, though deemed a Shrub or Wood, deſerves the cloſeſt 
Attention, 11. 479 
The cheapeſt and moſt general Fuel the Hentbrdſhire 
Commons afford, when got in dry, 85. 
Very imprudently cut in ſome Places, ii. 480 
When young, and properly managed, given by ſome as 
Food for Horſes, ib. 
Two Extremes to be avoided in cutting it, ii. 481 
Severe Froſts often fatal to it, 75. 
if The wild and French Sorts of, deſcribed, ii. 482 
| 'The Seaſon for ſowing its Seed, 11. 483 
Different Methods of cultivating. it, 16. 
How to clean the Ground of it, in the cheapeſt Manner, 
for ſowing Corn, or laying it down for Meadow, ii. 484 
Very valuable to Kilnmen for nnn Bricks — Lime, 
11. 48 oy 
A 3 to thoſe who burn it, 26. 


- GADDESDON Farmers dreſs their r gravelly Barley Ground 
with Dung or London Coal Soot, i. 300 
Method of hoeing Turnips, i. 454 
Remarkable Crop of Clover there after a dry Summer, i. 
51 
© a; Way their Wages per Month, 11. 33 
Sheep Shearers, their Wages, ii. 205 
Two Methods made Uſe of for fattening Cows, ii. 261. 
Method of managing Gheſt or barren Cows, ii. 272 
Gade River, more Water Mills erected on it, than on any 
other River in England, 1. 282 
Gainsford Method of ſetting Beans, 1. 389 
Gleaners, Robberies committed by them, 1. 245 
| Gould, the commoneſt and moſt pernicious Weed of all others 
in ſandy Soils, ii. 
White, red, blue, and yellow; the laſt the moſt com- 
mon Weed, 7b, | 
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Geuld, Horſe, a general deſtructive Weed, but moſtly ſo in 
| Wheat, ii. 56 
Grains ſhould not be given to Cows too ſoon after Falving, i ii. 
260 
Graſs Lands, the Management of, ii. 79 
Gravelly, pebbly- bottom Field, a Caſe concerning it, i. 17 
Pebbly- bottom Soils, a Remedy for them, i. 18 
And chalky Soils the beſt of all others for ne fine 
Barley, i. 299 
Soils produce the ſweeteſt Turnips, i. 300 
Gravels, their various Properties, i. 12, 15 
Sharp, produce barren Soils, 1. 13 
Made up of round blue Pebbles, the worſt Sort, ib. 
Loamy deſcribed, i. 14 
Produce a fertile Soil, if rightly managed, 16. 
Clayey, 1. 20 
Sandy, 16. 
Their Culture, i. 21 ä 
The Succeſs of chalking them, i. 22 
Ragſtone, i. 24 
| Their Properties, 1. 25 
Stones, by ſome preferred to Dung, i 1. 24 
Great Boar, Thiſtle, a Weed that draws a great deal of Ground, 
11. 71 
Ground, enriched by Dun ing, produces huge Crops of Oats, 
which clear the Land of Weeds, 1. 349 
Of all Sorts, has ſuch a Suction: and Attraction inherent 
to its Nature, as will eagerly draw all Sorts of Seeds 
into its Surface, ii. 369 
Growing Stones, to what Purpoſe applied by a certain Gen- 
| tleman, 1. 16 


HACKING or Combiug. explained, 1. 136. ii. 187 
In what Manner performed, 15 
Hail, or Hill Weed, Gund moſtly 1 in Vales, ii. 69 
Hair, in what Manner uſed, i. $200 
Hampſhire Method of planting Oaks, ii. 
— , an Inſect chat infells Turnips, her 3 
Harwveſting Wheat, "2 © 1 
The bearded Wheats lateſt, 1. 226 
Barley, 1. 335 
Beans, 1. 394 
Obſervations on, 11. 32 
Harveſtmen, cheapeſt Way of victualling them, ii. 34 
Hay, the Method of managing it in Hertfordſhire, ii. go 
How managed for the London Market, ii. 92 
How managed in Ayleſbury Vale, 7b. | 
Inſtance of its becoming ſweet after being mow-burned, 


ii. 93 
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Hay, how to avoid its taking Fire in the Mow, ii. 93 


Kept abroad by ſome ſuppoſed to be better than that 
kept in Barns, ii. 94 I, | | 
Made off low, wet, Vale Grounds, frequently coarſe, ii. 95 
The oftener it is turned, the holfbwer it lies, and the 
faſter is made, ii. 96 ES 
In what Manner fold at London, ii. 99 
A Winter Food for Sheep, ii. 156 
zel bears plaſhing very indifferently, ii. 316 
Heads of Articles for letting of Farms, ii. 5 
Obſervations thereon, ii. 503 


* 


5 Hedges, properly managed, of great Utility to the Farmer, ii. 
8 | 


7 
The beſt Security againſt Night Rogues, ii. 308 
What Sort moſt proper for different Grounds, ii. 309 
In what Months beſt to make them, ii. 310 
Never to be made in a hard Froſt, nor too late in the 
Spring, ii. 313 | | 
Hempſtead Peat Ground nearly as good as that at Newbury, i. 70 
anagement of a Farm there with reſpe& to artificial 
Graſſes, 1, 501 25 


Hendon Method of manuring Meadows, i. 120 


| Hens Dung, with what proper to be mixed, i. 102 


Preferred by ſome much beyond common Dung, i. 103 


Herefordſhire Wool reckoned the fineſt in England, ii. 234 


Hertfordſhire Farmers fond of Coal Aſhes, i. 74. 
Prefer Coal to Wood Soot, i. 87 | of 
An inland Country, abounding with various Sorts of 
Soils, 1. 127 | EN, 
Farmers, their Reaſon for rolling their Grounds, i. 152 
Lands ſuffer by the Miſapplication of rotten Dung, i. 165 
White, otherwiſe called the King of Wheats, i. 174 


Farmers begin cutting their Wheat there before it is full 


ripe, i. 228 | 

Method of ſhocking Wheat diſapproved, 1. 241 

Method of ſcreening Wheat, i. 263 | 

Farmers rake and cock up Barley, 1, 336 

Methods of cleaning Beans, Peaſe, and Thetches, i. 426 

Farmers — for ſowing Trefoil in its black Hull, 

„ . | 

Some Parts of it low and wet: the Methods taken to 

drain it, 11. 85 5 Pre 


Sheep deſcribed, ii. 104 5 2 

Method of enriching chalky Earth, by feeding fatting 
Sheep and Store Sheep at the ſame Time on Turnips, 
and for preparing the ſame for a Crop of Wheat to 
grow on it the ſame Vear, ii. 44 | | 

Folding of Sheep practiſed more there than in any other 
Country, ii. 188 — 


N DEX 
Hertford ire Farmers ſeldom ſheer chr * till Midfum- 


mer, 11. 206 
Method of weaning Lambs, 76. | 
Wool, its Quality, ii. 23 
Method of curing Acorns 2 — 6 ii. 403 
Higgs, William, a Farmer, at Tring : his Treatment of 2 


Shepherd, in order to preſerve his Flock from the Rot, 1 ii. 246 


Hloeing Beans, i. 390 
Hag Weed, the worſt and commoneſt Weed that infeſts Chil- 
tern Counties, ii. 57 
| No ploughing nor fallowing can deſtroy it, ü. 58 
Hags, bad Management of, i. 37 ; 
Hair, uſed as a Dreſling, 1.114 
| Much in Uſe about Luton in Bedfordſhire, 1b. 
How managed by a Neighbour of the Author, 1. 507 
How fed by a certain Miller, ii. 295 | 
How preſerved from the Gorget or Meaſles, ii. 2906 . 
Hellowneſs i in Trees, diſcovered by an infallible Sign, ii. 474 
Holly Tree, preferred by Mr. Evelyn to all other Winter 
Grote, 11. 446 
Two eminent Sorts of it, the prickly, and ſmooth-leaved, 
or, as called by ſome, the Free Holly, ii. 467 
White berried, and golden variegated, 76, 
Very proper for Hedges, ii. 468 
Grows naturally amongſt the very Beech al Pebbles, at 
Dungeneſs in Kent, 76. 
| Infinitely preferable to a Quick Hedge, though longer 
before it comes to Perfection, ii. 469 
Its Timber valuable on many Occaſions, 15. 
Its Wood will inlay white or black; how to n it in 
either of thoſe Appearances, ii. 470 
Honey-Suckle, the red Sort, a very ſtrong- -rooted Weed, i. 60 
Hoofs of Oxen or Cows, their Uſe, 1. 113 


Horn- Sbavings taken Notice of by — Worlidge and 


others, 1. 91 
Buy ſome not thought to be ſo proper a Manure for wet 
as for dry Land, i. 92 
'The ſmall Sort, by whom made, 26. 


Proved, from an Experiment, to be very ſerviceable, i. 93 


Reaſons on their Utility, 1. 94 
An Objection to them anſwered, i. 9 95 
| Horſe Break, its great Uſefulneſs in ſeveral Branches of pro- 
fitable Huſbandry, ii. 24 
How to be uſed to deſtroy Slugs and Worms, ii. 26 
Horſe-Hoeing, ii. 22 
Remarks on the Ingenuity of the Inventors of it, 11. 23 
_ Mint, a Weed, which _— Crops of Corn, ii. 63 
OL, Il, | 
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IN D E X. 
Horſe Keeper, one uſually allowed the Ploughman to aſſiſt 


him, ii. 337 | | 
His Buſineſs more particularly deſcribed, ii. 343 


Horſes for Harveſt Work, i. 249 


Methods of ſoiling them, ii. 300 73 


Fed with Oats cut into Chaff, ii. 301 


Houſe Lambs, Method of ſuckling them, ii. 208 


Suckled all the Year by a Hertfordſhire Plough Farmer, 


ii. 20 | | | 
Cannot be ſuckled to Profit without many Conveniencies, 
ii. 12 a e 


A Farmer, having natural graſs Grounds, as well as 
ſome ploughed, is completely furniſhed for ſuckling 
them, 11. 223 | | . | 

Various Sorts of Trough Meat to be given them while 
fatting for Market, ii. 225 


| Hudnal, Conduct of a Farmer there reſpecting his Wheat, i. 


190 | | | 
Human Ordure, diſcouraged as a Manure by many through 

want of Knowledge, 1. 107 e 
As improved by a Gentleman, 16. 


JANUARY, a trying Month, in which the Farmer's good 


or bad Management is ſeen, with reſpect to Turnips, i. 458 
A trying Month for the Care and Skill of the Shepherd, 
ii. 12 | 
A very AE Month, in which to fell all Copſe or 
Spring Wood, ii. 319 | x 
Importance of curing cut-down Wheat in the Field, 1. 247 
Item againſt ploughing up Ground in a wrong Seaſon, i. 384 
Ives, Farmer, his Management of Sheep, ii. 192 
Tvinghoe Farmers, Admirers of Woollen Manures, 1. 99 
Their good Management of Manures, 1. 123 
June, in this Month, Clover, Trefoil, and Ray-Graſs, are 
in high Perfection for ſuckling Ewes, ii. 135 
The Beginning of, the Time for Sheep-Shearing, ii. 205 
Toy, uſeful to encreaſe the Milk in Ewes, ii. 151 


KEEPING of Wheat, when beſt to be laid up for that Pur- 
poſe, i. 278 | 3 
Kenſworth Method of ſowing Oats, 1. 132 
Kent, Buck Wheat fown there, i. 115 8 
Barn Floors preferable to thoſe of Hertfordſhire and 
Buckinghamſhire, i. 2650 | 
Kentiſh Farmers commended for their Attention to Compoſts, 
1. 46 | 
Method of uſing Lime, i. 58 | | 
Method of treating Wheat, when in Danger of receiving 
Injury trom being wet, 1. 237 | 


INDE X. 


Lg) Way of thraſhing Corn, i. 48 
armers, their Pretenſions to being the greateſt Maſters 
of the Art of Huſbandry examined, ii. 17 
Farmers more perfe in the Exerciſe of the Scythe and 


Cradle than any cthers, Ul. 37 


LADY- FINGER GRASS, a true natural Sort, ii. 12 


A very ſweet Graſs, and eat greedily by Cattle, 18. 
enn to the Notice and Enquiry of the Virtuoſo, 


13 
LTanbs, al and fatting them in Clover and Trefoil, ii. 135 


Weſtern, forty of them bought by a Farmer wich a View 
to winter them: his Succeſs, ii. 164 
Should be taken from their Dams in May, ii. 201 
Lambs or Tags, at what Age ſo called, ii. 203 | 
Method of weaning tbem ig Vale Countries, ii. 207 
Before Chriſtmas, 7 
or April, 11. 225 
Wool, valuable for many Purpoſes, ii. 23797 
Land may 'be made too rich as well as too poor, i. 163 


Langley Peat Ground, nearly as good as thoſe of Newbury, | 


1. 70 
Manner of burning Peat, i. 71 | 
Latter Meath, or ſecond Mowing of Hay, i. 98 
Lay Hill, in Buckinghamſhire, Method of a Farmer there in 
ſuckling his Lambs, ii. 228 
Lea, Mr. his Conduct with reſpe& to Peat, 1. 70 
Leatherland, George, of Dagnel, bred a Shepherd ; his Ma- 
nagement of Sheep, ii. 247 
Leiceflerſhire Sheep, ii. 105 
Wool, heavy and cloddy, ii. 236 
Lentils, the ſmalleſt Sort of Pulſe that are ſown, i. ob 
March a proper Time to ſow them, i. 399 
If ſown with Oats, eaſily parted from them in the Barn, ib. 
Leiting of Farms, ii. 500 
Lime ime differently managed in different Places, i. 57 
How uſed in ſome Parts of Eſſex, Surry, and Kent, i. 58 
If uſed as a Dreſſing for Wheat, in what Manner t to be 
treated, 1. 59 
Philoſophically analized, i. 108 
In what Manner to be mixed, to make an excellent 
Dreſſing for particular Lands, i. 109 
How managed in Ayleſbury Vale, i. 110 
In ſome Meaſure deſtructive of the Slug, 1. 145 
* 5 Lindon Tree, in what Soil is found to thrive beſt, 


ii. 


kx and Female have difrent Productions, 16. 
In what Manner propagated, 36. 
Nun 2 


for more than in February, March, 
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INDE X. 


Line, not proper for Field Hedges, but in Gardens will anſwer 
very well in a cloſe and beautiful Growth, ii. 449 
Wood is of a very ſoft Nature, ii. 450 
Lincolnſhire Sheep, ii. 105 
Wool better than that of Leiceſterſhire, ii. 236 
Ling Peat, deſcribed, i. 70 
Live Stock, ii. 101 
London, the beſt Market in England for cue, Milk, and 
fat Cows, 11. 268 


MAGAZINING of Wheat 1 a Matter of great 
Conſequence, 1. 273 

Malt Duft, as a Drefling for Barley, i. 88 

That made of Fulham Barley generally the beſt, i. 316 

Management of Wheat afteg reaping, 1. 232 

Of getting in Wheat in Vale Lands, ii. 239 
Of Graſs Lands, ii. 79 | - 
Of Sheep, 11. 162 
As practiſed by different Farmers, i 1, 163 
Manures, 1. 28 
Variation of, i. 120 
Or Dreſſings for Turnips, 1. 438 
Manuring Meadows, 1. 119 
How managed by the Edgware and Hendon Farmers, 
i. 120 
Its Importance, 1. 123 
For Barley, 1. 307 
Maple Tree, anſwers beſt in Standards, ii. 455 
Its Wood of more Value than ordinary Woods are, 11. 
456 
A great Exhauſter of the Ground, where it has Room, 
11. 
A Sort of Almanack to the Hedger, ib... 
March, the proper Month for ſowing Clover, 1 | 
A ſevere Month to weak and fickly Lambs, 1. 129 
Marle, four Sorts of, 1. 55 
Their Properties, ib. 
Injudiciouſly uſed by a certain Gentleman, i i. 56 
Pits not found in Hertfordſhire, i. 57 
Adminiſters Improvement to lean Grounds, wherein 
Sainfoine grows, ii. 3. 

May Weed, ſtinking, a diſagreeable Inhabitant of all Sorts of 
Earth, except Sand, where Wheat, Barley, and Oats have 
been ſown, i. 284 

Venomous to Men as well as to Corn, i. 285 
Frequently ſtings the Hands of the Reapers in ſuch a 
Manner, as to ſtop them in their Work, ii. 69 
Meadows, how to improve them, ii. 79 


Kun.  - 


Meadows, two Sorts of them, Meadow Grounds, and 
Meadows, ii. 79 
Of draining them, ii. 83 
Of watering them, ii. 88 
Of folding them, i. 33 
Melilot, a Weed found among Wheat and Barley, ii. 54 
Method of valuing Sheep, ii. 234 
Of recovering and fattening rotten Sheep, as practiſed by 
a Shepherd 3 in the Vale of Ayleſbury, ii. 249 
"= eſex "OI commended for their Attention to Com- 
5, b 4 
2 * to them concerning ploughing, i. 160 
Stand moſt in Need of honeſt Thraſhers, i. 254 
Thraſhing often the fouleſt in England, i. 256 
Method of ſcreening Wheat, 1. 263 
Manner of ſetting Beans about Harrow, Hoxton, Acton, 
&c. 1. 388 
Method > cleaning Beans, Peaſe, and Thetches, 1. 426 
Meadows, ſome of” them ſhut up at Chriſtmas from the 


upland 


Horſes and Cows, ii. 9 
Milk, the Difference of the Price of it between London and 
the Country, 11. 269 
Miſcellaneous Obſervations, 11. 479 
On the Conduct of Arable Lands, ii. 14 
Miſmanagement of a Farmer in his Dreflings for Barley, i. 296 
W frequently made, by ſowing Oats in a wrong Soil, i. 


Mole Hills i. 60 
Monopolizers of Corn ſhould be perfect Maſters of their Art, i. 


7 
Motoing Barley, different Opinions when proper to be done, 
1. 315 
Muflard Seed, a Weed that chiefly grows in low wet * 
11. 73 


| N ANTWICH (in Cheſhire) Method of making Cheeſe, 
ii. 28 
Melons remarkable for having the largeſt Peat Grounds 1 in 
England, i. 66 
Found there, ten Feet deep, Oak, Deal, Stags- Horns, &c. 
various Opinions concerning them, i. 67 
A young Farmer there, ruined by neglecting to dreſs 
his Lands, 1. 125 
LM = there near fifty Feet high to the firſt Bough, 


1. 396 
Norfolk, Buck-Wheat ſown there, i. 11 5 
Farmers owe much of their Profit to their Barley, | i 293 


Nun 3 
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Norfolk and Suffolk Farmers ſow a great deal of French 
Wheat, 1. 429 8 5 3 
Farmers ſow great Quantities of Turnips on their ſandy 

Lands, i. 448 | | 

Norfolk, Duke of, Sofleſſed of a remarkably large Oak, ii. 393 

Northamptonſhire, produces a large-bodied Wheat, i. 174 

Movember; in this Month the Chiltern Farmers take their 

Horſes from the Field, and keep them in the Stable, ii. 296 


OAKS, of all other 'Trees, claim the Priority of Regard in 
this Nation, ii. 345 | 5 f 
Agree with almoſt all Sorts of Soil, but grow beſt in the 
richeſt Grounds, 11. 346 | 
Never grow ſo large in looſe as in cloſe Soils, 76. 
Thrive more in one Year, at thirty or forty Years of Age, 
than they do in ſeveral when younger, ii. 347 
Should not be planted, ſown, or ſet, too deep, 76, 
_ Sorts of them growing in the Author's Grounds, 
20. ; 
How far they ſhould ſtand diſtant from each other, 76. 
Neither Beech, Elm, or any other ſtandard Tree, ſhould 
be ſuffered to grow near them, ii. 348 
Beſt Way of raiſing them, ii. 349 
Cheapeſt and beſt Way of raiſing a Wood of them, ii. 


0 
Their Enemies, how to be diſperſed at the Time of Plant- 
ing, ii. 351 5 
Sowing and harrowing them in, the neareſt Way, of all 
others, to that of Nature, 16. © 
Young ; the Sun, Air, and Dews, the very vital Parts 
and Nurſes of them, 11. 352 | 
At what Time moſt proper to ſow their Acorns, ii. 353 
The exceſſive Charge that attends the Management of 
them for ſome Years, to many a Diſcouragement, ii. 


The Ground about them, for twenty Years together, 
ſhould be carefully kept clear from Weeds, ii. 358 

The Bodies of, ſhould be annually rubbed with a Hair 
Cloth, or the Back of a Knife, 11. 358 

'The Charge of fencing them when young, by good Ma- 

nagement, how to be ſaved, ii. 359 

Should be ſecured by an outſide * and Ditch, and 
by a good inſide Railing, 76. 8 

If to grow in Parks, or other Places, where the Herbage 
is to be fed by Cattle, how to be managed, ii. 361 

Froſt an Enemy to their Seed, ii. 365 

Felled in Winter will laſt longer than thoſe felled in 
Spring, ii. 366 | | 


IN D E X. 


ol, Right Engliſh, make Caſks that will laſt as long again 


as thoſe made from Norway Oak, ii. 366 
Method of bringing them ſooner than common into a 
State of Perfection, ii. 374 
Difference between thoſe that are FS and thoſe that 
are ſhaken or unſound, how to be known, „ 
Being frequently ſhaken by the Superabundance of their 
Sap, accounted for, ji. 37 | 
70 h the moſt durable Wood of all Engliſh Sorts for 
uilding, yet are not of ſo cloſe a Texture of Parts as 
your Aſh, and Elm, ii. 378 
When to be lopped, 11. 380 
How ſeaſoned for the Uſe of Coopers, ii. 381 
How prepared for Ship Building, ii. 382 
For Wheelers, how ſeaſoned, ii. 383 
For Laths, if properly managed, will laſt 1 of an 
hundred Years, 11. 384 
Green, when worked up with the Sap in them, very pre- 
judicial to the Buyer's Intereit, ii. 385 
New Diſcovery of the Author how beſt to ſeaſon them, ii. 
83 | 
How preſerved by the Venetians, 26. 
How preſerved in Holland, ii. 389 
At what Time belt felled, ii. 390 
But one true native Sort of them, 11. 392 
Cheſnut, a very lofty Plant, 76. 
Red or Scarlet, admired for the Variety 9 their Leaves 
and Colour of their Wood, 16. | 
Spaniſh, reckoned a ftrong durable Wood, 11. 393 
Black, a very durable Wood under Water, ib. 
White-Iron or Ring, have their Name from the long 
| Duration of their Nee, ib, 
Turkey, have that Name from their ſmall Acorns, ii. 394 
Live, Evergreens, 16. 6 
Willow or Water, affect to grow in Ponds, ib, 
White ſcaly Bark, 11. 395 
Size and Worth of, ib. | 
Directions for tranſplanting them, ii. 399 
Engliſh and Norway compared, 16. 
Aſhes of, the ſtrongeſt of all Aſhes, ii. 401 
Age of, how to be gueſſed at, ii. 403 
Time for felling them, how known, 11. 404 


Oaten Bread, ſuppoſed to be an Antidote againit the Scurvy, 
1. 241 
Own ſaid ro be a good Trough-Meat for helping out 


Milk, and fattening Lambs, ii. 229 


Oats, their Culture, 1. 3 


8 
Soil neceſſary for, 2. 
In what Manner to plough for qd i. 341 
| Nn4 


IN DE | 
Oats, if ſown too thin, give Room for Weeds to grow, i. 342 
Time of ſowing them, 16. | 7 
Black, reckoned the hardeſt Sort, i, 344 
White, of a tender Nature, 76. | 
Folly to ſow them in a poor Soil, i. 348 
White and Black, require different Management, i, 345 
White and Black, different Opinions concerning them, 
1. 346 . 
Of rein them in March, 76. ö 
Will wer Th where hardly any other Corn will, i. 347 
Great Peelers or Robbers of the Goodneſs of Earth, par- 
ticularly the white Sort, 1. 348 
'The Sorts of, i. 350 
The Quantity of Seed to be ſown, 18. 
Double ſowing of them, of great Importance, i. 351 
General Obſervations on ſowing them, 1. 352 
Their Product, 74. | 
The Vale Method of cleaning them, i. 425 | | 
The Method of cleaning them in Middleſex and Hert- 
fordſhire, 7b. | ro. 
Or Peaſe, the moſt agreeable Trough Meat for Sheep, ii. 


I 
Do hw Chaff for feeding Horſes, ii. 301 
OZ/erwvations on ſhocking of Wheat, i. 242 | 
Ob/tinacy of a Tenant, his Ruin, i. 14 75 
O4d Man; his Buſineſs is ſaid, like that of a Woman's, to be 
never done, 11. 342 LEH 

O:l-Cake, uſed as a Manure, i. go 
Old Thatch, ſerviceable as a Dreſſing, i. 117 Hs 

How uſed in Billingter Common Field, near Leigh- 

ton in Bedfordſhire, 7þ. | * 

Oxfordſtire Sheep, ii. 105 | 


PEASE, their Culture, 1. 354 
Ploughings roper for, 76. {i 
Cautions to bs taken in ſowing them, 7b, | 
Harrowing them, in particular Caſes, of great Advan- 
tage, 1. 358 | A 
Delight in a hollow Earth and a hollow Drefling, i. 359 
Two Faults in the Management of them, 76. 
'Their Sorts, 1. 360. 
Horn Grey, 76. 3 
Beſt cultivated with Beans, i. 362 
Maple, when proper to be ſown, i. 361 
Blue, when proper to be ſown, 16. 
Great Difference in their Nature, 1. 362 
Managed differently by Father and Son ; the Event, i. 363 
gown in a random Way, i. 364 | | 


* D E 


Peaſe, Grey Horſe, ſown by a Farmer at Wardſcomb, i. 364 
Horn Grey Hog, the Maple, the Blue and the White, 
preferred by the Hertfordſhire Farmers, i. 365 
The tendereſt Sort of them, i. 366 
Crops, ſubject to fatal Accidents, 15. . 
Sown in Drills twenty Inches aſunder, i. 368 
Cobham Grey, the lateſt ripe, 76. 
Common and Rouncival Maple, ſown in Hertfordſhire as 
Hog Peaſe, 1. 369 | 
Time of ſowing them, 1. 370 
Hog, the _ of the Farmer ſhewn in properly ſowing 
them, 1 
Many Crops of them loſt by being ſown too early i in wet- 
tiſh or clayiſh Loams, 1. 371 
Windſor, Grey-Hog, and Iron-Grey, the fineſt and 
hardeſt of all the Tribe, i. 372 
Horn-Grey, preferable to Beans and Corn for feeding 
Horſes, i. 373 
The Quantity of Seed to be ſown, 1. 375 
The Methcd of harveſting them, 1. 376 i 
Opinion of a Farmer concerning them, when ſo wetted 
in the Field as to ſprout, 1. 377 
Harveſting done two Ways in Hertfordſhire, ib, 
Peat, from whence taken, 1. 65 
Aſhes brought into Diſrepute, and on what Account, 15. 
Formerly thrown away by the Briſtol Farmers, i. 69 
What Quantity ſufficient to be ſo n on Wheat, 1. 66 
Fur great Uſe in keeping off the Slug from Grain, 
7 
Grounds, the greateſt about Newbury in Berkſhire, ib, 
Earth, an Account of its Nature, i. 68 24] 
Ling deſcribed, 1.70 ! 
Peggings, what fo called, 1. 262 "n 
Pigeons Dung proper for wet Clays and moiſt Loams, i. 101 
How uſed, i. 103 
Uſeful Remarks on it, 76, 
Pitſtene Farmers prejudiced againſt Lime, 1. 112 
Plaiſe Worm deſeribed, ii. 251 
Prlaiſbes, in what Manner beſt cut, and how Dey; ii. 4 11 
Plaſping, when to be done, 11. 305 
Ploughed Grounds dreſſed in the cheapeſt Manner by Sheep, 
when properly managed, 11. 165 
Ploughing, general Conſiderations on, i. 129, ii. 17 | 
As practiſed in Vales, i. 129 "if 
Different Methods of performing it, i. 137 1 


In ſnowy Weather, its Conſequences, 1. 139 | 100 
In wet Weather, pernicious, 1. 140 1 


A true Knowledge of it, a Matter of the greateſt Conſe. 15 
quence, i. 141 = 
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Plougbman, Character of, ii. 336 
he chief Servant, and the moſt uſeful of all a Hack 
a Farm, 326. 
In what Manner he ſhould employ himſelf in ſnowy or 
froſty Seaſons, 11. 337 
Poplar Tree, an Aquatic, in what Manner propagated, ii. 464 
So like the Aſp, that the Difference is ſcarce diſtinguiſh- 
able, ii. 465 
Poppy, a Weed, which grows generally i in white and gravelly 
Grounds, 11. 43 
Its Roots, Stalks, and Leaves, make an excellent Hay for 
tame Rabbits, 25. 
Propereſt Time when to be pulled up, ii. 44 
Porkers and Bacon Hogs killed throughout the whole Sener 
in many Parts of the Weſt, i. 330 
Poſts, oaken, burnt at their Grounds Ends, in order to make 
them laſt longer, occaſions their Decay ſooner, ii. 386 
Potatoes, ſometimes cultivated by the Help of Fern, i. 482 
Preſervation of Wheat z the Knowledge of it indiſpenſible in 
thoſe, who commence Dealers in that Grain, 1. 279 
Private Dealers in Wheat cenſured, i. 274 
Profit of farmivg different Soils, ii. 4 
Puttenham, Fobn, of Renxall in Bucks, his nn of - 
Sheep, ii. 190 


QUANTITY of Wheat neceſſary to be ſown on an Acre, 
regulated by the Soil and Seaſon, ii. 30 
Of Wool Sheep produce, ii. 238 | 
weries concerning Tythes in the Pariſh of St. Peter, at St. 
Albans, with the Anſwers of Sir Conſtantine Phipps thereto, 
11. 322 
roles Tythes in the Pariſh of South Mimms, in the 
County of Middleſex, with their Anſwers, 11. 326 
Quick Beam, a Tree that makes a pretty Show with its Silver 
Leaves and red Berries, ii. 466 


| RABBITS Dung, the Nature of, i. 104. 
On what Soils, and how, to be uſed, ib. 
Rag Weed, chiefly infeſts Meadows, 11. 6n 
Rams, at what Age to be bought, and how many neceſſary 
to be kept, ii. 221 
Rape, the Culture of, 1. 461 
The Value of it known to very few Farmers, ib. 
The principal Deſign of ſowing it, 76. 
Of ſo hardy a Nature as to withſtand the Violence of 
Froſts, i. 462 
What Lands belt agree with it, 16. 
Great Attention ſhould be paid to the Time of ſowing it 
in ſome Soils, 1. 464 | 


\ 
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Rape eauſes Plenty of Milk, and is a very wholeſome agree- 

: able Food for many Sorts of Animals, i. 471 | 

Cole, or Coleworts, different Terms for one and the 
ſame Vegetable, i. 472 | | 

A very ſucculent and juicy Plant, 1. 473 

When the Land ſhould be dunged or manured for a Crop 

of it, i. 476 | | 

When dunged, ſometimes liable to a very fatal Inconve- 
nience, 76. 17 

Whole Fields of it ſometimes loſt by the Slug or little na- 
ked Snail, 1. 477 | | 

The common Method of ſowing the Seed, 26. 

Method of getting it by ſowing with the Drill Plough, 1. 


g 
Should be hoed twice, in order to kill Weeds, i. 479 
A three-wheel Drill Plough neceſſary to be uſed in the 
Cuiture of it, 1. 480 
Formerly only cultivated in Gardens, now an Inhabitant 
of Fields, i. 481 
Rath-ripe Barley, if ſown more than two Years, degenerates, 
1. 187 | | 
Ray Graſs, &c. the Culture of, 11. 1 
As well as ſome other Graſſes, has its good and bad Qua- 
| lities, 11. 6 
Of great Service by its hardy Nature, 76. 
Its ill Properties, 76. 
Sours the Ground above all other Graſſes, ii. 7 
Beſt ſown on a fine Tilth in March or April, 16. 
Reaping Wheat early gives the Perks and Lammas Sort a bright 
golden Colour, 1. 227 | 
| Red Water, an internal Diſeaſe in Sheep, difficult to be ac- 
counted for, ii. 253 | 
Red Worm, Clover and Graſs Lays more ſubje& to the Breed 
of them, than other Greunds, ii. 76 
The beſt Preſervative againſt their Damages, ii. 77 
Reedham, a very valuable Oak there, ii. 395 | 
Reflections on the Indolence of thoſe Farmers, who ſuffer their 
Land to be abuſed by. Ant Hills, ii. 83 
Rickmanſworth, a Farmer there nearly ruined by bad Plough- 


ing, 1. 142 
armers, _ of them neglect to dreſs their gravelly 
loam Soils by folding Sheep, ii. 188 


Rolling, an antient Virgilian Piece of Huſbandry, i. 143 
A Preſervative againſt the Slug and other Evils, 18. 
Not always uſed on ſandy and amy Grounds, i. 150 
Particularly attended to in Hertfordſhire, i. 152 
And dreſſing the Land the Farmer's great Friend, i. 154 
Barley — Sort of Roller to be uſed for that Purpoſe, 
i. 30 i: 
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Rolling Bean Ground, i. 392 | 
Romney Marſh, various Opinions concerning it, ii. 1 16 
Sheep and Lambs here ſoon become fat and fit for 
the Butcher, ii. 116 
Rooks and Crows ee to be great Planters of Acorns, f ii. 
371 
Rot in Sheep, more to be feared in Summer than Winter, ii, 
22 
bs TwW Oo Sorts of it, one at Midſummer, and the other at 
Michaelmas, ii. 244 
Acccunted for, 15. 
| By what Means frequently cauſed, ii, 2x0 
Rouſlup ; Metho d of ſetting Beans, i. 389 
| Rules to be obierved in order to purchaſe * e i. 287 
Nuſbes, ſee Fern. c 
Rye, when to be ſown, 1. 288 
To be eat by Sheep, 76. 
Grows beſt in dry, hollow, warm Ground, i. 289 
What Quantity of Seed ſufficient for an Acre of Land, i, 
290 
In Shar Manner to be m ib, 


8 - N FR ON, what Quantity an Acre ge enerally produces, 1 i. 


San 2 may be ſown in April m—_ Barley or White Oats, 
1, 
The Culture of, ii. 1 
Is certainly improved by ſowing its Seed! in * Land, 18. 
Is ſaid not to want much manuring: This Opinion proved 
to be a Miſtake, ii. 2 f 
Will grow in ſome Clays, ii. 3 
Two Crops of it ruined by dint of Ignorance, ii. 4 
Hay ſo nouriſhing, that Draught Horſes may work under 
it alone, 11. 5. 
F. , a Wood, which, if ſet when the Leaves are coming 
out, readily grows, 11. 314 
Beyond- all other Woods, will ſuffer cutting to Advantage 
at four or five Years End, ii. 315 
How to be thickened in a Copſe or Hedge, 8. 
Salt, common, its Nature, i. 88 
An Eſtimate of the Expence of it, in the Author's Fa- 
mily, in the Courſe of a Year, i. 89 
Salts of all Aſhes a moſt powerful Enemy to the Breed of 
InſeRs, 1. 66 
Samples of Wheat, 1. 273 
Sandwich, what Kind of Waggons there uſed, i. 294 
Sandy Gravels, i. 20 


Soils generally yield a thin-bearded — i. 293 


FAD EA 
Sandy Gravels, in one reſpect the mo natural for the Growth 
w Barley, 1. 294 
Sap of Trees ſtirs at three Seaſons of the Year, ii. 3 56 
Scalded Cheeſe, what fo called, ii. 285 
Scotch Sheep, ii. 109 
And Welch Wool, the worſt of all, ii. 236 
Scotland, erroneouſly ſuppoſed by ſome too cold a Climate 
for Coleworts, Turnips, or Carrots, i. 472 
The Method of their cultivating Coleworts, Se. 15. 
Scythe and Cradle, their Uſe conſidered, ii. 37 
Their great Advantage in mowing Barley, Oats, and 
Beans, 11. 39 
Sea Weed, where found, i. 100 
Seaſon of folding Sheep, 3 1. 31 
Its Severity, in 1734, fatal to Wheat _ Peaſe, 1. 204. 
_ = Change of it of vaſt Conſequence to the Farmer, 


Sees of al Kinds ; that they ſhould be well cleaned from their 
| —qoag before they are ſown, proved to be a groſs Error, 


a 9 
| Weld, Rape, and Turnip, agree very well together on 
poor Soils, ſown in the broad-caſt Way, ii. 193 
Weld, Rape, and Turnip, in what Proportion to be 
mixed for ſowing on an Acre of Ground, 76. 
Or Sets, at firſt put into the Ground too deep, will 
never make good Trees of any Sort, ii. 358 
September; ; two Buſhels and a Peck of Wheat ſown at the 
Beginning of this Month, equal to two Buſhels and a Half 


ſown a Month after, 11. 


Servants, how many — to reap, mow, Sc. computed 


by the Number of Acres to be worked, ii. 34 
In general, conſidered, 11. 336 
Sheep, the Breed of, ii. 101 
Weſtern, in ſome Counties eſteemed: the very beſt, 4. 
What Sorts brought to Tring Market, ii. 102 
Which called the ſmaller, and which the larger Sort, ii. 
403% 
The — Sort unfit for folding Land, 11. 106 
Large Poll, fat ſooner for having no Horns, ii. 107 


The large Sort will not rot ſo ſoon as the ſmaller, ii. 108 


Welch and Scotch, 1. 109 

Turkey, a large heavy Sort, with Tails of conſiderable 
Weight, ii. 114 | 

Of Romney Marſh, ii, 115 

When and what Sort to buy in for a Chiltern Farmer's 

reateſt Profit, ii, 117 

Hertfordſhire and Weſt Country, the moſt profitable 

Sorts, 11, 119 
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: Sheep, As the Ewes and the Rams are, ſo will the breed be, 


HU, 123. - 
Of folding them, ii. 135 
Summer folding them, 16. 
Baiting them in June, ii. 136 
Winter folding them on Turnips, 11. 137 
When to be drawn out of the Store Flock for fatting 
them on Turnips, ii. 139 
Why docked, ii. 141 
What Food proper for fatting them, ii. 145 
Fatted with Peas or Beans, ii. 154 
Feeding them on Clover Hay, ii. 157 
How fed by different Farmers, ii. 158 
The Management of them, ii. 162 . 
Folding them in Winter, ii. 17 
Fatting them on Turnips for La, ii i. 177 
How long proper to feed them on Turnips, ii. 178 
How folded in the Weſt Country, ii. 182 
The Advantage of folding'them on new-ſown Corn, it, 
184 
; Should not be kept on Turnips after Lady-Day at fur- 
theſt, under particular Circumſtances, ii. 196 
Hardiy any Weather hurts them, if they have but a 
Belly-full, a common Saying among Shepherds, ii. 201 
Calculation of the Profit ariſing from keeping forty of 
them, 11. 203 
The Age of, 26. 
At what Age properly ſo called, ii. 204 
Full-mouthed, when ſo called, ib. 
How to know the Age of them, 16. 
Shearing, at what Time proper, ii. 205 
Commons for feedin y Sy ii. 230 
Method of valuing them, ii. 234 
Their Wool, what Sort beſt, 16. 
Value of their Skins, Hoofs, Horns, Ec. i i. 239 
The Diſtempers to which they are ſubjeQ, ii. 242 
Rotten, have knit and recovered by cating, Ivy Leaves, 
and by Change of Paſture, ii. 252 
Fold affords an excellent Manuring, i. 28 
Hurdles, the right Uſe of them an Article of great 
Service to Farmers, ii. 179 | 
Cloſe Hazel rodded, now much in Uſe, 76. 
Five floated open, de with Furze Stalks, 5 11. 180 
Open, drawn with Wheat Straw, 16. 
The Uſe of them, ib. 
The Author's Advice concerning them, ii. 181 
Dung richer than that of other Animals, i. 28 
Where moſt etficacious, i. 29 | 
Stale, its Uſe, 76. 
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Shepherd, his Skill and Care, with reſpect to the Manage- 
ment of weak and ſickly Lambs, tried in the Months of 
December, January, February, and' March, ii. 129 
What ought to be done by a careful and diligent one in 
folding, ii. 168 
When hired to ſuckle Houſe Lambs, aceounted one of 
the moſt neceſſary Servants a Farmer has, ii. 217 
His Wages, 16. 
Should inſpe& the Bodies of the Ewes, to ſee if there 
be any Maggots, ii. 218 
Should underſtand how to aſſiſt and relieve a Ewe under 
Difficulty of Lambing, ii. 219 
A good one deſcribed, 11. 230, 340 
The Conſequence of keeping a bad one through Covet- 
ouſneſs, ii. 232 
His Dog, if not broke properly, may do great Milchief, 
ii. 2 
A proven Saying concerning him, 11. 340 a 
Few of them properly underſtand their Buſineſs, ii. 701 
Sherug, (a Wether) at what Age ſo called, ii. 203 
Shocks of Wheat, the Welch Way of making them recom- 
mended, 11. 33 
Slug, an Inſect, that has eſcaped the Notice of all former 
Writers, particularly deſeribed by the Author of this Work, 
U. 73 
Hurtful to young Carrots, Turnips, Clover, Rape, Flax, 
Sc. and particularly to young Peaſe, ii. 75 
Smut, nineteen Caſes concerning it, 1. 216 
Smutty Wheat, Conclufions on what may occaſion it, i. 222 
Deſcribed as a Caution to Buyers, 1. 283 
Balls, their diſagreeable Conſequences, i. 284 
Snow and 1 great Enemies to good Ploughing and -Sow- 
ing, 1. 32 
. contribute to improve Lands by their nitrous Quality, 
1. 436 
Soot, thrown away by the Briſtol Farmers, 1. 69 
- New Piece of Huſbandry in the Management of it, i. 77 
At what Time to be laid on Wheat, i. 81 
A moſt powerful Manure, i. 82 é 
On Barley, i, 84 
Beſt Method of uſing it, 1b. 
Will not anſwer on all Lands, 75. 
Trial made of it on Graſs by a Gentleman, i. 86 
Proper Time for ſowing it on Sainfoine, Ec. i. 8 
Inconveniencies attending the too liberal Uſe of it, i. 116 
| Sowing, Sentiments concerning it, 11. 27 
Thin, gives the Weeds Room to riſe, 76, 
Thick, the moſt likely Means of Succeſs, i6, 


I N DE X. 
Sowing, thick, its Advantages and Diladrantager conſidered; 


ii. 28 
The Growth of Weeds often abſolutely prevented by 
it, ii. 2 : 
Stacks of Corn, Ro to prevent their receiving Damage from 
Rain, and to preſerve them from Vermin, 1. 231 
Store Keepers of Wheat, ſometimes compoſed of Farmers Ser- 
vants, who have ſaved a little Money, i. 276 * 
Straw, 4 it firſt comes out of the Barn after Thraſhing, im- 
properly _ Lambs, ii. 172 
Of the Haulm of Horn Grey FS reckoned one of the 
wholeſomeſt and moſt ſerviceable Stover for Horſes, 
. Cows, and Sheep, the greateſt Part of the Winter and 
Spring, ii. 303 
Studbam Pariſh, a good Crop of Barley raiſed there chiefly 
through good Ploughing, i. 3 
Experiments tried on a Meadow Field there, i. 393 
Seutely i in Bucks; all Ewe Sheep kept by ſome Farmers to 
breed Lambs and fold, ii. 191 
_—_ Buck-Wheat ſown there, i. 115 | 
Farmers owe much of their Profit to Barley, i. 292 
Sow preat 8 of Turnips on their ſandy | 
Lands, 1. 448 5 
| $arry Method of uſin Lime, i i. 58 
Farmers ſow Buck-Wheat, i. 115 
Sæwanburne Management for a Crop of Wheat, i. 383. 


TAPLOW FARMERS, their Experiment on Newbury Peat 
Aſhes, i. 71 | 
Tares, the Culture of, i. 397 
The Sorts of, 16. 
An old Saying concerning them, 1. 398 
Winter, in Hertfordſhire called Thetches, in ſome Parts 
Vetches, Tc. i. 400 
' How managed by a Farmer at Studham, 16. 
Or Winter Theeckes, very valuable to o ſow at Michael- 
mas, i. 402 
Or Gore Thetch, are preferred by many for che Feed of 
: Horſes, 1. 403 
Practice of a Farmer with reſpect to mowing them, 35. 
Eat greedily by ſome Sort of Swine, ib. 
Of a fattening Nature for Horſes, even under hard 
Labour, i. 404 
How ſown in the Chiltern Country, #6. | 
The large Sort thought to be molt ferviceable to the 
Earth, 1. 405 
Wild, an excellent natural Graſs, i. 406 
On a Sainfoine Lay, in what Manner managed by a 
certain Farmer, 16. 
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Tares, Time of ſowing them, i. 408 - 
In what Soil to ſow the large Winter Sort, i. 409. 
May be ſown in divers Manners and Forms, i. 410 
The Quantity of Seed to be ſown, i. 411 
The Application of a Crop of, ib, | 
Fed or mown green, are a great Improvement to the 
Earth, ib. 
Good to mow and feed Cows in Racks, i. 412 
In what Manner Sheep may feed on them, ib. 
Afford the Farmer a cheap and plentiful Drefling, i, 413 
Various Advantages ariſing from them when given in the 
Cow-Houſe, 1. 414 
Cattle, being fed with them, produce great Quantities 
of Dung, i. 416 
Green, mon and given to Horſes in Racks, an excel - 
lent Soiling for them, i. 419 
At what Time, ſo called, i. 422 
When grown into a thick Crop, require good Weather 
to dry them in, i. 420 
The Time of their Bloom, 76. 7 
To be ſown at different Times, and in different Pieces 
of Ground, i. 41 
One Acre of them, uſed in the Rack, will go further 
than two eaten in the Field, i. 423 
Taſer Servant, ſaid to be the next uſeful Servant to the 
Ploughman, ii. 338 | 
His Employment, ii. 339 
How much Work expected to be done by him, 26. 
Team, the general Management of, 11. 296 
Time and Manner of feeding them in Summer and Wins 
ter, ii. 298 | 
Teg, (or Lamb) at what Age ſo called, ii. 203 
Tenant, the Character of a good one, ii. 504 
Ihe Character of a bad one, ii. 5 10 
 Thaive, (an Ewe) at what Age fo called, ii. 204 
Thatch, old, ſee Old Thatch. | ; 
Thief, Mr. a very troubleſome Neighbour to a Farms, ii. 308 
biftle, a Weed, which, though faid to be an Indication of 
ood Land, is no welcome Gueſt where it happens to get 
F Polleſlon, 11. 60 
Common, one of the chief Curſes of the Ground, ever 
ſince Man's firſt Diſobedience, ii. 61 
Thraſher, his Impoſition on a Gentleman, | 8 265 
Thraſhing Wheat, i. 250 
Performed different Ways, E 
Floor, neceſſary to be long and broad, i. 258 
And cleaning Wheat according to the Vi e Method, 1, 
264 
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INDEX 


Thraſhing Wheat, and cleaning Barley, i. 327 
Tares, Oats, Peaſe, Beans, Oc, i. 427 

T browing down, what, deſcribed, i. 134 

Tilla ke , In general, i. 129 


Timber, in general, ii. 345 
„ Hints to thoſe, who would fell it to Advantage, 


When 14 wed, to be laid up very dry in an airy Place 
out of the Sun, 16. 
One Foot near the Root is worth three further off, Us, 
476 
KP That eſteemed beſt which grows moſt in the Sun, and 
on a hale dry Ground, 11. 478 
Tobacco-Pipe Clay, ſee White Clay. 
7 ranſplanting great Trees with Lebst, felling Tris, Ge. 
li. 471 
At what Time, and in what Manner beſt attempted, 15. 
7. —__ while they. are over moiſt, are not fit for the Axe, ii. 


77 0 the Culture of, 11. 1 | 
e a very fattening Hay for all Sorts of Cattle, 


. 7 
And Clover may be ſown together with great Advantage, 
hs 
Will 3 in any Ground, and where Clover will not, 
ii. 10 
Has been known to ruin a Crop of Wheat when ſown 
with it, 11. 11 
T; _ played by Dealers to cheat the __ ” Wheat, 1; 
280 
Trough Meat, for the Uſe of Sheep, ii. 152 
Various Sorts of it to be given. to Lambs while fatting 
for Market, ii. 225 
Tull, Mr. Jethro, a learned and experienced Practitioner 1 in the 
Art of Drill Huſbandry, ii. 22 
T urkies proved excellent Weeders, i. 393 
Turks, fell their Oak at all Seaſons, which is the Occaſion 
of its quick Decay, ii. 477 
Turnip Seed often ſown to Advantage on chalky Soils, i. 311 
Turnips, the Culture of, i. 433 
What Soil proper for them, 16. 
What Ploughing they require, i. 435 | 
A Crop of them next in Value to one of Wheat, 76, 
When to harrow the Ground for receiving the Seed, L 


437 
Manures or Dreſſings for them, i. 438 
How to prepare a Bean Stubble for them, i. 439 
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Turn s, Seed a in Drills, 78. 


"The Advantages derived from ſowing them in Drills, f. 
440 

Sands, Gravels, and dry moiſt Loams, the moſt natural 
Soils for them, 1. 441 

May be ſown late in rich Soils, either in Drills or Broad- 
Lands, 1. 442 

How to be ploughed and ſowed in Vale Grounds, i. 443 

When ſown on Broad-Lands, future Conſequences to be 


. conſidered, i. 444 
Many Acres of them loſt through Savingneſs of Seed, i. 


14 
How 5 be ſown in Lands that lie low and wet, 1. 446 


Different Sorts of, i, 448 


Cream- coloured Dutch, on the ſandy Lands of Suffolk 


and Norfolk, 25. 


| Green Sugar-Loaf, or Tankard, a Sort ſown in Hert- 


fordſhire, ii. 449 
Green and Round, an excellent Sort, in great Repute in 
Hertfordſhire, i. 450 
Red Round, or Purple, a hardy Sort, 15. 
Red Tankard, 1. 451 
Rat Tail, ſo called on Account of their piky E ib. 
Time of ſowing them, 1. 453 | 


Manner of hoeing them, 76. 


Application of a Crop of, i. 455 


Care to be taken, when Oxen, Heifers, or dry Cows, 


feed on them, 1. 456 
Care to be taken in properly preſerving their Seed, 1. 459 
Produce much ſweeter Mutton than Rape or Cole, i 11. 149 


Turnauriſt Plough, its Advantages ſhewn, ii. 18 


Generally made too heavy, 11. 19 | 
Tavs-boarded Swing Plough, without TOY the moſt uſeful 


on ſome Lands, ii. 20 


Tythes in general, 11. 321 


Table of, ii. 332—See Queries. 


VALE Ploughing, 1. 129 


U 


Farmers, ſullain great Loſſes TAPE: bad Dreſſings for 
Barley, i. 30 9 

Method of cleaning Barley different from other Countries 
of the Chiltern, i. 330, 332 

Farmers diſcommended fer their Want of ' Oeconomy, in 
fanning their light Corn and Chaff into the Farm- 
Yard, 1. 334 

Of Derby, Farmers there ſenſible of the Wnjuries Ridges 
Lands receive from Sew Ploughings, i. 350. woes 
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Pals of Derby, the Nature of their Soil, i. 356 
Method of cleaning Oats, i. 42 Ry 
Method of cleaning Beans, Peaſe, and Thetches, i. 426 
Farmers, the Method ſome of them purſue to make the 
greateſt Profit of their Ewes and Lambs, ii. 123 
Farmers cannot carry on a Winter Folding in the Field 
like the Chiltern Farmers, 11. 171 
Method bf weaning Lambs, 11. 207 
Fetches, ſee Tares. 2 | oh 
Urine, one of the beſt Dreſſings for moſt Vegetables, i. 40 
How uſed by a Farmer, near Tring in Hertfordſhire, i. 41 
Endowed with a burning Spirit, /i. 42 
Human, thought to be of great Uſe in the Growth of 
Corn, Graſs, and Tares, i. 42 
Uter/ils neceſſary in the Dairy, i. 276 


| WAG GONS for Harveſt Work, i. 249 


Walnuttree, its Value, ii. 443 | Bo” 
In what Manner to preſerve the Nuts, nine or ten Months, 
for eating, 16. 1 
Two Sorts, Engliſh and French, ii. 444 
In what Manner planted, ib. | 
If deſigned to grow in ploughed Grounds, how to be 
managed, ii. 445 | | 
Contrary to the Rules of good Huſbandry to plant it in 
Hedges, ii. 446 
Water, Inundations of, fatal to Oats, i. 347 
Cold, ſhould be cautiouſly given to Cows after calving, 
2 260. - 4 
Watering Meadows ſtrongly recommended, wherever Conve- 
niency and Ability will admit of it, ii. 88 
When the moſt proper Time to be done, ii. 89 
Watford Farmers, their great Attention to the Improvement 
of Clover, 1. 494 | 
Weather, the Extremes of it fatal to Crops of Wheat, i. 203 
Dry, prejudicial to Pea-Crops, by preventing their Bloſ- 


ſoming, 1. 374 
Weeds, &c. ii. 40 . 
Great, the beſt Way to kill them, ii. 71 
Welch Sheep, ii. 19 — 
Bought by a Gentleman for the Uſe of his own Family, 
ii. 111 | | 
Great Numbers of them brought every Year into Eſſex, 
11. 113 
Remarkable Story concerning one of the black Kind, ib. 
Mela, the Quantity produced by an Acre uncertain, i. 483 
West Hyde Farmers, their Complaints againſt Newbury Peat | 
Aſhes, i. 71 | PE 


W: 2 Hide Farmers, fow Cote-Seed for feeding the Ewer 


that ſuckle Houſe Lambs, i 


Wheat, how to be ſown in a ad? S Soil, i. 97 


French, a ſure and certain 8 'of Vegetation, 1. 116 
The Culture of, i. 156 | 
How to be ploaghed for, ib. 
Many Acres of it loſt by a Farmer, famed for his Skill, 
through wrong Ploughing, 1. 156 
How to prepare the Ground for ſowing it, i. 1 58 
In what Manner manured for by the Author, 1. wy 
On Clover Lays, 1. 168 | 
On Sainfoine, i. 170 
On Natural Graffes, 1..172 
Different Sorts of, - 1. 174 
Red Lammas, . we 
| Much in Eſteem with the Middleſex Farmers, i. 175 
Pirky, 1. 177 
. Not ſo ſubje& to be blighted as the Red Lammas, 
4 
Differs from the Lammas in its Kernels, 1. 178 
. Yellow Lammas, i. 179 
Degenerates ſooner than other Wheats, 7b. 
White, 1. 181 
Better ſecured from Strokes and Blights than ſome 
other Sorts, 15. 
Smooth-eared, 7b. 
If not changed from one Soil to another degenerates, 
1, 188 
Dugdale, i. 183 
Duck-Bill, common, 76. 
Egg-Shell, or Mouſe-Dun, i. 185 
Gros only in one County, 16. 
Change of its Sorts of great Uſe, 1. 186 
What Quantity of Seed ſhould be ſown, 1, 90 
The Growth of it, i. 199 
A proverbial Saying concerning it, i. 200 
Of feeding it, i. 206 
Mowed on Account of its Rankneſs, 35, 
Various Methods of preventing its running i into Straw, 
„ 
Eat "loo by Sheep, 1. 208 _ 
Dreſſed with Soot in November, which, though a bold, 
proved a judicious Adventure, i. 213 
Double-dreſſed, fed with Ewes and Lambs, 76. 
Sown on a Dunghill proved ſmutty, 1. 217 : 
Sown late, not ſo liable to be ſmutty as that ſown more 
forward, 1. 219 
Smutty, Concluſions on what may occaſion it, i. 222 
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INDEX 


Wheat, Burnt, next to Smut in its Nature, i i. 224 
Harveſting, 1. 25 
The longer it ſtands, the knaller! it gets, i. 227 
Management of it after Reaping, i. 232 
The Method of curing it when damp or wettiſh, i. 235 
How to be got in in Vale Lands, i. 239 
Of thraſhing and cleaning it, i. 250 : 
| Ridder, what, and how uſed, i. e 
Its Product, i. 271 
Samples of, 1. 273 | 
E preſerved, not only a private, but a dess Loſs, 


274 | 
When beſt bought to be laid up in Store for long keep- 
ing, 1. 278 
Wheat Sheaves, what proper to be done before moving them 
to the Barn, i. 228 
How to be placed in the Barn, 1 i. 229 
Wheel Carriages, Improvement of, ii. 486 
A ſcarce and curious Paper concerning them, containing 
many judicious Obſervations, 76, et ſeg. 
 Whins, ſee Furxe. 
White Bennet, very pernicious to Corn, but not * 1 as 
the Black Bennet, ii. 66 * 
Wild Borrage, or Cats Tail, a Weed, ii. 57 5 
Blue and Green, the firſt the moſt common and worlt, "SY 
Wild Garlick, ſee Crow. 
Wild Oats, notoriouſly known to be a pernicious Weed, ii. 48 
Why they grow moſt in Ground 2 ſown with 
Corn, accounted for, ii. 49 
Attempts to account for the Breed of them, ii. 50 
Attempts made by different F armers to deſtroy them, ii. 


51 
When _=_ got Footing, are ſeldom totally vanquiſhed, 


ii. 
Wild rel, grow moſtly in neglected Graſs Grounds, ii. 62 
Wild Sorrel, an ugly Weed, very prejudicial to the Crop it 
grows among, li. 6 
Wind Fan, how uſed, i. 268 
Its Uſe recommended, i. 269 | 
Winter of 1733 remarkably mild, its Conſequences, 1. 202 
Of 1740, its Severity recompenſed by the Goodneſs of 
Providence, 1. 206 
Thetch, very valuable to ſow at Michaelmas, i. 402 
Women, of great Service to Farmers, by helping them to get 
in the Fruits of the Earth in due Seaſon, 1. 240 
In the North, as 1 ſaid, never die, and for 
What Reaſon, 16. 
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Weed and Fences, i ii. 305 
The Sorts of, ii. 314 
Of Hedges, its * ii. 318 
Copſe of, ii. 319 | 
How managed i in different Places, 36. | 
Mood Aſbes, its Uſe to natural and artificial Graſſes, i. 77 
Wood and Coal Apes come into great Reputation, i. 79 
Woodbridge Farmers uſe a ſhell Marle, called Crag, i. 99 
Mool, Sheeps, the Nature of ſeveral Sorts of, ii. 234 
Hertfordſhire, reckoned the beſt, 16. 
Weſt Country, thought to be the ſecond beſt, 76, 
Buckingham and Hertfordſhire, ii. 235 
| Leiceſterſhire, heavy and cloddy, ii. 236 
Lincolnſhire, rather better than the Leiceſterſhire Sort, ib, 
Welch and Scotch accounted the worlt of all, 76. 
Dutch, a coarſe Sort, ii. 237 
Turky, rough and hairy, 7 
Lambs, valuable for ſeveral Purpoſes, ib. 
The Quantity produced, 11. 238 
The Difference of, greatly owing to the ſound or rotten 
State of the Sheep, ii. 239 


Packs of, how many produced annually in Great Britain 


and Ireland, 11. 241 

- Weollen Rags, in what Manner uſed on particular Lands, i i. 
Worlidge, and Tull, their Inſtructions for keeping Wheat. 
Way of magazining it, imperfect, i. 273 

Wright, Farmer, of Barley End, his remarkable Succeſs with 
Aſhes, 1. 78 


YELVERTON, Mr. his Method of checking the too lux- 
uriant Growth of Wheat diſapproved, 1, 210 
His Management of getting Wheat for a firſt Crop on 
new broken up Ground commended, 1. 212 
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